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L ITTLE SIMON WENT AFISHIN 
FOR TO CATCH A WHALE, 
HE CAUGHT ONE, AND WHATS MORE- 
HE CAUGHT IT BY ITS TAIL: 
a, YOU ASK How SIMON GAINED 
THE. STRENGTH : 
M ‘To Do THIS WONDROUS FEAT! | 
THe ANSWER IS: HE GAINED | 


HIS STRENGTH 
a BY EATING 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


Painted by John G. Scott for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1922 by Cream of Wheat Co 
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Would You 
Write to Egypt for 
McBedwin Finish? 


From Egypt—from Scotland 

from the Argentine—from 
China and Japan—from every- 
where, young men are writing to 
us, How can I have that hand- 
some McBedwin Finish that you 
advertise?” Willingly, in far-oif 
lands, these men wait weeks while 
their Adler Collegian Clothes 
travel across miles of space, just so 
they may have McBedwin Finish. 


You can get McBedwin Finish 
in your home town from the 
Adler Collegian clothier. You 
need not wait at all. 


You'll like this perfected way 
of finishing the inside of a coat. 
See above.) No lining to dis 
color or wear out. Different from 
the clothes your friends are wear- 





ing—newer—more dressy. More 
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beautiful than full) silk lined 
Considered the handsomest finish 
everput insidea gentleman’scloth 
ing. Yet it costs you nothing extra 
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Made by 

DAVID ADLER & SONS 
COMPANY ° Milwaukee 
Makers of stylish GOOD clothes since 1849 


Smart styles for every man of 17 to 7o 
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You'll be cool and stylish in” 
Hart Schaffner & Marx summer clothes 


Dixie weaves, silks, mohairs and other cool 
fabrics take care of the comfort Fine tailor- 
ing and expert designing take care of the style 
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Tle Langage of the Angels 


<i y TRISTRAM TUPPER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
c, D. WILLIAMS 


EAVEN was atop the foundling home—fourth floor, front. Not 
a mere figure-of-speech heaven. No humbugging. The real 
thing: Azure-blue walls and ceiling; cloudlike substance to walk upon with 





bare feet; golden trimmings—real eighteen-carat gold; angels; everything ” 
ts creator was Mudgs tt, who in the beginning was not a Godlike person. But He Had Not Turned Around He Continued to Droop Over His Desk Very Like a 
that cannot be helped. He the heaven atop the foundling home created—-Thomas A. Valtare That Had Dropped Down Iate «a Swivel Chair 
Mudgett. 

An experiment, you, with fine intuition and rare insight, are likely to guess. Yes, Herodotus tells, Psammetichus decided the relative antiquity of the Egyptians and 
perhaps -merely an attempt to pry beyond terrestrial things into the unknown. Prying, Phrygians by the babbling of newborn babie Unique, wholly unique, and, he told 
hawk-eyed Mudgett! There never lived a more secretive person. Yet he hated all himself, beyond conception in magnitude 
secrets in which he did not share, and determined to know the unknowable. Mudgett, He, Thomas A. Mudgett, with all the tools at hand, would solve the enigma that had 
in short, set about discovering the language of the angels. baffled the ages. Prodigious! He would discover the origin of language! 

And so the experiment atop the foundling home—concealed and zealously guarded That wasn’t all. But start there Aristotle had bent his mighty brow 
from all except Miss Bax and a favored few-—took upon itself somewhat the character problem, philologists and philosophers since time immemorial -- Aristotle to Spencer. And 


of that other linguistic failure, the Tower of Babel—as thrilling, as dizzy, and no what had they discovered? Nothing. Merely that the Aryan dialects are close 
less fateful. Indeed, if this were not true there would be no story; or more deplorable connected —Slavonic with German, German with Celtic, Celtic .with Latin, Latin with 








still, there would be no love story. Greek, Greek with Sanskrit But what had been back of the four or five hundred ro 
The foundling home, a dilapidated four-story brick building, was directly across the of Sanskrit? M t the slightest idea; knew nothing about any of then 
street from the important uncompleted edifice that some day, the Lord willing, will be But, he told hims millions of years ago man had not ju teppe t 
the new foundling home. Mudgett was its head and shoulders. Also, to put it generously, from the ooze and slime of things, rid himself of his tad tail and said, “Good 
Mudgett was a miser. Though he looked like a vulture he sang the song of the sparrows: morning. Fine day. Wonderful view.”” Of course not. Well then, what had he said? 
“Cheap, « heap, ( heap.” By those who knew him well enough to talk behind his back he How had language originated? The philologists and philosopher t 
was called old Mudgett. And this described him—even more exactly in view of a had been theorists. They had failed. But he, Thomas A. Mudget is an inter 
certain paradox: Old Mudgett was quite young. He was less than seven-and-thirty practical man. Where they had failed he would succeed 
when his master idea rapped on the walls of his head, took possession of his brain, became Old Mudgett put the thing to himself in the simplest | le y Language was 
an obsession. evolved from grunts, interjections and imitationg of natural sounds. From these words 
“Why not?” he murmured inaudibly to himself on that night. ‘‘Well now, I say, were formed. Of course. Everyone knew that. But what were these original 
why not?” fundamental grunts, interjections and words? Ah! That was the thing he, Thomas A 
His master idea was tak ing form. Mudgett, would discover 
Hardly daring to move, old Mudgett crouched over his secondhand desk like a huge And how? It was quite simple. Simple and prodigious. Mudgett was a pra al mar 
vulture in the gray shadows of his office —first-floor front of the old brick building. His He reached into a pigeonhole and drew forth a used envelope — to save pad paper 
hawklike face was between his bony fists. He was motionless. A single shaded desk and wrote deliberately: ‘Bar out the entire world.” 
light cast its rays down upon the King James version of the Bible, illumined the That was the first thing he would do. Quite simple 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. But Mudgett was staring with unseeing eyes “Bar out the entire world. Isolate six or seven newborn babies in one roor N 
into the black pigeonholes. Beads of sweat appeared on the thin bridge of his nose. let them hear a human voice. Await results.”’ 
His master idea had mastered him. And no wonder! Mudgett mopped the sweat from his eye “Well now, I say, what will happ 
In all history there was no parallel to the thing he was contemplating, nothing even That's the question. Won't they eventually find some way of communicating with ea 


faintly resembled it—unless one went back to the seventh century before Christ, when, as other? Boys and girl Say now, won't they? At first, mere grunts and ‘interje 












Then words. A language. Their own language. The 
natural language. The original language! I say now. 
But farther than that 9 

Old Mudgett dared not go farther. Not aloud. Not on 
paper. The walls of this dingy old building, this shadowy 
office with its dark aleove and drab discolored paper 
might have ears. Secretive old Mudgett! Yet he could 
not stop that prying mind of his from reaching out into the 
unknowable and seeing a vaster significance in this, his 
master idea. He, Thomas A. Mudgett, would go farther, 
much farther than merely solving the problem that had 
baffled all the ages. Remember, Mudgett was a practical 
man 

So to have any conception of the prodigious thing that 
was taking shape in his long bony head one must first 
clearly understand certain fundamental truths. The first 
of these is: Babies come from heaven. 

If you believe this you believe it; if you don’t you don’t. 
But it is undeniable that nowhere on earth is this particular 
truth.so palpable as in a foundling home. Alas, 
in the outer world the fact is sometimes forgotten, 
overlooked or even doubted. Ina foundling home, 
never 

And the reason is this: Babies that come to a 
foundling home never have fathers. Conceivable 
that this may happen in the outer world, but 
not often. In the home not a single baby had 
ever had a father. Not one. And even more 

ignificant: The babies that came to the found- 








ling home never had mothers. 

The conclusion is self-apparent. 

Mudgett was a bachelor, miserly and mean. 
He fumed, fussed and gnashed his teeth; he paced 
his dingy office with its worn carpet and 
dark alcove where he hung his frayed 
Prince Albert coat; he pulled the lobe of 
his left ear with his right hand until his 
ear was curiously elongated; he haunted 
the secondhand stores and auction rooms 
for fixtures and furnishings—-cribs; per- 

mbulators; little wicker chairs; he bought 

baby bottles with flaws in them, at whole- 

ale; bought the cheapest cotton stuff instead 
of fine linen; hovered like a vulture over the 
publie markets; bargained, bullied, beat down; 
overworked every employe of the home; got 
cullions from Ellis Island, paid them fairly 
nothing; brought pretty nurses from Jersey and 
Pennsylvania towns and rewarded them with a 
ong for performing endless labor; he laughed 
and wept, smiled and sobbed, prayed and whimpered, 
cursed, sang hymns and jazz in the pursuit of donations. 
But Mudgett never denied an infant its birthright, never 
denied that babies come from heaven; and never refused 
to take one inte the home, 

“Why, I say now, that’s what the home is for.” It 
wasn’t a state institution, nor was it maintained by the 
city or county. The dilapidated old four-story brick build- 
ing belonged to Thomas A. Mudgett. Quasi public, or 
quasi private to a limited degree; but nevertheless it was 
Mudgett’s— belonged to him and the foundlings. And-—as 
Mudgett sometimes put it to himself without opening his 
tight-closed lips the state, county and city be damned. 
‘L say now, it belongs to me and the foundlings. Do what 
we please with it. Everybody else be damned, unless ‘i 
And here he would rub his long bony hands together. 
‘That is to say, unless one desires to make a donation.” 
Then, in that case, old Mudgett would open his mouth 
devoutly and praise God from whom all blessings flow. 

Po-night and this is the manner in which his master 
idea had come to him-—Mudgett had been reading the 
Bible, a thing he did now and again, chiefly in public, but 
ometimes in private for the purpose of getting new argu- 
ments to use against prospective donors. As has been 
aid, Mudgett was an intensely practical man. He was 
earching feverishly. Work had stopped across the street 
om the uncompleted new foundling home. To put it 
mildly —lack of funds. Again and again in his most tear- 
provoking voice he had depicted the inadequacies of the 
old brick building. His periods had been marked by 
prayers. Nevertheless all the arguments known to him 
and that included all there werehad grown stale. They 
no longer moved the ossified consciences and petrified 
hearts of his listeners, who were few enough, the Lord 
knows! 

Then it was he had turned the page and his shrewd eyes 
had fallen upon the first line of the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 


“T say now, I've spoken with the tongue of men, but 
what is the tongue of angels? What,” inquired Mudgett 
of his intensely practical self, “is the language of the 
ingels?"’ 

Unfortunately, he read no farther. His cavernous mind 
was working. He passed through the first seizure of his 
master idea. He, Thomas A. Mudgett, would not stop 
there. The discovery of the origin of language would bring 
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him renown, no 
doubt; but more 
important, if he 
could speak to pros- 
pective donors in the 
language of angels 
money would pour 
in. He rubbed his hands together, pulled the lobe of his 
elongated ear, cracked his knuckles, “Irresistible! Money 
will pour in!" : 

He set himself to do some close reasoning, said to his 
innermost self: 


Babies come from heaven; 
Only the angels dwell in heaven; 
Therefore babies are angels. 


Pretty shrewd. But it may be said that Mudgett’s mind 
paused not for self-congratulation; merely took the con- 
clusion of this syllogism and used it as the minor premise 
of a second and even mote important syllogism. His mind 
worked as follows: 

Babies are angels. This has been proved. Very well 
then, no one can gainsay that angels speak the language of 
angels. Axiomatical. And the conclusion is undeniable. 
He wrote it down on the used envelope still saving pad 
paper, Like this: 


Angels speak the language of angels; 

Babies are angels; 

Therefore babies speak the language of angels. 
“T say now = 

Mudgett glanced cautiously over his shoulder to make 
certain that he was alone with his flaming idea. He stared 
into the gloom, then rose up like a shadowy vulture and 
crept to the door. Opening it a crack he craned his long 
neck and listened. 

Down the narrow winding stairway from the second 
floor and along the ill-lighted corridor came curious noises, 
faint yet audible — a distant chorus of yaps and howls. He 
closed the door softly arid hung there, pulling the lobe of 
his left ear. Hadn't he just proved that babies speak the 
language of angels? Something was wrong. Did heaven 
sound like that those eternal howls? Did it? If he 
should speak to prospective donors in the language of 
babies! Say now 

He tried to banish the thought. Yet it persisted. His 
mind visualized the thing — vividly it pictured him stand- 
ing before an assemblage of prospective patrons speaking to 
them in the first syllables that come forth from an infant’s 
lips: “Goo,” 

Old Mudgett made the noise aloud. After all, it wasn’t 
an unpleasant sound, ‘Goo-goo,”’ pronounced he solemnly. 
“T say now, not half bad.” 

“But,” queried the intensely practical side of his mind, 
“what does it mean?” 
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Even Mudgett’s imagination could notanswer. 
He hadn't the slightest idea what “goo-goo” 
meant. Not the slightest. Yet throughout the 
years women visitors had leaned over the cribs 
enthralled while the diminutive occupants of 
these cribs murmured “Goo.” 

“I say now, maybe it has some meaning.”’ He 
would try it out on someone. 

Mudgett pushed the button at the side of his 
desk. As always he pushed it with determined 
force, as if tremendous will power and physical 
effort were necessary to move the indicator in 
the matron’s room. Old Mudgett never gave 
electricity quite its due. No mistaking his ring. 

Whenever he pushed the button Miss Bax 
appeared. Sometimes Mudgett pondered the 
phenomenon. He would ring, then glance over 
his shoulder, and Miss Bax would be standing 
inside his office with the door closed, looking at 
him with her level gray gaze. Baffling eyes had 
Miss Bax. She never smiled. The head matron 
of the foundling home, she was as intensely effi- 
cient as old Mudgett was intensely practical 
perhaps even more so. She had other faults, 
but efficiency was the greatest. Another was 
her youth, her youngness. And alas—though 
Mudgett concealed it from himself—she was a 
handsome little person; carved out of some such 
substance as ivory by a sculptor who hadn't 
very much to do except to concoct curious pig- 
ments such as Egyptian dusk, which was her 
hair; and serene gray, which concealed every- 
thing back of it yet was translucent —her eyes. 

Mudgett had pushed the bell with determined 
force, but as yet he had not turned around.” He 
continued to droop over his desk very like a vul- 
ture that had dropped down into a swivel chair. One long 
hand was outstretched holding the stub of a pencil in the 
rays that came down from the desk light. Back of him in 
the ill-lighted gloom of the office there had not been the 
slightest sound. Yet he knew Miss Bax had entered and 
closed the door. He could feel her gray eyes upon the back 
of his shabby alpaca coat. A tremendous determination 
came to him. To-night, this very minute with his master 
idea as a sledge, he would break through the little matron’s 
baffling placidity. 

For a full minute he did not move. He wanted to wait 
until she spoke, but knew he could not hold out that long. 
His idea was burning him up, consuming him wholly; the 
very soul of him was aflame. Also, he wanted to try that 
first infant word, see its effect upon her. He strove 
mightily to conceive of some intensely practical way of 
saying “‘Goo” to Miss Bax. Alas, he had to give it up. 

And so, laying down his pencil, he turned slowly in his 
revolving chair. Miss Bax was standing in the shadows 
by the door. 

Mudgett cleared his throat. ‘‘ Miss Bax —I’ve been giv- 
ing thought to the hardness of the heart of humanity,” 
said he ponderously. ‘Can you suggest any argument that 
would have a meliorating effect upon prospective donors? 
Can you?” He shot her a glance, but did not wait for a 
reply. “Has it ever occurred to you that if I could speak 
to them in the language of the angels money would roll 
in? Has it?"’ He studied her. He could detect not the 
least movement or emotion. ‘You understand what I 
mean by the language of the angels? You know what the 
language of the angels is, Miss Bax?” 

“T haven't an idea, Mr. Mudgett.”’ 

“What! Haven’t you given the matter any thought?” 

“No; I haven't given it a thought.” 

He peered incredulously through the gloom. ‘But, Miss 
Bax, surely you read the Bible?” He tapped the Book, 
stroked it with a familiar touch. 

“I haven't time to read anything,” replied the little 
matron quietly. 

“You don’t read the Bible?” 

No.”’ 

“Miss Bax!” He picked up the Bible as if he would 
then and there read it to her, cover to cover. In asonorous 
voice he read one line: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels ‘ss 

There Mudgett stopped short, cleared his throat, pulled 
his ear. Although his shrewd eyes had caught the following 
line he read no farther. He closed the Book. 

“IT say now, how can you consider yourself a person to 
be associated with babies if you don’t read the Bible?”’ 

After a silence of a moment she replied, “‘I associate 
with them as little as possible. As you know, my work 
is executive, seeing that others attend to them.” 

“But you love babies?” 

No answer. 

“You love babies, don’t you, Miss Bax?” 

“No.” There was a glint in the matron’s usually 
serene eye. “I dislike them tremendously. Is that all, Mr. 
Mudgett?”’ 

Mudgett held up his huge hands with shocked piety. 
“Do you love anything?” 
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She did not answer this. In a low even voice she asked, “Well now, they failed. The great philologists and way along labyrinthian halls and came to a standstill 
*‘Do you love babies, Mr. Mudgett?”’ philosophers of all times have failed. I, Thomas A. inside a double glass door, He asked for the head of t} 
Her eyes were tranquil, unsmiling. But there wassome- Mudgett, will succeed.” firm. 
thing about them, back of them. The curved line of her “In what? Succeed in what, Mr. Mudgett?”’ The wizened office boy looked at Mudgett. “He isn't 
lips seemed to have softened a little. Old Mudgett noted He glared at her. “‘But I’ve just explained; succeed in in, but I'll see.” 
these things and despaired. He could not for the life of discovering the origin—-the manner in which language Mudgett sat with hands clasped. Job was a fidgety per 
him interpret Miss Bax. Something was there wholly started, the grunts, interjections, imitative sounds, the son compared with old Mudgett on astil! hunt for donation 
unintelligible to himself. Yet, absurdly enough, therecame words from which language has been evolved. Don’t you Presently the wizened person returned. “ He'll see you.”’ 
to him an almost unconquerable desire to say ‘‘ Goo.” see? Don’t you see, Miss Bax?” he implored. They proceeded slowly through a room where an ani 
Yes, perhaps it did have some meaning! He moved “‘T--yes, I think I see.” mated young man was hanging up numerals on a large 
with deliberation and, he hoped, dignity to the window, “Well now, of course you see. Shall we decide upon the blackboard. Men lounged on a bench. Tickers ticked 


clasped his hands behind his back, gazed out from the number seven? 


} 
shadows of his office into the shadows of the street. The think for a minute that seven babies alone together for person opened a ground-glass door, revealing a mauve 
March wind made a desolate sound. The unfinished wall two years would be mute? A mute baby! Think of it. carpet and mahogany office furniture—spacious, silent 
across the way appeared in the city’s slender moonlight Preposterous!”’ At the far end, facing the door, sat a man whose face had 
like the ghost of some infinitely forlorn hope. Four years, Miss Bax almost sighed with the delightful thought of a the fullness an 


Seven babies. Do you suppose, do you They passed into a short silent hallway and the wizened 


1 color of the sun behind a film of gray 





if; and only that wall and those black socketlike windows mute baby. clouds. A stenographer, book in hand, vanished through 
. that stared back at him. The new foundling home, all Mudgett was pacing the floor now with long uneven another door. The man at the desk continued to seratch . 
there was of it, a ghost of a living dream. Standing there, strides. “Grunts, interjections, imitations, words. Words! his signature to a pile of letter rhe scratching of the pen 


his flaming idea of a moment past rekindled and flared up They will speak to each other in the language’’—he was the only sound Mudgett stood with hands still 


in his cavernous brain, obliterating the pallid moonlit wall. stopped abruptly and peered at the little matron through clasped, head slightly bowed, attempting to read the let 


1 
the penman glanced 





“The fourth floor—what’s up there, Miss Bax?” the dimness—-‘‘in the language of ” Her gray eyes’ ters upside down. Present; up and 
“Discarded and broken things, the Christmas-tree or- were upon him, level, serene, unemotional, He cleared his scowled at the vulturelike figure hovering over his dest 
naments; just rubbish, Mr. Mudgett.”’ throat. ‘In the original language, whatever that is,’’ he “Have a seat. Money?” 
‘‘Will you have it cleared out—everything?”” He con- substituted for the thing in his mind. ““Money,” echoed Mudgett. He continued to stand 
tinued blankly to gaze out the window. ‘Use the back “But, Mr. Mudgett wf “Haven't a cent.” The penman continu 
room, third floor, for storage.’”’ Swinging around he faced “No misgivings,”” commanded Mudgett. “Do you, “Not—a—sou—marquee.” With a flourish 
her. ‘Miss Bax, what happens to babies when—when Miss Bax, or do you not wish to assist me in solving the the last signature and placed the pen acr 
they first come to earth?” greatest of all enigmas, the Sphinxian riddle that has small ivory elephant. Leaning back in his ch 
The little head matron kept her poise. “First they are eluded all mankind?” squint at old Mudgett. “Forget that pose, T 
spanked to make them catch their breath, Mr. Mudgett.”’ “If you desire me to,” replied the lovely little person by me the creeps. . You look like an effigy of al 
“No; I don’t mean that. What happens? I'll tell you. the door. “But have you thought of the cost?” of the world. Sit down.”’ 
They become contaminated. That’s what. They forget “Money a: Mudgett did so. Each regarded the othér in silence 


all about —all about where they came from. But suppose,’ Old Mudgett strode about his office, sank down at his Then both grinned. Concerning that silent gaze of the two 
he rushed on, “‘just suppose they were never contami- desk, placed his gaunt shaggy head between clenched men, ending in a 
nated. Ponderthis. Iwantyoutoseeit. Supposea number fists. When he raised his head to tell her that he thought of its meaning, however, can be cor 
of babies, lots of them, six or seven, did not see a human he could arrange even the financing of heaven he felt a Just thirty-seven years ago, ( 
being except themselves, did not hear a human voice keen, unquieting disappointment. His office was vacant had started life on an even footing —in the same foundling 
except their own for two or three years. Isolated, segre- save for himself and his master idea. The efficient little home. Later they had blacked boots together 


grin, a volume might be written. Some 


ed in a sentence 





of one week, both 





gated, the world barred out. Just suppose F matron had silently departed. “Not a sou marquee,”’ said the head of the brokerage 
“Nothing can bar out the world,”’ said Miss Bax quietly. firm 
; “Not even a Chinese wall.” um Mudgett said nothing, but continued to gaze at the 
“We shall see. Well, now—you shall see. No contami- UDGETT on the following morning donned his sanc- broker in an inescapable way 
nation, no human face, no voice save their own—two timonious Prince Albert and disappeared into the The man with the face of a beclouded sun scowled and 
years.” Subway. At Wall Street he came to the surface, where the tapped the glass-topped desk with his finger tip Hi 
“Who is going to feed them?”’ asked Miss Bax, her in- March breeze was blowing the spring lambs gently down fingers were stout and spatulate 
tensely efficient mind at work. “How are they going to be the grade toward Broad Street. What a day! Full of “Say,” he suddenly barked, thrusting his head venom 
| i fed? Bathed? Changed?” wind. Mudgett, with coat tails flapping, entered a Broad ously forward, “do you know what month th 
Old Mudgett pulled his ear, frowned down upon the _ Street orlice building and without consulting the register Do you?” 
/ straight-thinking little matron, and commanding all the took an elevator to the tenth floor, where he made his “March,” replied Mudgett quietly. 
| j dignity of which his “March. Has that any particular 
t gaunt frame was pos- significance to you?” 
‘ sible, reminded her he J 1 Mudgett 
{ was an intensely prac- tax!” shouted tl 
tical man. a cent! ‘ 










“Do you think I ; regarded 

8: would forget that ; P > rrowtful yet intensely practical eye 

} babies have to be . ’ ' , i 

| fed?”’ he demanded. 

} This minor detail 
had indeed slipped his 
mind, but he refused 

! to allow it to balk his 
purpose. He tried to 
think of a possible 

manner of accomplish- 

t ing the feeding and ‘ ' i 
bathing. His mind did . , ; ; ght per cent! Pauperized 
not work well along ’ r i 
those particular lines. 

“The details,”’ said 
he authoritatively, 
“will be left to you.” 
He cleared his throat. 
“The best food, air 
and sunlight, but they 
must be segregated 

‘ from the world—not 
a human.” 

‘But, Mr. Mudgett, 
why?” 
“The origin of lan- 
guage,” replied Mud- 
iJ gett emphatically. In 

; his own mind he re- 

volved a more celestial idea, i desk calendar, and 

j but decided it would be as well 

not to mention this to Miss Bax. 
“‘An experiment, a simple yet y; 

4 prodigious experiment, Miss ; , . have plen » eat, have 

Bax,” explained he in his most : they? They’re not sta 

intensely practical manner. 

“‘One which will be of the greatest benefit to the babies a 

thus segregated, and of major importance to all mankind. ’ 

I wish to discover the origin of language.’’ He broke off Begged in One Secondhand Store a Nil "“ thick neck of the man be 

abruptly, and demanded, ‘‘Have you read Aristotle or After Another — But Bought = (LL ; sk ar 

Spencer?” Not a Single Articte of Furniture a certain matter ir h 

“Va.” (Continued on Page 146) 
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S ONE faces the various front doors 
of the Capitol at Washington, the 
House of Representatives occupies 


the left-hand end of the building, the Senate occu- 
pies the right-hand end of the building, and the 
Supreme Court holds down the center. 

At first thought this would seem to be a poorly 
balanced arrangement, as there are four hundred 
and thirty-five members in the House of Represen- 
tatives, ninety-six members in the Senate, and only 
nine members in the Supreme Court. On second 
thought, however, one realizes that the weight of 
the brains of the Supreme Court is equal to the 
square of the Capitol’s hypotenuse plus the cubic 
contents of the dome, and that the Supreme Court 
is therefore properly located. The two ends, more- 
over, are balanced by the fact that what the Senate lacks 
in numbers it makes up in lung power and dead weight; 
while the large population of the House is partially nullified 
by the almost complete vacuums that exist in the heads of 
some of its members. 

One reaches the House of Representatives by entering 
the left-hand end of the Capifol and squeezing into an 
elevator with a number of -worthy people from Ispheming, 
Mich., Woodechuck Hills, Vt., or Walla Walla, Wash., who 
have come ali the way to Washington for the special pur- 
pose of seeing the Government engaged in a little heavy 
governing. The sight of a real live congressman in the 
elevator with them causes their breath to come in short, 
quick pants of excitement. One gets the impression that if 
they were to see a Supreme Court justice or a cabinet meim- 
ber they would require the services of pulmotors to keep 
them from passing completely away. 


Gray Congressmen at Work 


TMHE elevator spills out its freight on the third floor, and 

the worthy people from Ispheming and Woodchuck 
Hills and Walla Walla find themselves confronting a num- 
ber of swinging doors, something like the swinging doors 
which formerly closed the so-called family entrances of that 
celebrated American institution, the saloon. Each swing- 
ing door is guarded by a venerable gentleman who is 
plunged in gloomy meditation, probably over the thought 
that so many nice-looking people not only take the trouble 
to pass through these doors each day but even appear to 
find something interesting in the proceedings which they 
witness. 

Inside the swinging doors are the galleries, partly filled 
with puzzled observers. The first impression that the 
House makes on one of these observers is one of grayness, 
of flatness, of colorlessness, of dreariness, of uninteresting- 
The curving sweep of seats in the big hall is dark 
gray; the light that comes down from the large glass roof 
is a gray light; the congressmen, half submerged among 
the empty seats, seem to be clothed in gray—though occa- 
sionally a congressman wears a blue or a brown suit. But 
just as all cats look gray at night, so do all congressmen 
look gray on the floor of the House. Not only do they look 
gray but they act gray. Some of them sit with their feet 
on the backs of the chairs in front of them, some of them 
read newspapers, some of them allow toothpicks to dangle 
nonchalantly from their lips, some of them doze. When 
they talk they emit a gray line of talk for the most part. 

The second impression that one receives is that of gen- 
eral bewilderment and unrest. Why aren’t there more 
congressmen in sight? Why do they move around all the 
time? Why don’t they sit still? What are they talking 
about? Do they know what they are talking about? Does 
unybody know what they are talking about? 

There appear to be signs of intelligence on the floor of 
the House. Stenographers hasten busily from member 
to member as they come to life and rise to their feet to 
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emit a few remarks. The life of a congressional stenog- 
rapher can scarcely be a happy one, for a large proportion 
of the remarks that he is obliged to inscribe in his note- 
books are about as important and intelligible as Chinese 
cubist poetry in the original. Let us listen for a moment. 

One of the gray-laoking gentlemen on the floor of the 
House is standing on his feet droning along drearily on 
some subject such as ‘the relation of time and temperature 
to the killing of potatoes and potato mosaic virus. Up 
then gets another gray-looking gentleman and rudely 
interrupts the gentleman speaking. 

“I demand the regular order,’’ says he mysteriously. 

He makes his demand of a gentleman who is sitting be- 
hind the high mahogany throne from which all the aisles 
of the House of Representatives radiate. 

This gentleman mdves uncomfortably on his throne and 
says wearily, “The regular order is demanded. Is there 
any objection?” 

There is a pause, and then another gray-looking man 
staggers wearily to his feet and says, “ Well, I object.” 

Two or three men then talk unintelligibly for a moment, 
after which another gray-looking man walks down the 
aisle with a determined frown on his face and says, ‘‘ Mister 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last word.” 

At this an elderly gray man with a small tramplike gray 
beard gets briskly to his feet and declares firmly, ‘‘ There is 
no last word.” 

He is ignored, however, by the man in the aisle, who 
elevates his chin defiantly and declares, ‘ Mister Speaker, 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

This, however, gets nowhere with the man with the 
tramplike gray beard 

“ Mister Speaker,”’ says he, “I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing either the amend- 
ment or the paragraph under consideration.” 

The gentleman on the high mahogany throne clasps his 
brow wearily with his hand and gazes at the ceiling with a 
pained air. “If the gentleman from [Illinois presses his 
point of order,”’ says he, “of course the Chair must sus- 
tain it.” 

The gentleman from Illinois declares simply, “I make 
the point of order.” . 

The gentleman on the throne stifles a yawn. “The 
Chair sustains the point of order,”’ says he, “The gentle- 
man from Arizona will proceed in order.” 

The gentleman from Arizona mumbles a few words 
which are unintelligible to everyone in the gallery because 
of the fact that the other members of the House shuffle 
their feet, rustle newspapers, whisper among themselves, 
walk in and out and around, and clear their throats indus- 
triously. 

When he has finished he says plaintively to the man on 
the throne, “ Mister Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks.” 

Thereupon another man gets up and says, “ Mister 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on the subject of the fauna of Cranberry Creek.” 
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The man on the throne crosses his legs 
and says, ‘ Is-there-objection-the-Chair- 
hears-none.” 

It is evident that everyone on the floor of the 
House wishes to go to sleep. This, however, is 
not to be. Up gets a cross-looking, gray-looking 
man and wakes the throne holder by saying in a 
hateful manner, ‘‘ Mister Speaker, I move to 
strike out the figures $1,100,000, and insert in lieu 
thereof $1,100,005.”’ 

Thereupon the man on the throne declares 
that the clerk will read the amendment; and a 
gray-looking clerk who sits in the shadow of the 
throne reads, in a flat voice, ‘ Page-23-line-9- 
strike-out-$1,100,000-and-insert-in-lieu-thereof- 
$1,100,005.” 

Then the cross-looking gray man starts to make a few 
pointed remarks, but is interrupted by the gentleman 
from Illinois with the tramplike gray beard. 

‘Mister Speaker,” says he, “I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment.” 

Thereupon the cross-looking man comes right back at 
him by remarking offensively, “‘I make the point of no 
quorum.” 

The man on the throne uncrosses his legs peevishly and 
says, “The gentleman from Iowa will proceed in order.”’ 


The Chair Counts the House 


HIS does not impress the gentleman from Iowa, who 
sneers hatefully and says briefly, ‘‘I make the point of 
no quorum.” 

At this the man on the throne straightens his back, 
sighs heavily and says, ‘The gentleman from Iowa makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count.” 

His eyes take on the glassy stare of one who is concen- 
trating violently, and he counts industriously for five min- 
utes while the congressmen scuffle and cough and chatter 
Then the hateful gentleman from lowa who made so much 
noise about the point of no quorum suddenly comes to 
life and says, “I withdraw the point of no quorum. Mister 
Speaker, I have made some study not only of the Con- 
stitution of this country but also of the Constitution of 
England -” 

This brings the man with the tramplike gray beard to 
his feet once more. 

“Mister Speaker,” says he, ‘I make the point that 
the Constitution of England has nothing to do with in- 
creasing this amount by five dollars.” 

The gentleman on the throne communes with himself 
for a few moments, and then announces majestically, 
“The Chair sustains the point of order.” 

This starts the hateful man on a rampage again. “ Mis- 
ter Speaker,’’ says he venomously, ‘I make the point of 
no quorum.” 

At this point the single reporter who is occupying the 
press gallery gets up and walks out of the gallery. 

The man on the throne bats his eyes two or three times 
and then remarks hopelessly, ‘‘The gentleman from Iowa 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count.” 

So he begins counting again. The few scattered con- 
gressmen on the floor of the House chatter and scuffle and 
wander in and out; and spectators in the gallery, definitely 
abandoning all hope of finding out the object of or the 
reason for any of these mystifying matters, move on to 
Statuary Hall or to the Senate Chamber. 

The dark cloud of mystification and despair that settles 
down on the average observer of the House of Representa- 
tives is due to the erroneous and almost universal impres- 
sion that the House of Representatives is the place where 
the representatives do most of their representing. 

As a matter of fact the average representative uses 
the floor of the House of Representatives for two great 
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purposes: He uses it as a place to get tangled up in the 
luxuriant growth of befuddling rules that have been 
so carefully nurtured and fertilized by successive Con- 
gresses since March 4, 1789, when the first Congress of 
the United States began to do business in a simple and 
amateurish manner. And he uses it as a garden in 
which to plant the little acorns which shall later grow 
into great reélection oaks. But he uses it for very 
little else. 

The actual business of the House of Representatives 
is done in committees, which are nothing more or less 
than small congresses. In the beginning there were 
only a few committees; but committees, like every- 
thing else connected with the House of Representa- 
tives, have grown with such vigor and enthusiasm that 
when one gets too close to them they bulk so large 
that nothing else can be seen. There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to what ails the House of Represen- 
tatives. The House itself says that it would be all 
right if it weren’t for the Senate. It is true that the 
House is frequently and unjustly blamed for the floun- 
derings of the Senate. Considering the handicaps 
under which the House labors, it does pretty well, but 
the handicaps are sufficient to make a less hard-boiled 
organization drop dead from discouragement. There 
are so many things the matter with the House, and all 
the things are so serious, that any one of them is enough 
to make a doctor shake his head and decide to operate. The 
person who gets sufficiently close to the committee system 
is frequently unable to see any other faults, and is apt to 
declare that all the trouble lies in the committees. If an- 
other person happens to have his attention particularly 
drawn to the great number of members in Congress he 
declares that the fault lies there. Another blames weak 
leaders. Another blames the shortness of a representa- 
tive’s term of office. Another blames the seniority system. 
Others blame other things. So when eight or ten persons 
give you eight or ten reasons for the condition of Congress 
you should not necessarily conclude that most of them are 
wrong; in fact all of them are probably right. 

The faults, of course, grow worse wit h each passing year. 
Take, for example, the committees. In 1802 there were 
five committees. In a few years more there were eight. 
A little later there were fifteen. When the European war 
broke out there were fifty-five. If an expert on Congress 
had been told that there would ever be any more he would 
have burst into tears and asked to be led at once to the 
psychopathic ward. At the present time, however, there 
are sixty house committees. 


Rule by Committee 


NE of the most popular recreations in the House of 

Representatives is introducing bills. Congressmen in 
dulge in this harmless amusement all day long. Sometimes 
the congressmen write their own bills, but more often their 
secretaries or their stenographers or their friends write 
them. When the bills are written the congressmen take 
them over to the floor of the House and drop them in a 
basket. Later they are printed, so that they look far more 
important and official than they really are. Only a few 
years ago there were more than thirty-three thousand 
bills introduced in the House of Representatives during 
a single Congress. Such bills include almost everything 
except recipes for making rum. They remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Ozro Flittermouse, 
grant a pension to Clairvoya D. Ectoplasm, authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant two condemned brass cannon to 
the city of Onionville, provide for the survey of Goober 
River and Lizard Creek and their tributaries in Georgia, 
prevent prize fighting on vessels using wharfage facilities 
in the District of Columbia, enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct experiments and determine the prac- 
ticability of making paper out of cornstalks, grant an 
increase of pension to all persons who have lost the use of 
one eye in sampling bootleg liquor in the interests of pro- 
hibition enforcement, provide for the broadcasting of 
speeches in Congress by radio, pay Jonas McNutt for the 
loss of a horse, declare the selling, exchanging or giving 
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away of any pistol, bowie knife, dirk or dirk knife, black 


jack, dagger, sword cane, slung shot, brass or other metal 
knuckle in the District of C 

authorize an act extending an act entitled an act amending 
an act entitled an act to establish a navy yard somewhere 
in North Dakota, and what not. 

Though the average bill is meaningless, w 
practically dead before it starts, it must be acted on by the 
House in some way. As can readily be understood, even 
by those who view politics as some great detestable dis- 


olumbia a misdemeanor, 
thless and 


ease, the House as a whole couldn’t pass judgment on 
thirty-three thousand bills. If it devoted only ten minutes 
to each bill it would have to sit continuously for almost 
four years in order to dispose of them. Consequently all 
bills are dealt out to different committees, which either 
throw them in the wastebasket and forget them or doctor 
them up and bring them out on the floor of the House, 
where they are disposed of with neat: 

The seven or twenty-one or th rty-five member of a 
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committee know a good deal about the bills which they 
bring out on the floor of the House, and thé four hundred 
other members don’t know much of ar 
So the four hundred ignorant ones usually and of necessity 
accept the recommendations of the few informed ones, 
which would be a fine thing if the informed ones were al 
ways right. Unfortunately they are frequently wrong, 
owing to the fact that they are sometimes made up of or 
headed by small-bore politicians with unerring instinct 
for doing the wrong thing. That is one of the unfortunate 
features of the committee system. But the House makes 
just as much speed when it is wrong as when it is right. 
The House prides itself on its celerity. It has so much 
business to transact and so little time in which to transact 
it that it cannot afford to listen to animated windbags of 
the sort that are permitted to wheeze and blow without 
restraint on the floor of the Senate. There are plenty of 
animated windbags on the floor of the House; but when 
they wish to become windy they must hie them to the 
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cloakrooms or to the pages of the Congressional Record 
or to their homes—or secure an election to the Senate 
One of the most flannel-mouthed of orators in the Senate 
was once a representative. He may rant and rave for 
hours nowadays without let or hindrance; but when he 
used to try it in the House he was given the coarse and 
unmistakable congressional razz to such an extent that he 
was seldom able to struggle to the surface. 

There is a mistaken idea that a young and earnest cor 
gressman can at almost any moment rise to his feet on the 
floor of the House, pass the fingers of his left hand dramati 
cally through his flowing locks, thrust his right hand be 
tween the first and second buttons of his coat in a Daniel 
Websterish manner, and deliver an impassioned two-hour 
speech on Woman, Lovely Woman, or The Passing of the 
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Little Red Schoolhouse, or something similar. Such, 
however, is not the case. A young and earnest con- 
gressman hasn't a chance in the worid to get away 
with any such stuff. If he is a persistent cuss he might 
have a chance to offer an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill or something equally thrilling, and to speak 
for five minutes in explanation of his amendment. He 
must, however, adhere rigidly to the subject under di 

and if he doesn’t the gray-appearing and 
blank-looking gentleman from Illinois, Mr. James R 
Mann, or the dusty-appearing and apologetic-looking 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Finis J. Garrett de- 
pending on whether the young and earnest congress- 
man is a Democrat or a Republican—will probably 
ise to his feet and unemotionally make the point of 


cussion; 


order that the gentleman isn't discussing the amend 
ment The reupon the gentleman will either discuss 
the amendment or take a back seat. If limited to five 
minutes the silveriest-tongued boy orator in the world 
would find some difficulty in getting steamed up to a 
point where he could make any soul-stirring remarks 
on an amendment to an appropriation bill. ‘That is 
the House of Representatives is usually 
about as exciting as casual business conversations be 
tween the waiter and the cook of an all-night lunch 
wagon, 

Much has been said in the past few years concerning the 
general nit-wittedness of the House of Representative 
ihe truth of the matter seems to be that the House has as 
many able men as it has ever had within the memory of 
even the oldest and sourest members of the Them-Wa: 
The-Happy-Days Club. It is pretty generally conceded 
that at least sixty congressmen out of the total House 
membership of four hundred and thirty-five are very able 
men—that, in short, the House of Representatives is a 
The three hundred and seventy 
five other members are pleasant, good-natured, kind 
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truly representative body 


hearted, likable, half-baked individuals with a panting, 
overwhelming, all-pervading longing to hang on to their 
jobs 

One of the odd features of the House of Repre enta- 
tives is that almost any one of the four hundred and 
thirty-five members will admit that there aren't more 
than sixty able representatives —though some think there 
are as many as one hundred —and that a distinct odor 
Stilton clings around the rest. Each one, however, figure 
himself as one of the sixty; never as one of the three hun 
dred and seventy-five 


The Wrong Fellow 


NE congressman in a contemplative mood recently re 

marked that Congress was largely made up of men wit! 
one-track and one-idea minds. Once they have absorbed 
an idea there is no way to rid them of it except by blasting 
it out of their heads, That, he remarked, was the reason 
that so many congressmen, if questioned, would unques 
tionably state that Rex Beach is a summer resort, 
Yom Kippur is a sort of herring and that Paster Sunday is 
Billy Sunday’s sister. He also added gloomily that a 


Massachusetts congressman asked a fellow congressm 





to attend and speak at a Longfellow celebration to be held 
near that poet’s former home. The fellow congressman 
balked. ‘‘What do they want to hold a celebration over 
that guy for?"’ he asked. “Nobody ever heard of him 
intil he married Alice Roosevelt.” For the benefit of the 
boobs that sent this boob to Congress it should be ex 
plained that the only Longfellow he knew anything about 
was the able and distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Nich 
Longworth. 

It is when one stands in front of the boobs in Congress 
and begins to cast a contemplative eye beyond them to the 
reasons that give them their power, that one bursts into 
a light perspiration over such distant matters as unre 
tricted immigration. The boobs are there, nobody ques 
tions that least of all the congre men There ire 
congressmen sitting on the floor of the House whose know! 
edge of the multitude of House rules is so small that 
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Saarenpaa's Great Right Hand Closed Round the Wrestler's 


Back+«Thrust Ankte 


AUL BUNYAN, to quote from a classic of the logging 
Posse was a lad who could drive more miles and 
pull more stunts in more new styles than any other 
peavey prince before or then or ever since. Paul it was, 
as all good loggers know, who dug the Columbia in order 
to drain an inland sea that lay between the Cascades and 
the Rockies so he could get out a drive of logs he had 
contracted to supply for Noah’s ark. And Paul it 
was who scooped out the basins of the Great Lakes 
so there would be drinking holes handy for Babe, his 
big blue ox, while he was logging off the Mississippi 
Valley to get timbers for the building of the Spanish 
Armada 

Now the old-timers are saying Paul staged .he deep- 
water contest that was the undoing of the big Finn, 
Toivo Saarenpaa. In this instance the old-timers 
aren't holding strictly to the truth, because Paul took 
his outfit over to Russia just before the revolution and 
hasn’t been neard from since the last time Trotzky 
As a matter of fact, Uncle Andy 
McPherson did most of the plotting against the big 
Finn. 

Uncle Andy is an independent lumberman whose 
mill is located on Yaquina Bay, out on the Oregon 
Toivo Saarenpaa, huge, blond, blue-eyed, slow 
of speech but swift of action, bosses a company outfit 
that operates along the Yaquina River above the bay. 
Without doubt there are good woodsmen to be found 
in other camps. Equally without doubt the best log- 
gers in the world are to be found on the Pacific Coast 
this by their own admission. And Saarenpaa enjoyed 
the reputation of bossing the wildest gang of rough- 
necks west of the Cascades and of himself being the 
hardest boiled of them all. 

Uncle Andy did not appreciate the big Finn's quali- 
ties of leadership. Many a time and oft, slouching in 
an easychair in the lobby of the trim little hotel he 
had built for his own convenience down on the bay, 
he had spent hours at a time trying to evolve a plan 
for humbling Saarenpaa. One day while thus engaged 


was assassinated. 
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a little man in uni- 
form drifted in and 
asked for a job. 
Uncle Andy shook his 
head regretfully. Out 
of respect for the uniform he would have liked to offer 
the fellow a place, but what could such a runt do in the 
woods? Then something familiar about the man’s twin- 
kling eyes and high arched, aggressive little nose drew 
closer attention. 

“Well, for the love of Mike!”’ the lumberman exclaimed, 
extending a welcoming paw. “It’s Finnigan! Sit down, 
my boy, and tell me what’s what. By the uniform I know 
you helped chase the Kaiser into Holland.” 

“I did,” the little man admitted, grinning. “With a 
spud. When I enlisteil I told ’em what a helluva fighting 
logger I was Ae 

Uncle Andy interrupted with a chuckle of amusement. 

“Did they believe you-—-about that fighting business?” 

Finnigan’s habitual grin grew more pronounced than 
usual. 

“T might have gotten by but for the intelligence test,” 
he confided. ‘After I had monkeyed with that for an 
hour or two they put me to peeling spuds and washing 
dishes. Later I was transferred to the Spruce Division, 
and there I’ve been ever since, peeling spuds and washing 
dishes.” 

Uncle Andy chuckled again. 

“Served you right for trying to call yourself a logger,” 
he observed. 

Before the war Finnigan had been rated as one of the 
best camp cooks on the coast, and to have been put to 
work as a kitchen mechanic—or flunky, as such men 
are called in the canips—was the greatest indignity he 

could have suffered. Uncle Andy continued to 

chuckle abstractedly. He had begun to wonder 

what sort of job he could find for the little man. 

“And you diuin’t even get a chance to learn any- 
thing new,” he commented conversationally. 

“Sure I did,” Finnigan replied. “I 

leartied what a whole congressional in- 

vest (gating committee couldn't diseover. 

A second loot who knew where I kept 

my bottle cached, told me. He said all 

of sixty-four board feet of spruce was 

required in the building of an average 

plane, and he said the Spruce Division 

had spent about one hundred and sixty- 

four million dollars getting ready to cut that sixty- 

four feet that was needed.” 

Later McPherson gave those figures the considera- 
tion they deserved. In fact, later he repeated them 
to Saarenpaa and told how much he could have saved the 
Government if he had been permitted to get out what 
spruce might have been needed. Saarenpaa’s comment 
regarding his ability to do that little thing was, as it were, 
the final straw that choked Uncle Andy’s goat, and re- 
sulted in the deep-water battle the old-time loggers are now 

attributing to Paul Bunyan’s brain work. 
At the time Finnigan so glibly recited the 
figures Uncle Andy was too 
busy trying to decide what 
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sort of job to give the 
little man to grasp 
immediately the im- 
port of the informa- 
tion. 

Finnigan,” he said after due thought, “you are too 
good to waste in a kitchen. I’ll tell you what I’ll do—you 
rustle a partner and I’ll put you to work in the woods, 
felling timber.” 

Finnigan appreciated the compliment of Uncle Andy’s 
offer, but time and experience had taught him his place. 
He was a cook, and a good one. A job in the woods was 
another matter. He knew even the poorest of the loggers 
would scorn him as a partner. Nevertheless, he felt it 
would be reflecting on Uncle Andy’s judgment to say so. 

“T’ve been cooking for so long I’m spoiled for a regular 
job,” he said cheerfully. “But if I don’t find something 
in my line up the river I'll be back in a day or two and 
rustle a buddy to work with me.” 

Then he hiked up the river to Saarenpaa’s home camp. 

The big Finn did not know Finnigan, as did most of the 
bosses along that coast, and he had but scant respect for 
the uniform Finnigan wore. With practical glance he 
appraised the little man’s narrow shoulders and slender 
hands, white from long immersion in dishwater. Then he 
permitted himself a smile. He liked his joke, Saaren- 
paa did. 

“The cook has two flunkies helping him,” he said. “If 
you can chase them out of camp you can have their job.”’ 

Finnigan did not hesitate. By instinct he found his way 
to the kitchen. More times than one he had flunkied just 
long enough to remove, by strictly legitimate means, the 
cook he happened to be helping. Inside the kitchen he 
glanced first, from force of habit, at the shelf above the 
range, where he knew he would find a battered old alarm 
clock. Beside the alarm clock stood an empty bottle 
He took a flask from his hip and placed it on the other side 
of the clock. 

“A cup half full,” he said to the cook, “to be taken 
before each meal.” 

The cook reached thirstily for the flask, and Finnigan 
repressed a grin. This was going to be easier than he had 
hoped. Then he went to the meat block and selected the 
heaviest cleaver and the wickedest-looking carving knife 

“T’m just back from the trenches,” he informed the 
astonished flunkies. “‘I crave more bloodshed. Better 
beat it before I go into action.” 

He moved softly toward them, flourishing the knife as 
one familiar with his weapon, and hefting the cleaver with 
unconscious skill. 

As the noise of the retreating flunkies died away in the 
distance the cook reached for the flask again. 

“You’re back from which trenches?” he asked with 
languid interest. 

“The potato trenches,” Finnigan answered blithely. 
‘How many bullies do I peel for in this camp?” 

The expected happened next pay day. The cook, partly 
due to the influence of Finnigan’s flask and partly to the 
persuasiveness of Finnigan’s flattery, decided he was too 
good to waste his talent on a bunch of roughneck loggers, 
and Finnigan got dinner that day without assistance. Be- 
cause of the improved quality and quantity of the grub 
Saarenpaa drifted into the kitchen later that afternoon to 
learn what had happened. Finnigan explained, and casu- 
ally asked for an assistant. The Finn had another notion. 


i TONY SARG 


With a Speed Astonishing for One So Large, Saavenpaa Dodged Under the Hurtling Biede 
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“It's a Shame That Such Pretty Little Hands Should Have to Do Such Work"’ 


You’re doing fine—for a flunky,” he said. “Keep 
going for a couple of days and I'll have a cook down here 
from the city. This time it will be a woman. I’m getting 
tired of rustling a new hooch hitter every pay day.” 

Finnigan began to take off his apron. It was insult 
enough to be told he was doing fine—for a flunky. But 
the thought of flunkying for a woman was more than even 
Finnigan could endure. 

“How do you Finns get that way?” he inquired with 
infinite disgust. 

Saarenpaa knew but one way to meet open rebellion. 
At that he felt rather sorry for the poor little runt, so he 
simply slapped instead of delivering the wallop the case 
demanded. That is, he slapped the place Finnigan had 
been standing. Finnigan, his little eyes blazing wrath 
fully, grabbed a cleaver from the meat block and hurled 
it viciously at the Finn’s head. With a speed astonishing 
for one so large Saarenpaa dodged under the hurtling blade. 

“Well, you little devil!’’ he said with honest admiration 
as he straightened up. ‘“‘So you would 
fight, would you?” 

Finnigan, arming himself with a carving 
knife, took a strategic stand on the far side 
of the meat block. 

“Did you ever see a Finnigan who 
wouldn't fight?’’ he demanded belliger- 
ently. 

Saarenpaa thought this over a moment. 

“T know about the Finns,”’ he decided 
finally without jesting, “but I never heard 
about the Finnigans before.’”’ He paused 
and glanced at the clock on the shelf above 
the stove. “Is it that late?” he said. ‘I'd 
better be getting back to the mill. You 
cook for the boys until the woman comes. 
And mind, when she comes you got to help 
her all you can.”” Having thus settled the 
matter to his entire satisfaction he left the 
kitchen. 

Finnigan shook his head hopelessly. 
What could you do with a guy like that, 
anyhow? He recalled how a college boy in 
a camp where he had worked one summer 
had characterized the big Finn. ‘‘ Mentally 
he’s geared to just two speeds,” the college 
boy had said: “Slow and slower forward, 
and no reverse.” 

The college boy certainly had been right. 
Finnigan began to grin again. He decided 
he would stick around for a few days and 
see if he couldn’t find a way to throw a 
monkey wrench into the big fellow’s men- 
tal gears. 

Two days later Saarenpaa, carrying the 
lady’s trunk under one arm as if it were a 
box of flowers, escorted the new cook to the 
kitchen. For once Finnigan's blithe and 
optimistic heart failed him. Inch for inch 
the lady stood as tall as Saarenpaa; pound 
for pound she weighed as much. These 
trifles Finnigan could have forgiven her. 
But she was blond and blue-eyed and un- 
mistakably a Finn. 

Saarenpaa took out his time book and 
asked her name. 








A sl ; 


«? 
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A> “Helga Ehlo,”’ she answered 
The big boss made some com- 
ment in their own language, and 
there followed a machine-gun 
burst of strange-sounding vowels 
and consonants. When this sub- 
sided Saarenpaa introduced Fin- 
nigan with a jerk of his thumb. 

“He'll show you around,”’ he 
said. ‘And if he gets fresh 
bust him right on 
the nose.’’ Then 
he emitted a huge 
chuckle, recalling 
the incident of the 
cleaver. ‘‘And 
you,” he continued, 
addressing Finni- 
gan, “‘move over to 
the bunk house and 
let this lady have 
your room.”’ There 
was a room adjoin- 
ing the kitchen 
Finnigan and the 
preceding cook had 
occupied together. 
“T’ll have a bed and 
springs and mat- 
tress sent over for 

















you,” Saarenpaa 
added for the lady’s 
benefit. 

The lady nodded, and looked at the clock. 

“Tt’s time to start supper,” she said. “How many do 
I cook for?” 

Saarenpaa didn’t bother to answer. With his thumb he 
indicated Finnigan as a sufficient source of information, 
then left the room. Whereupon the lady removed her 
hat and coat, and from one of her suitcases took a capa- 
cious, well-starched bungalow apron. In a manner merely 
matter-of-fact she began to unfasten her skirt. Finnigan 
gazed at her for one horrified moment before he started 
to belt. 

“Here, you!” she yelled. ‘Don't 
Get »ousy with them spuds.” 

Finnigan returned to the sink and with nervous haste 
began puring potatoes. But he was eminently humar 
and weak. After a moment’s suspense he peeked furtively 
over his shoulder. Relief mingled with regret when he 
found she had stopped with the skirt and waist, and was 
putting on the apron. 


you see the clock? 





Saarenpaa, Carrying the Lady's Trunk Under One Arm as if it Were a Box of Flowers, Escorted the New Cook to the Kitchen 
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A few moments later Saarenpaa reappeared. Under 
one arm he lugged a bed and springs. Under the other 
he carried a mattress. When these were disposed of he 
stood for a moment in the kitchen door, appraising ths 
lady's proportions with appreciative eyes 

“Miss Ehlo,”’ he said, not flippantly but with honest 
approval, “‘you’re some woman. How tall are you?”’ 

“I’m six feet five,”” she told him coldly. “ And I weigh 
two hundred and sixty pounds.” 

“Some woman,” Saarenpaa repeated. “The best I've 
ever seen.” 

“ And I suppose you think you are some man,” she com- 
mented, resenting his ve: personal remarks. 

“T am,” he told her without meaning to boast. “The 
best in these parts.” 

He continued to gaze at her with respectful approval. 
Eugenics was a word not in his vocabulary, but he was 
thinking that when he married her their babies would be 
some babies. With the telepathic instinct possessed by so 
many women of her race her mind registered his thought. 
Her big round eyes flashed indignantly. 

“You get t’hell out of here,”’ she ordered. 

Saarenpaa didn’t understand why she felt like that, but 
he wasn't in the habit of arguing. Besides, he didn’t want 
to get her sore at him right at the start. 

‘You are the boss in the kitchen,” he told her. “I'm on 
my way.” 

For a time after he had gone she stood staring at the 
closed door. 

“In about three weeks he'll be asking me to marry him,” 
she said finally, speaking more to herself than to Finnigan. 
“The first one I married was like him, and the next one 
was something like him, and I won't marry another Finn 
if I never get another man.’ 

Unexpectedly she sank into a chair and, putting her 
arms on a table, hid her face and began to weep. Finnigan 
edged over and by way of experiment began patting her 
ponderous, quivering shoulder. 

“There, little girl, don’t cry,”” he coaxed, not knowing he 
was quoting poetry. “If that big stiff begins bothering 
you I'll slap him over and put the boots to him. And he 
knows I'm the lad that can do it."” The mirth wrinkles 
around Finnigan’s eyes deepened as he talked, and he 
winked at the old clock on its shelf above the stove “Do 
you see the crack in the door over there?” he continued. 
“That’s where I tried to split him open with a cleaver 
when I had a run-in with aim the other day I missed his 
head”’—this with infinite regret—‘“but the door shows 
where the cleaver landed.” 

“What did he do to you then?” The lady was human 
enough to want to hear the end of the story. 

(Continued on Page 117 
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RAINS?” scoffed Heenan, manager of the Blue Sox. 
“What good would all the brains in the world do 
against a slugger like Stacey?” 


tandall, who had been graduated from Harvard into 
the ownership of the team, by way of a fortuitous mar- 
riage, laughed shortly. 

“If he was pitched to properly he wouldn't make fifty 
hits a year.” 

“Where do you get that stuff?”” Heenan tossed his half- 
chewed cigar over the railing with a movement of impa- 
tience 

‘There isn’t a pitcher in the league that he hasn't 
murdered, including Dan Mathews. Brains? He hasn't 
enough brains to pass up a pitch-out, but he can stick his 
bat out and bust one over the fence.” 

“That signifies nothing,” shrugged the young owner. 
“In a kingdom of blind men a one-eyed man is king.” 

‘What's that?” 

“You know what I mean. Stacey’s brains are at least 
as good as those of the men who pitch to him. If I had the 
time,” pursued Randall, “1 could get together a team of 
fellows who under present standards couldn't 
qualify in a Class D outfit—and in six months I could run 
away from the best layout in the 
country.” 

Think so? 

“IT know so.’ 

“What would you suggest,’’ asked 
Heenan satirically; “that I release 
the whole bunch and hire a lot of 
rah-rah boys who are at the head of 


pl iyers 


the class?” 


You might do worse. Talking 
about Mathews— what's the matter 
with him? Is he going to fliv on you 
That game of his yester- 
day was awful. He didn’t have a 
thing on the ball except the cover, 
and they nearly ripped that off for 
him 

“We'll be in mighty bad shape this 
year if he blows. I've been figuring 
him for about thirty-five games this 
season.” 

‘He's got me worried too,” admit- 
ted Heenan. “ He looked punk down 
South, but I thought he’d come to. 
Walks around in a kind of dope. 
Never saw such a change ina 
guy. You'd never suspect he was 
the same fellow that ran a 35-6 gait 
last Says his arm’s all right, 
but 


this year ? 


year 


The Pitcher, Dazed With Surprise, 
Did Net Move at First 


Heenan Was Surprised by the Ease With Which 
Sattherwaite Established Himself on Friendly 
Terms With the Members of the Blue Sox 


“Well, never mindj”’ interrupted Randall. ‘“ We 
can even survive his fiilure. By the way, Mike, I’m 
sending a young fellow tosee you. Name’s Satther- 
waite. Should be here before you start the trip home.” 

“Pitcher?” 

te No.” 

“Outfielder?”’ 

“No,” returned the owner with a puzzling smile. ‘‘ He’s 
an outguesser.”’ 

“H’m. Brainy lad, eh?” 

“Look him over and judge for yourself. I’m going West 
to-night. Write me about him.” 

Three days later, at) morning practice, Heenan observed 
a stoop-shouldered youth wearing thick glasses shambling 
toward him across the diamond of the Tigers’ park. 

“The outguesser,’’ muttered the manager. 

“Tam Ephraim Sattherwaite,” an- 
hounced the newcomer in faint, hesi- 
tating tones. ‘You are Mr. Heenan? 
i have a ns 

“Let’s see it,’’ snapped Heenan, 
snatching an envelope from the 
shaking hand. 

The letter read: 


This will introduce the young man, 
Sattherwaite, about whom I spoke to 
you recently. He hasn't a thing in the 
world for you except a pennant. He’s 
signed for the season. Watch his com- 
plexes. 


“Pitcher?” asked the manager. 

ay se. 

“What do you do?” 

“T’m a psychoanalyst.” 

“T don’t care what your religion 
is,”’ rasped Heenan. ‘“ Where do you 
play?” 

Sattherwaite coughed nervously. 

“I'm afraid there is some misun- 
derstanding. While I knowsomething 
of baseball, I do not Hasn't 
Mr. Randall _ 

“No, he hasn't. I thought he was 
sending me a player. What does he 
want me to do with you?” 

“I’m a psychoanalyst 


June 35,1922 


By Sam Hellman 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


Biv Me THAD 


“T know,” said Heenan re 
signedly. “What is it, and 
what do you do for it?” 

“Mr. Randall,” explained Sattherwaite 
with desperate assurance, “‘sent me here 
to isolate and analyze complexes for you. 
I have made studies at all the training 
camps and 4 

The manager grunted angrily and moved away. Then he 
thought better of it. The strange young man had creden- 
tials from the boss. He motioned Ephraim to follow hira 
to the dugout. 

“Sit down and tell me all about it. 
I'll bite.” 

“It’s quite simple.”’ Sattherwaite spoke with a 
steadiness. ‘‘I spent a week or moreat the different camps 
psychoanalyzing the men. The data are now complete 
except for your players.” 

“T don’t follow you,” said Heenan simply. 
over again for the kindergarten class.” 

“T have been studying the mentalities of the men. I 
believe I have a good conception of the fears that actuate 
them, the impulses that motivate them—in short, a fair 
idea of what each of them will do under certain cireum- 
stances. Their subconscious reflexes, their 

“I believe,” interrupted the manager, “that I am begin 
ning to make you. As I get it you’ve been corralling a herd 
of goat-getters. Eh?” 

“T don’t % 

“What I mean is you have been giving the boys the 
once-over and getting a line on them. F’r 
Jones—you know Buck Jones, of the Vamps-- hates to be 
reminded that he was in the workhouse once for wife 
beating. Spring it on him and he’ll get mad and swing 
wild. Is that the idea?”’ 

Ephraim smiled tolerantly. 

“Hardly as crude as that, but you are skirting the edge 
of the psychic garment.” 

Heenan threw up his hands in surrender. 

“Perhaps,” went on Sattherwaite, “I could make myself 
clearer to you through practical demonstrations.” 

The manager’s air of relief was impressive. 

“You said a mouthful there, boy. How are you going 
to do it?” . 

“All I ask is that you permit me to mingle with the 
players without telling them my mission.”’ 

Heenan laughed. 

“That’s good. What is it? Allright. What do you want 
me to tell them?” 

“You might say that I am a writer getting up a series of in- 
timate sketches. That will make for freedom of expression. 


What’s the 


game? 


new 


“Tell it all 


instance, 
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I found the plan very successful at the 
training camps. In order that my work 
may be of value I must mix with the 
men on terms of friendship, even cam- 
araderie.” 

“You don’t look like much of a 
mixer,” bluntly suggested the manager. 

“* However,” smiled Sat- 
therwaite, “you will find 
that I assimilate rather 
well.” 

“Go as far as you like, 
sighed Heenan. “‘ You can’t 
do ’em any harm, that’s a 
cinch, and you might even 
find out what’s the matter 
with Mathews’ and some of 
the other lads’ complexions. 
I mean—what are those 
things you are chasing 
around?” 

“Complexes,” said Eph- 
raim. 


um 

EENAN was surprised 

by the ease with which 
Sattherwaite established 
himself on friendly terms 
with the members of the 
Blue Sox. His diffidence 
and nervousness had ut- 
terly vanished. The stu- 
dent was in his laboratory, 
lost to the embarrassment 
of externals. In place of 
his hesitating shyness had 
come a facile familiarity 
and a hello-boy intimacy, 
the acids and test tubes of 
his craft. 

One or more of the play- 
ers were always with him. 
His company was sought. The team being on the road for 
its first swing around the circuit, hotels and Pullmans caged 
the players and made the scientist’s mixing a simple mat- 
ter. Before two weeks had passed Ephraim’s likableness 
was such that it invited confidences. 

The night after a miserable game against the Bruins, 
Sattherwaite found Mathews staring moodily at the tiles 
in a deserted corner of the hotel lobby. Despite a sullen 
preference for his own company that Ephraim had noted 
in the southpaw, he had had several friendly talks with the 
pitcher. 

““What’s the matter, old fellow?’ greeted the psycho- 

nalyst. “‘Why the blues? You know how it is. It gets 
bad and bad, and then suddenly it gets worse.” 

Mathews looked up with a sickly, absent smile. Sat- 
therwaite drew up a seat. 

“Ts it money, Dan? I have a few hundred that i could 
let you have.” 

“No, it isn’t money.”’ The pitcher relapsed into surly 
silence. 

Obviously this was getting nowhere. Ephraim tried 
another tack. He got to his feet. 

The old arm’s gone for good, isn’t it?’’ he suggested 
brutally. 

Mathews half rose with a snarl. 

















“What the rs 

Ephraim smiled. This was better. 

“You've been doing some mighty 
rotten pitching lately. I could do 
better myself.” 

“Why the devil don’t you?” 

“T never have thought much of 
your work,” resumed Sattherwaite. 
“T knew you would blow up in a pinch. 
You've been getting by largely on your 
momentum for along time.”” Through 
the thick lenses the sharp eyes watched 
the other closely. 

Mathews made a movement as if to 
strike. Ephraim backed out of reach. 

“I’m sorry,” he said in his most 
soothing tones. “I didn’t mean what 
I said. You're a good pitcher, a won- 
derfully good pitcher, and I can’t un- 

derstand why you have 
fallen down so.” 

The anger in the 
southpaw’s eyes died 

— and he slumped back 

into the chair. The psy- 
choanalyst knew the 
value of getting in on 
the rebound. The soil 
was all prepared for the 
planting 

“*‘Now, Dan’’—he 
placed an arm around 
the pitcher’s sagged 
shoulders—-“‘it’s a girl, 
isn’t it?” 

“How do you know 
What makes you think 
so?” 

“That's simple enough. You're in good health, 
though your appetite is not what it should be; 
you are not troubled by finances. What else could 
be the matter with a handsome young man?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mathews slowly, “it’s a girl, right enough 
You're a smart fellow, Eph. Maybe you can help me 


“What's the Matter, Old 
Fetlow?'"' Greeted the 
Psychoanalyst, ““‘Why 
the Blues? You Know 

How it Is"* 


She’s got me up in the air the worst way. One minute she 


seems crazy about me; the next time I call she 
acts as if she’s getting ready to fire the servant 
girl for letting me in the house.” He shook 
his head. “I don’t know what to make of it.” 
“Merely the mental instability of young 
love, I should say.” 
“T don’t know what it is, but 
she’s got me jumping sideways. 
Sometimes I think I’d be bet- 
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been taken on an outing of some sort. Ephraim’s gaze 
fixed on laughing eyes and remained there. 

“Some looker, eh?”’ broke in a voice some moments iater 
that rasped into the occupied thought of the psycho 
analyst. 

“Eh? What?” 

“Beauty, isn’t she? Through with it Sattherwaite’ 
hand with the picture had dropped absently to his side 

“Oh, yes; certainly. Very charming girl. Her eyes are 
? IT thought so. The face looked familiar 


9” 


blue, aren't they 
for a time.” 

Ephraim returned to his test tubes. His job was to 
evolve a pennant for Randall, and straightening out 
Mathews was an important feature of the job. 

“Listen, Dan,” he said. “You ean’t go on like this. 
When we get back home you must force an issue; Yes or 
no. Don’t you realize that you are ruining a wonderful 
career in baseball by useless worrying? How much do you 
think you are enhancing your chances with the young lady 
by being batted out of the box two or three times a week? 
No love is strong enough to condone failure for long. Do 
you follow me?” 

“Yes, but 

“Thereare no buts. | believe I can help you, Dan. Right 
now I can’t tell you how, but I think I can work out a pian 
that will solve your problem if you are willing to trust me 
in a delicate matter of this sort. Are you?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

Mathews stretched out a hand 

“You were able to find out what was in my mind; maybe 
you can find out what’s in hers. Is that your idea?" 

*‘Something like that Pitch good ball and leave the 
rest to me. I can already hear the wedding bells.” 

A half hour later Heenan overheard Eph and a rookie 





‘hat was a tragic experience,” said Sattherwaite 
Do you dream of it? No? How about your waking 


> 


hours? Does the subject obtrude, rather —that is to say, 
do your thoughts suddenly turn to it while you are think 
ing of something else?”’ 

gunk!” 


waiting to hear the answer. “‘What have dreams to do 


muttered Heenan as he turned away without 


with that guy's glass arm? 





ar counter he encountered Rob 


erts, the center fielder, nursing a grouch of sorts 


Strolling over to the cig 
“Who is this bird Sattherwaite?”’ 
‘Him?” said Heenan, “ He’s a writer 
I never heard of no writer by that name,” 
growled the other, “and I know all the news 
paper men on the circuit.” 
‘What's eatin’ you?” demanded the manager 
“Well, | don’t think 
he’s straight.” 


“No? 





ter off if she’d just come right 
out and give me the air. It’s 











‘No, I don’t We 


played a little draw last 








this damn uncertainty that 
gets my goat. She’s one swell 







night, and this guy take 
a hand He know all 











kid, though. Here, take a 
look.” 

The snapshot he passed to 
Sattherwaite apparently had 



















the cards by their first 
names.” 
‘Trimmed you, eh?” 


‘T’ll say he did. Had 


is all down to the cloth 

















a couple of hours.’ 
“What makes you 


think he’s crooked? See 





anything?” 
“No,” was the hesitat- 


ing response; “but whe 












i fellow wins every pot he 
getsinto, anddrops ever 

hand that is topped, 
without a call, thers 


something wrong 











While Mathews Sat Silent and Nervous Esther Chatted Brightly With His Friend 


“Not necessarily. He 





Continued on 


Page 127 
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By EDGAR WALLACE 


ILLUSTRATED Br WILLIAM 


N THE old days—this is 
the steward talking —there 
were seven gangs working 


the North Atlantic. They fa- 
vored the Red Funnels and the 
Blue Star mainly, but now and 
then they worked across in an 
American boat. But the Red 
Funnels and the Blue Star were 
the principal beats of the Bar 
ons of the Nimble Pack — that 
is what the old captain of the 
Mauronic them. Of course there 
were, and stil! are, odd men who work between 
New York and and there have been 
parties on the Canadian packets. But there is not 
much picking in dago ships, and Canada is dan- 
Why, an ordinary magistrate in Canada 
can send aman down for ten years and give him the 
whip! That makes the Canadian tripso unpopular. 

When I first went to sea there were about five 
bunches: "Harry Burke's gang, Dutch Frank’s, 
Havers’, Boy Swindon’s and Jerry Macbean’s 
s five, isn't it? And all the time there was Boston 
He was a gang by himself, and never had a partner. 
He laid for the rich and the silly; business men who thought 
You've met the kind. Know everything 
ibout their own business, but are not quite sure whether 
Tunis is the name of a German town or whether it is a 
new kind of chewing gum. 

Boston worked into tables of five that needed another 


used to call 


Genoa, 


gerous 


Sandy 
that 


Smith 


they knew it all 


player to liven up the game 
number for a poker game. 


Smith?” 


“Six Is 
play Mr 

“Why, I was going to bed, but I don’t mind 
playing for an hour.” 

Nobody ever caught him out. Once, when there was a 
little disagreement about his holding four aces against four 
pat kings, he insisted upon being searched and examined 
generally. They did it too; and apologized. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” says he, ‘‘now if you don’t 
mind we will resume. I bear no malice, and I can imagine 
nothing more exasperating and liable to tear one’s judg- 
ment to tatters than to be beaten on four kings. Steward, 
some new cards.’ 

And the very first hand he dealt he gave fours to every 
player at the table, and a low straight flush to himself. 
It cost that crowd some money, and he certainly livened 
up the game. He may have been working with the bar- 
man--your hair would go up if I told you the number of 
ocean-going barmen who stand in with card sharpers. But 
if he was, the barman was certainly an artist. 

The other crowds tried to get Boston into their game, 
but he allowed that they were too dishonest. It’s a fact. 
Told them plain and straight one morning in the smoke 
room of the Mauronic. 

It was Jerry Macbean’s lot he was talking to—the 
toughest collection of wolves that ever traveled saloon. 
hey would take a man’s last cent, and then go back to his 
cabin and get the gold filling from his teeth. You never 
saw them playing in the smoke room. They always got 
their sucker down in some quiet place—in a cabin as likely 


a nice Won't you 


ani 
surely; 


as not 

Jerry looked ugly, but he said nothing. Boston Smith 
stood seventy-two inches in his stockings and was a 
pretty bad man when he was roused. I never saw him that 
way, but I've heard. 

Two voyages after this row we shipped Boston Smith 
und the Macbean crowd in New York. We had a big 
passenger list, for it was early summer, and there were a 
iot of tony people on board. Colonel Vanbyn and Mrs. 
Cornebilt, and a regular regiment of moneyed folk. I was 
bedroom steward of 228 to 232 on C Deck, and it so hap- 
pened that Boston Smith was, so to speak, in my charge. 

| suppose you wonder why we didn’t warn the passen- 
gers that there were card sharpers on board? Well, we 
did. We kept a notice posted permanently in the smoking 
room: “ Passengers are cautioned,” and so forth. You've 
wen it. A steward doesn’t tell anything till the right 
what's the word? — that’s it—psychological moment; and 

mehow that never seems to come. 

Boston was always very decent to stewards. He tipped 
well and he gave very little trouble, except that he was 
particular as to the way his clothes were brushed. I can 
ay that I have handled every suit he wore, and I’ve never 
found a card or a false pocket or any of those contraptions 
that card men are supposed to have concealed about them. 


KEMP 


STARRETT 


I Heard the Shot 

and Saw Jerry 

Deuble Up and 

Fall Over on His 
Face 


wg 


He was a gentleman to deal with, always polite and never 
asking questions or getting into familiar conversations. 
I must say that I like a gentleman to be a gentleman, and 
keep his place. It's there for him to keep, the same as it 
is for a servant. 

The first three days of the voyage Boston Smith did 
nothing but loaf in his chair up on the boat deck and read 
novels that he’d borrowed from the ship’s library. He 
used to read books by a writer called Meredith and by 
another called James, I could never make head or iail of 
them. I think that books which can’t be understood by 
everybody are badly written. But that is neither here 
nor there. 

On the fourth day I saw him go up the companionway 
in company with a fellow named Carter Moriaty. His 
father was Moriaty the New York banker—or it may have 
been Philadelphia. Anyway, he was dead. Carter M. 
they used to call hini, a fat fellow of thirty who’d never 
done a day’s work in his life, but knew it all. 

“Carter M.,” says I to myself, “your doom is sealed.” 

I had a chat with his steward next day, and the steward 
said that Carter had told his valet that he’d lost twenty 
thousand dollars. 

“He's lucky,” says I. 

But he wasn’t lucky. He lost over thirty thousand the 
next night. I didn’t trouble to inquire after that—and I 
hadn’t time, either, for that day Mrs. Frederick Colcott, 
who traveled in the rdyal suite, lost her diamond spray. It 
was a steal, there was no doubt about it. The jewel case 
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had been broken open in the night, 
by somebody who had managed 
to get into the cabin, and the 
spray was gone. 
It was my luck that the theft 
occurred in my section of C Deck. 
I was her steward, and I was on 
duty late that night, long after 
she went to bed—sick. There was 
a bit of a cross sea running and 
the Mauroniec would roll if there 
was a ripple on the water. 
So it was me for the captain 
Where was [at twelve? What was 
I doing at eleven? Did I see any 
strangers on C Deck? You know 
the sort of questions they ask 
you. There was never a second 
officer that ever went to sea that 
didn’t believe he ought to have 
been a lawyer, and the second did 
all the cross-examination 
Well, theshipwas searched from 
end to end. There were two fire- 
men who had a bad record, and 
they were put under arrest be- 
cause the master at arms found a 
lady’s shawl and a pair of field 
glasses that they had smouched when 
they were cleaning decks. Stuff left behind 
by passengers, and overlooked by the deck 
steward. But there was no diamond spray. 
We didn’t touch Cherbourg in those day: 
but went straight into the Mersey. At 
that time Southampton wasn’t a port for 
us. Only the South African and the River 
Plate boats went there. 
got into the Mersey the police came 
aboard and the first thing they did was to 
come down to Boston’s cabin. 
him now, sitting on a settee, a good-look- 
ing fellow with brown, clean-shaven face, and I can 
recall the look of astonishment he showed when the 
bulls came in. 

“Why, gentlemen!’’ he said as he took the cigar 
out of his mouth and stood up. He was all ready 
for shore and there was a glove on one hand. 
“This is a surprise. What can I do for you?” 

“We want to search your baggage,” said the 
detective. 

“Go right ahead,”’ said Boston, and sat down 
again, watching them with a sort of amused look 
in his eye as he pulled at his cigar. 

They took his trunk first, and right on the top of 
the tray, under some handkerchiefs, was the dia- 
mond spray. Boston Smith just stared. 

**Gee-whiz!"’ he said. ‘‘Now how did that get 
there?” 

One of the splits laughed. 

“You'll be able to explain,’’ he said, and looked 
at his pal. 

“TI certainly should like to,’’ said Boston, and 
threw away his cigar. ‘You'll want me to go a 
little walk, I guess,”” he said. “This thing has been 
planted, and the man who planted it was the man who 
sent you straight to this cabin.” 

The detective said nothing, but jerked his head, and 
Boston followed. I don’t know what would have happened 
if they had waited until the passengers were ashore before 
they landed him. They usually do this when they are 
taking a prisoner off: But these police people seemed to be 
anxious to get him away from the ship, and they hustled 
him down the gangway. I saw it all, because I followed 
them on deck to find out what was to be done with Bos- 
ton’s luggage. It was an open gangway and I saw Boston 
walking in front of the detective—the other having stayed 
behind; I suppose, to see the captain and the woman who 
had lost the spray. 

On the landing stage at the foot of the gangway was 
Jerry Macbean. It was the first time I’d seen him since he 
came on board. I heard from his steward he’d had a lean 
voyage. 

Boston didn’t turn his head, but was walking on. 

“ How’s the trade in diamond sprays?”’ shouts Jerry. 

I didn’t see Boston turn. I heard the shot and saw Jerry 
double up and fall over on his face, and then I heard Bos- 
ton say ‘‘ Fine!” 

That’s all he said, and then the women began squealing, 
and all kinds of policemen leaped at Boston. But he 
didn’t make any struggle; he dropped his gun after he’d 
fired and there was no need to act rough with him. Not 
that they did—much. 
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It was two voyages after that they sentenced Boston 
Smith for unlawful wounding. Jerry was still walking 
about on crutches—and lucky to be alive. Ten years’ 
penal servitude was the sentence. I went down to the 
assize court and saw the close of the trial, it being the day 
before we sailed. 

Boston just bowed to the judge and stepped down. He 
might have had a life sentence, only his lawyer got at 
Jerry’s character and gave him a shocking time in the box. 
Still, ten years takes a lot of passing. 

I often used to think of Boston, and I’ve talked about 
him a whole lot to other crowds. He was a gentleman. 
One of the first things he did when he got control of his 
money was to send aboard to me a five-pound note, my tip. 

What a contrast to some so-called respectable people! 

After that, and for about seven years, Jerry Macbean’s 
lot only traveled with me three voyages. They were work- 
ing the boats all right, but I just happened to miss them. 
One of the times they were with me was on the Caloric, the 
company’s new boat, when she was torpedoed. That was 
during the war. The third time was last year, on the 
Sindic. Jerry walked with a limp and he’d got a new lot of 
partners. He usually traveled four people. One of these 
never played cards at all. He used to sit on deck and make 
acquaintances with people, tell them how dangerous it was 
to play cards with sharpers, and then he’d introduce them 
to the gang. 

Willie Hoffner only traveled three. He was a little thin- 
faced man, who got the confidence of his victims by 
describing his bad state of health and the arrangements 
he’d made to be cremated. 

Both Willie and Jerry were on board the Sindic when 
she warped out of Southampton Dock. I heard that this 
couldn’t be avoided, and that Willie’s gang had arranged 
to pool with Jerry any makings that came his way. 

It looked like being a pretty lively voyage. Every berth 
was taken, we had a lot of good people on board, though it 
didn’t seem that I was going to get much out of it. That’s 
the luck of my job. Some voyages you may have a couple 
of millionaires to look after, the next voyage you may 
strike half a dozen missionaries coming home from China, 
who think they’ve done you well when they show you their 
and the sears on their heads that the Chinese did 
before they were converted. 

One of my passengers rather reminded me of a mission- 
ary. He was a tallish man with black hair and a black 
spider-web beard. You may have seen the kind I mean; 
you can trace every hair from end to skin. He wore a single 
eyeglass with a black tortoise-shell rim—the only Amer- 
ican I'd ever seen wearing one, and he told me that he had 
been living in Switzerland during the war. He had madea 
lot of money —that news cheered me up—and was going to 
settle down in Cleveland, where he belonged. You know 
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how these conversations start: A sort of ‘Good morning 
here’s your coffee, sir—it’s a fine morning,” and then you 
get on to what happened on the last voyage and the people 
who were aboard. 

Anyway, that’s what he told me. He didn’t speak much, 
He used to play chess against himself, sometimes in his 
cabin, sometimes on deck. I mentioned once about Boston 
Smith. He happened to ask me what was the usual tip 
nowadays, and I thought it was a good opportunity to get 
in a little propaganda work. 

“Boston Smith?” says he very thoughtful. “I know 
that name. What sort of a person was he in appearance?” 

“Taller than you, sir, with a sort of golden-brownish 
hair.” 

**Clean-shaven?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ I said. 

“Then I have met him,” said he, “‘in Switzerland. How 
curious that he should be a card sharper!” 

I didn’t see how he could have met Boston, considering 
that Boston had only served about seven out of his ten 
years, and I said so, 

“You forget, steward,” he said, “‘that it is the practice 
in England to remit a certain period—three months in 
every year, I think—for good conduct. Strangely enough,” 
said he, “‘I have just been reading a book on the subject. 
Tell me some more about this man; I am interested.” 

Well, I told him all that I knew, which wasn’t much. 
I suppose I ought to have mentioned that Jerry Macbean 
and Willie Hoffner were on board, and would be round him 
like bees round treacle if they got to know that he wa 
traveling in bulk. However, I didn’t. But like a fool I told 
the stewardess in my section all about his having a lot of 
money. And of course she told the deck steward, and I 
know for certain that he is a nose for every gang that 
travels. 

The next two cabins to Mr. Danton—that was my r 
Whisker 








passenger’s name, though we used to cal 
between ourselves—were occupied by a brot! 
ter. They had a fine name, Tester-Stanhope, but the 
hadn’t much more. I gathered that they were going out to 
a fruit farm which an uncle had bought for them, their 
parents having just died. And the uncle had given the boy 
and the girl a thousand pounds to start there, and paid 
their passage out. That was why they were traveling in 
good-class cabins. The stewardess told me a bit, and the 
boy told me a bit more. He was one of these cocksure lads 
that get my goat. He always knew the position of the shi; 





and he could tell you what time we'd go alongside, and he 
knew where the icebergs would be seen, alr d whe re we 
should strike fog, and heaven knows what. It was no good 
telling him anything. It was like writing informatior 
the fly-leaf of the encyclopedia. 

“To's a nice morning, sir, but I think we'll have rair 


















“Rain with the wind due east—rubbish!”’ says he. 
What was the good of telling him it was sou’ west. 

Or else you'd say, by way of making conversation: 
There'll be a dance to-night in the saloon.” 

‘I know,” he’d say; “the purser told me yesterday.” 
His sister was as different as you can imagine. A shy 
|, very grateful for anything you did for her, and always 
anxious to hear anything interesting. I’m not cracking up 
myself, but there are few people who know more about the 
North Atlantic than myself—bearing in mind that I am 
only a steward and not a ship’s officer. 
And she was as pretty as a picture. Soft and sweet, with 

a timid, helpless way that made you want to be running 
round after her all the time. For some reason these two 
and Mr. Danton chummed up together. They used to sit 
t wether on deck. I don't know w hy young Stanhope and 
Danton hit it off so well, unless it was that Danton was a 
good listener. On the Sindic, C Deck is level with the 
promenade deck, so that I saw a whole lot of what was 
happening. For the first three or four days they hung 
together, Danton teaching the girl—whose name was 
Fileen—the game of chess, and young Ralph Tester 
ope giving him advice. And then the kid wandered 
off and these two used to be alone. Personally, if I was 
young girl I shouldn’t have taken a lot of interest in a 
middle-aged man with black whiskers, but I could see that 
she had begun to lean on him. Not actually; she wasn't 
that kind of leaner. I fancy she was scared stiff at the 
prospect of being dependent on young Ralph, and just had 
to lean on somebody. I heard her and her brother one 
morning, talking in her cabin. 











“But, Ralph,” she was saying, “we won't be able to 
afford a motor car for years.’ 


‘You can buy ‘em cheap in America,” says he, “and I 
expect to make at least a thousand the first year I've 
taken a horticultural course, Eileen—don't forget that 


Anyhow, we can afford to have a real good time in New 
York for a week or two.” 

“But, Ralph,” I could hear her gasp, “uncle said we 
must go straight through to British Columbia. It is ter 


ribly expensive living in New York. Mr. Danton told me 
30. And we shall want every penny 

“Oh, rats!” says Ralp! I'd have gladly paid a pound 
for the privile ge of givi g hin aclipa ross his ear. “Unele 


is old-fashioned.’ 

He came out just about then, and I couldn’t go into her 
cabin because she was ryl 

That same day Jerry Macbean sent along his Shepherd 
He was the tout who never played cards, but gathered in 


the golden baa lambs. He was a man named Michell, a 


very quiet middle-aged man who wore glasses and was sup 
posed to be a tobacco broker from Kentucky or somewhere 
Sout! (Continued on Page 122 











I Never Saw Any Man Look as Jerry Looked. 








If the Ship Had Suddenty Straddied an Iceberg He Coutdn't Have Been More Dazed 
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} A YHEN the world has Russia and Germany on its 
mind as well as crime waves, coal strikes and base- 
ball, the subject of stock-market tips and tipsters 
may seem at first glance to be rather tame. But stock- 
market speculation is almost as much of a national sport 
at irregular but frequent intervals as baseball regularly 
becomes with each passing spring. And though tips and 
tipping do not constitute by any means al! there is to Wall 
Street and the stock market, they symbolize and symp- 
tomize, as it were, the whole great drama of the market, 
whether viewed from the coldly economic or the more 
olorful human aspect. 

Whenever the stock hysteria breaks out to a greater or 
leas degree, as it always does and has for two hundred 
years, there is the same old impulsive action upon the part 
of the multitude, the same wild, eager thirst for tips, for 
inside information, for advice and leading. It may be 
described as gambling or contemptuously dismissed as a 
disease. It may be merely the fatal quest of humanity for 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. But always and 
in but slightly varying disguise it takes the form of a search 
for tips on the winners, 

A tip in itself is nothing but information or misinforma- 
tion concerning a given stock. But back of it lies the 
whole elaborate and intricate machinery of Wall Street. 
It is a word that conjures up not only lambs, bulls and 
bears, but wolves as well, A tip is but a word or two, but 
behind it may be the romance of a continent's develop- 
ment, the wonder-working mentality of a constructive 
industrial genius or the most highly organized and finished 
chicanery and deception that unlimited resources and 
trained astuteness can command. 

A small thing in itself, a tip may represent the frenzied 
state of mind of multitudes or the operation of silent, pow- 
erful pools and syndicates, of bankers and resourceful 
capitalists. It is a mongrel in origin, springing from the 
irrefutable argument of facts or the far from disinterested 
machinations of more or less professional market riggers 
and manipulators of every degree, ranging from haggard 
men with frayed trousers and dirty collars up to mysteri- 
ous personalities who dominate or influence whole indus- 
tries, great banks at the heart of the money power, and 
political parties, 


The Thirst for Inside Information 


N' )W, there could be no greater mistake than to dismiss 
the subject of tips and tipsters as being either a cheap 
or a narrow one. Twenty .’ears ago or even ten years ago 
the tipster was thought of as merely a lowdown pest who 
infested Wall Street. He was aman who sent out, for a few 
dollars a month, to gullible subscribers of low mentality or 
perhaps of the incorrigible gambling type, a hodgepodge 
of hectic guesses on the immediate future movement of 
stocks, atrociously printed or mimeographed, with many 
exclamation points, on a smeary sheet of very bad paper. 
This would be a fair sample of the contents: 

“On every dip buy Steel at once for a five-point rise. 
i picked ten winners yesterday. Is this the service you 
need?" 

The same or even more feverish and flamboyant advice 
was advertised in the Sunday editions of a few complai- 
sant newspapers. The whole performance was so crude, 


exaggerated and fan- 
tastic that looking 
back upon the days 
when there were lit- 
erally a hundred or 
more of these tipsters in New York City alone, it seems 
impossible that enough suckers were born every minute to 
support such a parasite industry. But, of course, the 
tipster guessed right sometimes—especially so since he 
often advised one-half of his clients to buy and the other 
half to sell. 

Or if he had a little more capital and enterprise than the 
average, he owned more than one service or bureau, each 
apparently independent of the other, advising purchases 
through one and sales through the other. 

In a few cases he combined tipping with an illicit broker- 
age business. As the result of a tremendous blast of ad- 
vertising in the Sunday papers he would receive a bunch 
of buying orders Monday morning with which to open up 
the market, and would later raid it after the fashion of the 
bucketer. 

Or more often he would work in with a market manipu- 
lator or pool, placing his clients in a particular stock for 
value received, not from them put from the pool man- 
ager. Indeed, a jury in a New York State court awarded 
a well-known tipster damages and costs for services ren- 
dered to an even better-known manipulator six years 
previously in efforts to boost a stock. The tipster testi- 
fied before the jury that at least one thousand persons 
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relied implicitly upon his advice, and that twenty thou- 
sand were casual correspondents. 

But for the most pat the old style of tipster has gone. 
There are a few of thern left with their market letters, but 
in the main they disappeared with the great war-bride 
boom of 1915 and 1916. So many new stocks with sup- 
posedly large assets were brought to the public attention 
at that time and ever since, that the old-style market 
prophet, who for a few dollars a month would predict an 
immediate bull movement in Steel or Union, Pacific, found 
hissoccupation largely gone. 

Like many other things, the business of supplying the 
speculative public with inside information has developed 
in recent years. It has extended and broadened; it has 
become vastly more subtle and less crude. To an ever- 
increasing extent the brokerage houses themselves supply 
their customer with information and advice—or with tips 
if one chooses to be cynical about it. Even the cheaper 
type of gamblers and speculators, the little fellows, the 
lambs, pay but slight 4ttention nowadays to the smeary, 
screaming sheets of guttersnipe tipsters. The typical 
speculator of to-day goes to the brokerage house where he 
gets what he calls the best information, which in reality 
means the best tips. As long as this information makes 
good, as long as he wins, he stays by the house and thinks 
highly of its advice. 

“You ought to get acquainted with Mr. Blank, the head 
of Blank & Co.,” said a friend of mine who floats from 
office to office. ‘‘He has the real dope. Why’’—in an 
awestruck whisper — “he is a director in two corporations. 
He isn’t around the office very much, but I heard him say 
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the other day that 
the earnings of the X 
Corporation were 
very large. I’ve got 
two hundred shares 
of it. That’s real service! You ought to go down and try 
to see him. I think he would see you, and you might get 
an article out of him.” 

A few months later when I asked my friend how things 
were going down in the office of Blank & Co., he turned 
away from me in disgust and without a word of explana- 
tion. I looked up the stock tables and found that his two 
hundred shares were worth about half their former price. 

Another man went to a highly conservative firm of in- 
vestment dealers from whom he had been purchasing 
gilt-edged bonds, and asked them to recommend a firm of 
stock brokers. They asked him with whom he had been 
dealing, and when he replied they exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “Why, that is one of the strongest and most con- 
servative firms of stock brokers in the city.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘but they do not give me any tips.’ 

The bond dealers had nothing more to say, but the 
customer promptly deserted his old brokers, only to open 
an account with a firm that failed during the great down 
fall of bucket shops. 

“When you call on me for help I like to be able to give 
it,”’ said the representative of another house that deals 
only in bonds, in reply to my question as to whether many 
of his customers try to get tips. “But in this case I am 
afraid I cannot be of much assistance. We pay as little 
attention as possible to the speculative markets. We never 
run any advertising as so many people do, warning people 
of the dangers of speculation. In other words, we feel that 
if our customers want to speculate they have.a perfect 
right to do so. In fact, a good many of them do.” 


GUERNSEY MOORE 


Really Helpful Analyses 


“DUT as we look at the matter, speculative money and 
investment money are two different kinds of money. 
We would be just about as quick to think of advising a man 
against speculating as we would think of advising him in 
regard to any of his expenditures, such as for luxuries. 

“If a man wants to speculate, all the good advice in the 
world is wasted on him. So we leave the subject alone, 
our general reply being, if questioned, that we do not have 
anything to do with speculative stocks, confining our- 
selves entirely to first-mortgage bonds.” 

Now, it will net do to be too cynical about this develop- 
ment of brokers’ service. The last fifteen or twenty years 
have seen a marvelous increase in the volume of financial 
literature and statistical effort. Many brokerage and 
investment houses do put out interesting and helpful 
studies of individual stocks and market tendencies. Ana- 
lysts are employed at high salaries to make the most 
exhaustive and careful studies. In addition the heads 
of firms are often close to the managers of large corpora 
tions and keep well informed on corporate affairs. 

In numerous cases the partners or higher employes of 
certain houses have shown an amazing alertness in ferret- 
ing out corporate conditions. Not long ago the representa- 
tive of a New York brokerage house called upon the 
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president of a manufacturing concern in a neighboring 
city and actually persuaded the executive to adopt a 
profitable new process and turn out a new product in 
conjunction with a big advertising campaign. The broker 
meanwhile put all his customers into the stock and stirred 
up what had been a sluggish market into furious activity. 

In the same way years ago members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade employed grain experts to travel through 
the crop states and send in early information on the condi- 
tion of corn and wheat. In one case such an expert was 
paid as high as thirty thousand dollars a year. The heads 
of these houses, on the basis of the information received, 
tock a position on the market which the customers fol- 
lowed, often to their enrichment. Only the increasing 
activities of the Department of Agriculture did away with 
the crop expert. 

The increasing ramifications of stock-brokerage firms, 
w.ii. their comfortable customers’ rooms, wire service, 
statistical departments—these have their good and their 
bad sides. 

Honest and reliable information is put out in increasing 
amount, but that is not the only kind supplied. The cuc- 
tomers to a large extent do not care what they buy, whether 
it is candy or oil or steel; they want to be put into some- 
thing, to follow somebody, to get a good tip; and as the 
broker lives on his commissions and like other humans is 
sometimes tempted to follow the line of least resistance, 
the results are not always satisfactory. 

Among the less reputable class of houses, those that are 
essentially of the bucket-shop variety, the information 
furnished is just as crude and fundamentally false in its 
way as that sent broadcast by the old-fashioned tipster. 
It does not actually say “I am telling you to buy Steel for 
a five-point rise.”” What it does is to give an invariably 
bullishimpression. Only thefavorablefactsareemphasized. 
The customer is never advised to sell. He is furnished 
with an exceedingly well-printed and attractive-looking 
circular containing what purports to be disinterested 
studies of a score of well-known securities. 

Each study is only a few paragraphs in length, and at 
the head of each is a caption reading something like this: 
“Cuba Cane gaining fast,’’ ““New York Central expects 
a good year,” “Sinclair making progress,” “‘ Miami getting 
back to production,” ‘“‘ Midvale coming back,” 
through at least twenty items. 


and so on 


When Doctors Disagree 


B' JT speculators have attempted to an increasing extent 

in recent years to play the market also by means of 
charts, plots, barometers, cycles, trends, tendencies and 
similar methods. In other words, instead of seeking tips 
on individual stocks they have sought to follow the changes 
in business conditions. 

Certainly this is a vast improvement over the uncouth and 
vulgar tip. But let no one suppose that the secret has been 
found for beating the market. The most dignified bureau, 
service or institute dealing in charts, barometers, trends 
and cycles has not found the philosopher’s stone or the pot 
at the end of the rainbow. If it had, its proprietor would 
take his own advice just as the old tipster would have 
taken his own tips, and grow fabulously rich thereby. 
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Indeed the humor, or perhaps the tragedy, of almost 
every attempt to sell information on the market to specu- 
lators has been the fact that so many of the advisers 
sooner or later have taken their own advice and lost all 
they had made in the business of giving advice. Many a 
tipster or market forecaster, analyst, student or consultant 
would have grown rich had he not followed his own in- 
formation. Men have built up a business of this sort run- 
ning into the hundreds of thousands of dollars a year, only 
to go broke by trying to play the market themselves. 

A speculator who made quite a little profit, but who felt 
that he did not have enough information to continue his 
operations, subscribed for four serv ices, costing probably 
about a hundred dollars a year each. After reading their 
communications for several months he wrote to an ac- 
quaintance for advice: 

“From time to time I have requested reports from 
Jones, Brown and Robinson on various stocks and bonds, 
and also from Smith, and to say that they are all at vari- 
ance is putting it mildly. They differ as to the method of 
handling investment and speculative funds for profit, in 
their recommendations as to the desirability of purchases 
in certain classes of stocks, and of purchases of particular 
stocks within each class. And even as to prognosis based 
on likely happenings and historical precedent, it reminds 
one of a horse race. 

“* Jones is not enthusiastic about steels; Robinson favors 
the purchase of U.S. Steel. Brown disparages oils; while 
Jones has pointed out that in this depression oils, tobaccos 
and chain stores like Woolworth have done very W ll 








Brown wants to buy the nondividend-paying rails and 
industrials; Robinson favors the dividend payers at pres 
ent. What to do? What to do? And Brown disparages 
margin purchases, even if the subscriber could dig up 
enough to pay in full should the bottom drop out. Jones 
thinks fairly well of the Philadelphia Company. Brown 
dislikes its oil holdings. None of the three like the Unior 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, because it saws wood 
and says nothing. 

“Would you subscribe for either of these four service 
and drop Jones, Brewn and Rokinson, or would you follow 
Brown and Robinson to the letter, or would you continue 
to read Smith, and subscribe for the other three continu 
ously as I have been doing and use individual judgment 
in margin purchases? If it were a question of bonds alone 
I would let Jones put me into his superservice. But this i 
a question of what stocks to buy and when to buy and 
when to sell them, all things considered 
payers versus dividend payers, long pull versus the purchase 
of selected securities from time to time whether they are 
paying dividends or not, and when to get out from under, 
provided one knows whether the decline is a major or a 
minor one.” 

Now a moment’s reflection, provided the one who doe 
it has any common sense, will show that the stock market 
is not to be played successfully by any system or chart or 
mechanical feature. The stock market is the collective 
mind, and its fluctuations are dictated by the combined 
judgment of the country. An individual who attempts to 
harness it to a formula is precisely like a cork bobbing on 
the ocean. Indeed, the market is an ocean that no man 


nondividend 















can control. Or to change the figure of speech, it is a 
barometer of the country’ and to find an in 
strument that will foretell the movements of a barometer 
is impossible. ; 
It is all very well to study fundamental conditions and 
cy les and tendencies, but there is no exact repetition of 
business movements 


activities, 


There are many theories and hy- 
potheses concerning the business cycle and its periodicity 
But the fact remains that the depression of 1893 was very 
long and those of 1907 and 1914 ve ry short. The secret of 
still to be discovered. 

It is true, of course, that a ve ry few persons do succeed ir 
y rare 
exceptions, but what is more important they have passed 
up through the science of speculation, if there is any, te the 
position of masters of the art. In other words, the quali- 
ties that make them successful are individualistic in the 


highest degree and in no sense mechanical. 


the business cycle l 


stock speculation. They are not only the exceeding! 





Newspaper Counsel 


OW, it is a deeply significant fact that though nearly all 

speculators try to get tips or information from brokers 
and other acquaintances on the prospective movement of 
stocks, and though many thousands of them subscribe for 
all manner of services which in more or less disguised form 
indicate what market position to take, it is exceedingly 
rare for an individual speculator to subscribe for a service 
which gives mere statistical facts, and only facts, regarding 
individual stocks. Yet one cannot go into the office of any 
important banking, insurance, large investing or financial 
institution without finding the data furnished by such 
services in continuous use. 

The speculator would do well to ponder the advice giver 
by the reputable metropolitan newspapers to persons wh 
seek information concerni: g stoc ks and bonds The own 
ers of these papers are always themselves great capitalist 
and usually in touch with the inner circles of finance. The 
financial editors and reporters have many varied source 
of information and are familiar with the quickest methods 
of searching out facts. Yet these papers 
the greatest care in confining their advice to stricti 
vestment matters and frankly stating that they hav: ) 
knowledge of market movements and can give no infor 


usually exerci 








tion on the subject As the financial editor of one of t 
papers say 

“We confine our advice to investment matters 
from ten to fifteen thousand persons each year write in to 
us for guidance. We make no pretense of telling people 
how to get rich in the stock market. We do seek to analyze 
investments and to save our readers from some of the pit 
falls of stock promotions.” 

The treasurer of an institution that holds in trust several 
hundred million dollars of bonds and stocks say that 
authorities who are asked for advice on such matte t 
individuals are put to a very unfair disadvantage. ‘The 
individual who asks for advice nearly always confuses and 
mixes investment and speculation. He ought to stick 


’ He ought to bloct 


his position from the start and not for 


one or the other in seeking advice 
ce upon the advise 
¢ +} ig . 


the necessity of pointing out the d rence 
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RTHUR NETHERBY reached cover about 
A one o'clock in the morning. He crept into 
the old farmhouse which had been his fa- 

ther and was now undergoing extensive repair— 


through a scullery 
window that had 
been left open and 
made his way toa 
He lay 
down amid damp 
and dust, and 
thought thankfully 
how good it was, 
and fell asleep. But 
when he awoke toa 
fair morning he 


bedroom 


quite missed the 
erackly cotton vi- 
ion of Parks bring- 
ing to his bedside 
the morning tea 

He opened his 
door and roared, 
and a terrified per- 
son bundled out of 
the kitchen below 
and stampeded up 
stairs 

Hey, master!” 
said the person, 
quite Orientally, 
when itsaw Arthur 

«lt was the farm 
laborer whom, with 
a wife, Arthur had 
installed in the 
house as caretaker 

"i'm Bere, 
Stoker,” said Ar 
thur. “Andi want 
breakfast, and 
plenty of it And 
where is that old 
stuff of mine I left 
here that hasn't 
been unpacked 
yet? Because these 
pajamas and that raincoat are all I’ve brought. And 
there is something I am going to mention to you at once, 
Stoker,”’ continued Arthur, when Stoker at last brought 
in a handful of ruins representing an old shooting coat, an 
old pair of riding breeches, and the battered body of a 
hat, “and that is—you got a wife here, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Stoker. 

“Well,” said Arthur, “keep her out of my sight, that’s 
all. If there’s one thing I can’t and won't stand, it’s 
women,” 

Arthur passed a very pleasant morning mooching about 
the place in the old shooting coat and things, and his 
favorite pipe never left the right corner of his mouth. The 
world seemed quite calm; fields and hedges and ditches 
and woods separated him from danger; and he had no 
telephone. Furthermore, he recalled something about a 
flower show which presumably would occupy Lady Hun- 
ter’s party most of the day. At noon even the workmen 
who were hammering at Arthur’s house downed tools to 
go to this flower show; and all was purity and peace. 

About four o’ciock, also, a new gun arrived from London 
for Arthur, and with this entrancing acquisition he sat 
down in his late father’s armchair—not only Arthur's 
father, but his grandfather, in his time, had sat in it—and 
with his pipe in the right corner of his mouth he prepared 
for an hour's really mellow enjoyment, for a new London 
gun represented. to him the acme of most that was truly 
desirable upon earth. He had pushed the debacle of 
yesterday right into the back of his mind. 

When Stoker came in trom the kitchen with whisky and 
soda Arthur was sitting rapt in reverie, caressing this 
dream and this beauty. Stoker lumped the whisky de- 
canter and siphon on the table, rousing him. 

“What do you think of my new gun, Stoker?” said 
Arthur, gazing rapturously at the shining barrel, shinier 
to him than any siren, and glossier to him than any 
woman's hair. 

Stoker's wife sidled in with the tumbler he had forgotten; 
she peered round her husband curiously, if timorously, at 
Arthur. 

“"Er’s a fine gun, master,”’ said Stoker, ‘“‘and costed a 
pretty penny, I dare say.” 

“Sixty quid,” replied Arthur. 

Stoker's wife gave such a gasp at the idea that Stoker 
became aware of her at his back, and putting his hands 
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behind him he made fierce motions to shoo her off to the 
kitchen. She crept away cautiously with a parting look 
from the door at Arthur. 

Arthur became faintly aware of her ere she disappeared. 
“Yes! Send her out!’’ he said stroking the gun. “Send 
her out! No women here!” 

“Sixty quid,” returned Stoker, “is enough for some folks 
to set up ’ouse on.” 

He continued to stand submissively by the table, not 
having enough brain power to move of his own volition. 

“Don’t talk about setting up house, Stoker!’ said 
Arthur emphatically. 

“No, sir,”” muttered) Stoker. “I beg pardon, sir.” He 
had been trying to assimilate Arthur’s little idiosyncrasy 
all the morning, but so far had failed. 

“Get!"’ said Arthur laconically. Then he called him 
back, for Mrs. Stoker had roused faint yet terrible mem- 
ories. ‘Have you evér wondered why the devil women 
can’t leave us alone?” 

Stoker thought consvientiously. ‘No, sir,’’ he replied. 

“A good gun ’n’ a good dog 'n’ something in the stable,” 
remarked Arthur —‘“‘that’s life for me.” 

Stoker thought well over this. “Yes, sir,’’ he replied. 

“Get!” said Arthur jlaconically. 

The front door of Arthur’s farmhouse opened right on a 
dear little old red-paved courtyard, where, from within, 
rows of shining milk cans cculd be seen. The milk cans 
were winking and gleaming in the sunlight, and just as 
Stoker was turning towards this open door he saw an 
apparition that stopped him dead in his tracks. He saw a 
lady in a sophisticated little rag of a country frock walking 
through the sunlight and the red-paved courtyard towards 
the house. 

Arthur, in his father’s armchair, sat with his back to this 
open door, admiring his gun. He was all innocent of his 
doom, Stoker trod heavily on his hobnails into the breach, 
and met the enemy square in the courtyard. 

“Is Mr. Netherby in?” said the apparition, smiling. 

Stoker’s vocabulary, though not large, was equal to 
replying in either the affirmative or the negative, and he 
was hesitating as to which to use, when, inside the parlor, 
they heard Arthur whistling to his gun. He whistled 
lovingly and light-heartedly a few bars of a popular 
melody. For the moment he was tragically free from care. 
Stoker saw the lady prick her ears. 
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—fl Farce Comedy 


By MAY EDGINTON 


““Yes’m,” said he. “He’s in. But he don’t want 
to see no ladies, ’m. There’s my orders.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the lady. “I quite under- 
stand Mr. Netherby’s reasons; but he’ll see me.” 

Arthur had put 
the gun aside, gone 
to the table, and 
was pouring him- 
self a whisky and 
soda when she said 
this in a raised 
voice. He started 
violently; his 
happy heart sank; 
his cares returned; 
and he splashed the 
soda right and left. 
He recognized the 
voice. It came to 
him suddenly that 
perhaps in a little 
country all over 
women and police 
aman can’t flee 
from fate. 

The next instant 
Mrs. Drelincourt 
stood in the door- 
way, backed by the 
red-paved court- 
yard, the milk cans, 
the sunlight, and 
Stoker holding her 
bicycle, 

Mrs. Drelineourt 
struck an indubit- 
ably charming atti- 
tude on the thresh- 
old, and looked at 
Arthur, who imme- 
diately received a 
paralytic stroke. 
There was a long 
pause. Mrs. Drel- 
incourt was smil- 


“More Than Wonderful," He Said. ‘“‘Impossible"* ing. She was all 


playful reproach. 
“Well? Well?” said she in varying keys. ‘‘ Well!” 
Arthur’s face twitched into a ghastly smile. 

“Er—er—well?” he said. ‘‘ Well.” 

Mrs. Drelincourt’s figure undulated, wheedling unmis- 
takably. She was of the mermaid type. 

“Look delighted!" she suggested softly. 

“I —I—- a-a-am looking delighted,”” Arthur stammered. 

“Smile,”’ said Mrs. Drelincourt roguishly. 

Arthur twitched his poor face. 

“Ask me in,”’ coaxed Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Come in,” said Arthur feverishly. ‘‘Come in, of 
course! What an ass lam. What must you think of me?” 

Mrs. Drelincourt moved like a mermaid towards 
Arthur, and he beat a retreat round his father’s chair. 

“Well, Arthur,” she said, pausing tactfully, and looking 
down, “you know what I think of you.” 

Arthur stammered without actually committing himself 
to speech. 

“Why,” she asked, reproachfully raising her eyes, 
“didn’t you come to the flower show?” 

Arthur told the truth. ‘I wanted to be alone,” he said. 
“TI prefer it.” 

“Oh, my dear, dear Arthur!” she said sympathetically. 
He winced, but she knew men got over first shocks pretty 
easily, and went on: “My dear, dear Arthur, I know. 
I understand. The perfectly shameless way those Har- 
mony girls have behaved has put you in an awfully em- 
barrassing position. But isn’t it a little comfort that I am 
in it with you?” 

Arthur was afraid to put it quite like that, but in a 
measure he certainly agreed. 

“Yes,” he said, “I like to think of others being embar- 
rassed besides myself.”’ 

He kept his father’s armchair in front of him. 

“ All the same,” said Mrs. Drelincourt softly, “you have 
been rather naughty, haven’t you, Arthur?” 

“Well,” said Arthur, looking around the room. “‘ Well,”’ 
he repeated. “Sometimes a man may find himself in cir- 
cumstances when, whatever sort of noble nature he was 
born with, he’s bound to show up as a quitter.” 

Mrs. Drelincourt looked slowly and inimically at 
Arthur’s poor father’s chair. 

“TI do love these terse graphic expressions,”’ she said 
brightly after a pause. ‘“‘They’re like you.’’ She began 
to take off her gloves and to play with them hesitatingly. 
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“Now, Arthur,” she began, “‘this afternoon I do want a 
good long talk; and that is why I escaped from the flower 
show. I said I had one of my headaches, and was going 
back to lie down. Then I jumped on my bicycle—and 
really no woman rides a bicycle if she can help it, though 
one does bring the horrid things down into the country 

and I rode here in this heat all for you.”’ She looked at 
Arthur with charming reproach. “To pour out your tea, 
and reassure you about—about’’—she laughed a little 
artificially —“‘ about that terrible contretemps last night !”’ 

Seeing that Arthur would never break cover unless she 
moved away she went and sat down by the table in the 
center of the room. She was rewarded for her kind tact 
by seeing him abandon the chair and emerge into the 
open, where he walked about between her and the fire- 
place in an agony of indecisions. 

“Weren't you a silly thing, Arthur?” asked she with a 
gentle detachment. 

“Silly,” repeated Arthur with conviction 
action of a lunatic.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Drelincourt, “but—it turned out all 
right, didn’t it?’’ She toyed with her gloves, smiling. 

“Dunno,” said Arthur in a gruff voice. 

You’re so impulsive,’”” murmured Mrs. Drelincourt. 
““You shouldn’t have rushed out in the dark like that to 
find—someone—and jumped to conclusions that you’d 
found her. It was risky. Still, it was the right woman; 
and so all’s well.”’ 

There was a pause. Arthur realized that had 
pressed on a long way, and that the defenses were crum- 
bling, and he was fairly smitten with fear, while she 
remained cool, determined and smiling. 

At last Arthur said grimly, ‘‘ Well, if you’ve come to 
tea we will have tea. It passes the time; sort of keeps one’s 
hands occupied, doesn’t it?” 

He pulled cruelly at his poor father’s ancient bell rope. 

“What a quaint old bell rope!’ Mrs. Drelincourt was 
crying. “And what a sweet quaint place it is! All those 
milk cans—are they pure pewter? If so they should be 
hung up, and polished.” 

Arthur took no notice of her. 
sought counsel of his wife, shambled in from the kitchen 


“it was the 


“ 


she 


Stoker, who had by now 


and stood gazing furtively from Arthur to Mrs. Drelin- 
court, who turned slowly from her proprietary survey of 
Arthur’s demesne, and eyed him. 

“Yes, sir?’’ muttered Stoker. 

“Tea!” said Arthur. 

“Yes, sir,”’ muttered Stoker. 

He went out as delicately as possible on his 

“Who is that funny person?”’ asked Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“My odd-job man,”’ Arthur replied. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Drelincourt fastidiously, “of 
that sort of thing’s all right for a bachelor, but you'll | 
to alter things now, sha’n’t you?”’ 

“Dunno,” said Arthur in a lost voice. 

Mrs. Drelincourt put her head slowly on one side and 
smiled. 

Had this attractive but mistaken woman only known it, 
it was that smile which settled Arthur; 
proprietary, mulish smile. It administered a 
mulish kick. ‘‘I would like to take this darn woman,” said 
Arthur’s brain, ‘‘and shut her up—and shut her up—and 
shut her up ” Arthur's brain reeled. Then it went 

and send and send for 


hol ] 


that significant, 


kick—a 


on, and shut her up 
someone to fetch her away.” 

Mrs. Drelincourt interrupted this pleasant course of 
thought. ‘“‘What are you considering so deeply, Arthur?” 
cooed she. 

“You,” replied Arthur. 

Mrs. Drelincourt rose from her seat like a mermaid from 
a wave; and Arthur laid his hand on the back of poor 
father’s chair. 

**Y-y-you spoke of altering things,”’ said Arthur, and he 
found himself fascinated by the fell course towards which a 
reprehensible brain wave had hurled him. “ Well, will you 
help me?” 

“Oh, Arthur!” said Mrs. Drelincourt. 

“Will you begin now?” Arthur pursued. 

“Why, Arthur!” protested Mrs. Drelincourt radiantly. 

“This very minute?” continued Arthur. 

“Of course,”” said Mrs. Drelincourt radiantly, “T shall 
be delighted to help you. It is natural that I should help 
you. If there’s anything in the world that I can do Pe 

Arthur looked at her cautiously. 


“Well,” he said, the thoughts fairly leaping along his 
brain, “there are two rooms, opening into each other, up 
orth end of the house. And 
if you would come and look at ‘em right now 
for and tell what 


nave 


Mrs 


stairs, right along at ther 
I wonder 
while we're waiting tea, me sort ofl 
furniture ' ought to 
“Of course 
lighted.” 
lhe 
light or 
As he so particularized a ha : 
him of the artistic enjoyment of details which all really 


ie Drelincourt. “I’m just de 


cried 


farther room,” said Arthur steadily, “has a aky 
a difficult furnishing proposition.” 
understanding came to 


ly, and present 


good murderers must feel when setting the scenes with un 


hecessary but commendable technic for their worst crimes 
“We'll look at that farther room first,”’ said Mrs. Drelin 
‘I'm going to love this 


court very gladly and graciously. 


rambling old house; and especia!ly that skylight room.”’ 
Arthur rejoined with that lonic h 


featured by the best type of criminal, “If there's one place 


imor which is so 


in this house you'll hate it will be that skylight room.” 
He ushered her towards the door that led to the 


and kitchen part of the house 


stairs 
She made eyes at him playfully I'll prove you wrong,” 
said she. 

Half a minute later Stoker entered with the cloth, and 
found the parlor empty 
the table and it wouldn't fit; 
fit; and he stretched it, and it wouldn't fit; 
anyhow, and turned towards the kitcher 


“I dunno,” he said, scratching his head —*' 1 dunno how 


He tried the cloth cornerwise on 
3, and it wouldn't 
so he left it all 


again. 


and endway 


the durned thing goes 
In the doorway Arthur in an 
him. He must have come down 
breakneck speed. He passed Stoker, 
upon himself, stood and thought terrifyingly for 


awful hurry brushed 
the 


slammed 


Stairs at 
the door 
a brief 


against 


while, and then leape dat the anti jus bel rope 
In came Stoker 
“The tay won't be long, sir,’’ he 
“Hang the tea!" said Arthur 
tate *Come here!” 
“Look he re, Stoke r,”’ said Arthur r pial 


to do somet! ing for 


argue 


walking al 


me ol a partic larly 
































“Ask Me In," Coaxed Mrs. Dretincourt. “Come In,"’ Said Arthur Feverishty. 


“Come In, of Course!"* 
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Er —outside you'll find a lady’s bicycle. *Can you ride a 
Stoker nodded. “Take it then and ride like 


” 


bicycle?” 
blazes 

A sharp sound cut through Arthur's speech. It was the 
ring of a bicycle bell. Arthur started, sprang to the door 
and looked out. 

“*(jood Lord!” he whispered. 

“Hello!” called Gwennie girlishly. ‘‘Hel-lo. Coo-ee!”’ 
She appeared vividly on the threshold. 

“Tea, Stoker!’’ said Arthur very loudly. 

Stoker ran out on his hobnails to the kitchen, shaking 
his head desolately 

‘Did I hear the word ‘tea’?”’ 
charmingly, from the door. 

Arthur seemed to know his part automatically. It was 
wonderful how easily the lines already came to him. 

“Well,” said he, “I suppose you’ve come to tea.” 

Gwennie entered. She looked very fluffy. 

“Of course I have,”’ said she impertinently, coming up 
to Arthur. She put up her face. ‘ Well, Arthur? Well?” 

Arthur looked down at Gwennie’s face. 

“Well?” said he 

Gwennie seized his coat lapels. “Is that all?” 

‘What do you mean?” said Arthur rather feebly. 

“Is Mrs. Drelincourt here?” said Gwennie. 

“Certainly not!"’ replied Arthur firmly. 

“Then whose is that bicycle out there?” said Gwennie. 

It was wonderful how easily words came to Arthur. 

“That bicycle,” he answered without a qualm or a 
pause, “belongs to my odd-job man’s wife.” 

‘Really?" asked Gwennie, looking up at him with two 
eyes like little gimiets. 

* Really,” replied Arthur nonchalantly. 

“Oh!” said Gwennie with a gusty sigh, still hanging 
to Arthur’s coat lapels. ‘I was so angry when I saw it! 
I thought — you see, she said she had a headache and was 
going to lie down, but I didn’t believe it; so I followed to 
offer her a powder, and she wasn’t there. Steers said she’d 
So if she isn't here where can 


insinuated Gwennie, very 


gone out on her bicycle. 
she be?” 

“T wonder,” said Arthur. 

“A woman doesn’t ride a bicycle for nothing,”’ con- 
tinued Gwennie. 

| wonder,"’ re peated Arthur firmly. 

It was awfuily disappointing to haag on and on to 
Arthur’s coat lapels; so Gwennie relinquished them and 
sank down flufiily 
on the sofa a few 


the nick of time’’-+he braced himself up a bit for the 
job— “to help me inj a—a certain matter.” 

“Why, I'd love ta!”’ purred Gwennie. 

“Up in the attic |on the south side,” said Arthur, as 
brazen as brass, “I’ve found some old—er—tapestry, and 
whether to throw it away as moth-eaten rubbish I don’t 
know, or whether to keep it I don’t know. Now, just while 
we are waiting for tea, won’t you come along with me “i 

“Up to the attic?” cried Gwennie, springing up. ‘Oh, 
I love the idea of — of solitude one gets in an attic!’ She 
gave Arthur a mischievous look, very inviting. 

“I’m not sure that you'll love this attic!”’ said Arthur, 
again impelled by sardonic humor. 

Gwennie linked arms. “I will,”’ she purred. “I'll love 
the attic--and you. | Oh, you naughty boy to run away, 
Arthur! Oh, you naughty, naughty old thing!” 

Arthur and Gwen sort of pushed and jostled each other 
out of the room. 

vi 

ARELY a moment or two after Arthur and Gwen had 

left the dear old sun-filled parlor Stoker swayed into 
it again, gripping a tray on which was piled the crockery 
for tea. He set the tray on the table and looked around in 
surprise, to find the room again empty. He crossed to the 
door at the back, lodked into the courtyard, counted two 
bicycles on his fingers, shook his head and returned to his 
work, which was causing him some anxiety. He scratched 
his head. 

“Well,” he said, “I dunno. I dunno.” 

He disentangled the plates and the cups and saucers. 

A moment later the clang of another bicycle bell dis- 
turbed him. He looked round resignedly. There was An- 
gela on the threshold, gazing right through him haughtily. 

“T beg pardon, mum,” said Stoker, who had been well 
grounded in apologies to his betters. 

“Is Mr. Netherby!in?” asked Angela. 

“Oh, yes’m,” replied the simple Stoker. 

“Has a-a lady called?"’ pursued Angela coldly. 

“A lady, ’m?”’ saifl Stoker. He stopped and scratched 
his head, being very much helped thereby. ‘* Well,’m + 
he said, thinking painfully, for even he surmised some 
trouble about. He became quite cunning and cautious. 
“IT dunno,” he answered at last — ‘‘ I dunnoas I cansay,’m.” 

He shuffled his feet and scratched for help. It was a bad 
moment. 

Angela entered. ‘Who are you?” said she disdainfully. 
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“Odd-job man, miss,”’ said Stoker. ‘‘ My wife and me, 
we does it all between us.” 

Angela was now standing on the hearthrug surveying 
the poor place. She looked all round, from the old sporting 
prints and foxes’ brushes and stuffed birds on the walls to 
the dear old carpet in the center of the bricked floor. 

“Oh, yes,” said she. “Yes. Well, tell Mr. Netherby 
I am here, at once, please. I am Miss Harmony.” 

“Yes, miss,” replied Stoker, happy to go. 

Once more Stoker was nearly flung prostrate at the door 
leading to the stairs and kitchen by the sudden incursion 
of Arthur, who dashed in, carrying two keys. 

“Stoker!” said he feverishly. “‘That job I want done 
now listen to me.”” Then he caught sight of Angela. ‘“‘Oh! 
Oh!” he moaned. “I mean—er—it’s you!” 

Angela stood in a pretty pose by the mantelpiece. 

“Whom did you expect to see?” 
rallying Arthur. 

“Nobody said Arthur feverishly. In re- 
sponse to her inviting smile he drew a little nearer 
reluctantly. 

“Was you going to give me an order, please, sir? 
Stoker by the door. 

Arthur turned round and gave him a cautionary 
“Yes. Tea, Stoker. Tea! That’s all!” 

“Yes, sir!” faltered Stoker, going out in a maze of 
bewilderment. 

Angela advanced with both hands outstretched as soon 
as they were really alone. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she breathed. 

“T suppose you're staying to tea?"’ said Arthur, backing. 

“Why, Arthur!” said Angela. “Of course it will be a 
delight to pour out tea for you in your own home for the 
first time.” 

“That's good of you,”” murmured Arthur, retreating 
against the couch so suddenly that he sat down upon it. 
But he quickly rose again, armed to the teeth with caution, 

**So Gwen’s not here?” said Angela with a keen look. 

“Why should she be here?” responded Arthur 

-“ she left the flower show on pre- 


said she coquettishly, 


nobody,” 


i! piped 


look. 


Well,”’ said Angela, “ 
text of taking one of the vicarage children home. But 
when I followed to the vicarage just to see, she wasn’t 
there. So I thought 

“That she’d come here?” said Arthur slowly. 

“Tt would have been just like her!"’ cried Angela. “It 
would have been Gwen all over! You don’t know what 


depths that gir 
will descend to! 





feet away. 


“Oh, Arthur!” te 
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And besides, there 
—_— are two bicycles 
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“ , § } 

Aren't you com- F i. r that we do, posi- 
ing to sit by me? 4 r E tively. Well 
There's plenty of —_ - : bs you don’t know 
room —and sucha | i j how relieved I am 
lot to say, isn’t % 3 ? to find you alone. 
there?"’ She ges- ty es thy We've such a lot 
tured very prettily ia Z Wy 6 ee . to talk about, 
to - space ne 54 if 4% sf ‘ a. ven $. we? 
side her on the f 0% meres 4) irst—oh, why 
couch ; ay eg ae aye : did you disappear 

Arthur looked 3 like that last 
at the space ~ i : night?” 

“Is there?” he P ae a, % ae ae: om eee “I had—er 
said cautiously. a ‘keheg i > : good reasons,” 

Oh, you * fy : a rd ‘ said Arthur 
needn't think you é Ss a f 3 “‘which may take 
said it al! last & ] ~ pth b 7 i Ry some little ex- 

- . y ce te rane, “ yy 
night,’ pouted ; aN i plaining. 
Gwennie. ‘ . { S i “But you know 
“Arthur, aren't ar A that I shall un- 
. .- ” 
you glad to see + { a os derstand,” Angela 
me?” murmured. 

Arthur made wi ‘ * a.“ - i ney Ss. * “That’s very 
up his mind. It ; ok eA Ry * good of you,” said 
was not difficult a CMs Pee Arthur, “ because, 
now same old as a matter of 
signpost, same old > ; fact, you know, 
road. He had been . ~ m2 sometimes a man 
there once already : S 3 : , ‘ finds himself in 
this afternoon. 29 er—circumstances 

“Tam very glad L—— Pe that—well, how- 
to see you,” he re- ~ ever noble a 


plied steadily 








nature he may be 








“As a matter of __ 
fact, you came in 


“Aren't You Coming to Sit by Me? There's Pienty of Room —and Such a Lot to Say, Isn't There?” 
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Page 104) 
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Til NUMBER ONE BOY 


Vv 
OLONEL BRADLEY turned to his desk 
and seated himself. He had picked up the 
unfinished O. D.’s report when the orderly 
appeared at the door into the hall. 
“A chit boy is 
here, sorr, with a 
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By John Taintor Foote 


He turned away from her so that she might 
not see the spasm of rage that distorted his face 
in spite of himself ‘Yes,”” he said when he 
could control his voice. ‘‘Now tell me—when 

did | start to 
make love to 


he 





letter.”’ 

The hawk 
frowned without 
looking up. 

“Well, what of 


it? Get the let- 
ter and bring it 
here.” 

‘It’s for Miss 
Bet It’s for 


the missus, sorr. 
He won't deliver 
ut until his chit is 
signed.” 

And the 
hawk looked up 
quickly. 

‘A letter 
my wife?” 

is, sorr.” 

“Tell 
come here.”’ 

“Thm side; 
you,” said Tim 
yver his shoulder 
with a jerk of his 


now 


for 


him to 


head. 
A chit boy with 
a letter and his 


chit book clasped 


to his breast came 








you?” 

Again she 
looked at him 
closely. His face 
was cold and hard, 
but it was always 
like that, and 
underneath his 


sternness she had 


found him kind 

‘* He— became 
interested in me 
that day in the 
temple. It was 
before he knew 1 
was going to 
marry you. He 


had no idea until 





you came in 
That’s all there is 
to it.’ 

“T see. Where 


had you met him 
before?"’ 
“T had 
met him before. 
“*“Taen Be 
started making 
advances to you 
never hav Ing seen 


when 


never 


you before 











timidly into the you were alone in 
room. that temple?”’ 
‘All right, “Yes,” she ad- 
Tim,” said the mitted. “But it 
hawk with a dis- “I am the Spirit of Gautama Buddha” wasn't at all the 
missing nod. way it sounds. | 
The sergeant saluted and retired. She obeyed. ‘‘* May I see you again for a moment befor can't tell you everything —it wouldn't be fair to him when 
“You got chit?” I go? I shall be in the legation for the rest of the evening.’” he talked to me in confidence that way. I can tell you 
“Have got one chit Missy Bladley. All light?” Poor tormented Jimmy! Those few words had struck this much— Lieutenant Lee is fine and honorable in every 
“Allright.” The hawk extended his hand. ‘ Me take.”’ him as sufficiently innocent should his note by any chance wa He's done nothing anyone who knew everything 


The chit boy shook his head. 

“No can do. Missy sign chit.” 

“So? Who give chit?” 

“No can say. Have no got.” 

““H’m. Me missy master. Me sign chit? 
“No can do.” 


The hawk arose to his feet and swooped upon the chit 


>” 


His hand struck out like a beak and seized the chit 
book and letter. He returned to the desk, signed the 
chit book and tossed it to the chit boy. 

“Get out!” 

When the chit boy had fled the hawk tore open the 
letter. He read its few lines at a glance and became as 
white as the paper from which he read. For a moment he 
did not move. His eyes slowly rose from the letter to the 
door behind the screen. Well, at least he was no longer 
guessing. He could act now—that was sure. He had 
ilways believed in action. 

The hawk walked without haste toward the door on 
which his eyes were fastened. He did not trouble to go 
around the screen; he simply brushed it aside with a sweep 
of his arm. It fell with something of a clatter to the floor. 
At the sound he halted until the violence within him had 
become an icy calm. He put his hand gently to the door 
knob and turned it. The door refused to open at this 
pressure. So she had not forgotten to-lock it, with all her 
His self-restraint departed abruptly. He raised 
his fist to crash it against the panels, hesitated, and spoke 
“Elizabeth.” 


“Tea.” 


DOV. 


hysterics. 


instead: 

There was a faint 

“Open this door.” 

“T’ll see you—in the morning.” 

‘Unlock this door at once or I'll break it down.’ 

Silence. 

tie was about to throw his weight against.the door when 
the key turned in the lock. Flinging open the door he 
confronted his wife. Her face was tear stained, her hair 
di ordered. 

“What is it?” she asked faintly. 

“So you wanted to be kind to me, but you couldn't?” 

She shrank at his tone and the white menace in his face. 

“Gardy, what is it?” 

“Gardy, eh?” He seized her by the wrists and drew her 
roughly into the living room. ‘‘Gardy, eh?” He held the 
letter before her eyes. ‘Read that—read it aloud.” 


’ 





go astray. 


Mrs. Bradley.” 


““Well,”” demanded the hawk, “who wrote it? 


She wet her dry lips. 


“There is no signature.” 


“So I observe. 


Who wrote it?” 


“T never saw the handwriting before 


“Possibly. 


from?” 


But you know damned well who 
His harshness stung her into an attem} 
“T don’t know a thing about it. 


t to 





“It came by a chit boy just now.” 


‘é 9” 


And you opened it? 
“T did.” 

“A letter for me?’ 
‘Certainly. 


I didn’t want you disturbed.” 





Where dic 


The strange courage of the helpless came to her. 


chance. 
“Let go of my arm!” 


Who wrote that letter?”’ 


of her arn 
I'll give you 
Her eyes were a stubl 


They did not melt the icy determination of 


He was impervious to womanly scorn 


It was | 
¢ 


l. 


on 


€ 


orn 


the 


er y 


iT 


ee 
seem to have changed your mind about disturbing me.” 
His fingers closed on the soft flesh 
“That's enough impertinence. 


IT 


blaze 


1 
naw! 


outh 


her youth alone, before which his assurance faltered on 


more. 
“T’m sorry,” he said. 
with you. 


But I’m terribl; 


It drove him to a more insidious met} 


sai 


Vv 


he managed to suggest a kind anxiety. 


didn’t 


worried.”” In face 


mean to b 


very young, and I’m afraid you'll do sometl 


perfectly innocent thing 


that will get 


you talk 


ng 
' le 
ed 


abo 


od of atta 


Now, about this letter: Of course you know who wrote 


Of course you have an explanation. 


it is. 


Perhaps, not realizing, you’ve been a little 


But I must 
} 


} , 


indiscreet 


Such things happen. Well, just tell me all about it, 


I can advise you what to do. 


That’s what 


OW 


whi 


it 


; 


t all explair ing 


He had found it impossible to write ‘‘ Dear 
He had therefore omitted his signat 
well, and so had damned his few lines pas 


o that 


I’m for, 


dear, to guard you and help you in every way possible 


was angry—I admit it 
over, and we'll forget it. 
To begin with 


who wrote it? 


through anxiety for 
Now tell me 
You know, don’t y« 


about 





She examined his face for a long moment 
“T think I do,” she said at last 


“Well, who was it, dear 


9 


“T think it was Lieutenant Lee.” 


vot 
this 


] 


1 


tter 
Le 


my 


It’ 


would blame him for. Now please give me my letter, and 


I'll ser 


d word to him that I can’t see him again.” 


‘You say he’s honorable, do you? 

“Yes, Gardy 

A little of the pass! set ing within the hawk crept 

to his 2. 

Ay g snake who comes into my house and makes 

l eton wile , 

‘He didn't make love to your wife. It was before I was 

ur wile before he knew.” 

‘He hasn't tried to make love to you since?” 

Her eyelids quivered in spite of her. “‘No.” 

“You're certain?” 

“Yes.” 

She was lying, of course, thought the hawk. The letter 
proved it 

Again he was forced to turn away from her lest she su 
pect the whirlwind that was shaking him. 

‘Sit down, my dear,” he said as casually as he was able 


want to think what’s best to do.” 


‘But, Gardy, there’s nothing to do. Nothing has hap 
pened Just let me write that I can't see him. That 
all--don’t you see 

He had begun to pace the floor. Suddenly he whirled 
or ne r 

‘Then you don’t care for Lieutenant Lee? 

*Why—why,” she stammered. “I’m married to you.” 

But he had his answer from her eye Avair took 

» pacing the floor. When she made an attempt to speak 


he motioned her into silence 


Back and forth, back and forth paced the hawk. He 


turned to her at last, smiling a queer « ist ‘ i relieved 
1Y el Web 

Ver well, my dear,”’ he said ‘You ma write ft 
Lieutenant Lee. Come and sit here at the desk 

She rhe ed 


‘Now write what I tell you 


uur note. Come here at once.’ Don’t sign it 
She had picked up a pen; now she dropped it 
“You're not going to bring him here O} fy i 
r’re t going to do that 

bi write as I te 1 

But why? Wh 

Never mind why. I'll explain later.” 


“Oh, please don’t, I beg of you 
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“Pick up that pen and write.” A little of the hawk’s 
inner deadliness came to the surface. 

In spite of sh: r fingers and tear-filled eyes she man- 
aged to obey hir 


He struck the gong. ‘‘ Addre 


b 





; this envelope ‘Lieuten- 


ant Lee, American Legatior 


As she finished the address 


The hawk picked up the 
te he had dictated, folded it 
placed it in the addressed 
returned the 


‘ velope to his wife before the 


M Bradley has a note 
here for Lieutenant Lee. Will 
ou deliver it, Tim? 


118, sorT 

You'll find the lieutenant in the 
egation somewhere. Deliver it to him 
personally and say it’s a note from 
Mrs. Bradley. You understand?” 

Yi oe 

lim will take it for you, my dear. 


j > him.” 
It was not until the orderly had gone 
hat her confused thoughts took the 


rm of question 


Lieutenant Lee would come here 


tantly if 1 ordered him to. Why 
aid you nave rie write?”’ 
Che hawk sat down deliberately on 


the couch and gave her a look that 
chilled her to the heart. 

Well, I'll tell you,” he said, smiling 
‘You've told me 
that this young snake who has you fas- 

nated is perfectly honorable. Now 
of course I don't believe that. But 
i'm going to give him the benefit of 
the doubt Before [ — step on him I’m 
going to give him a chance to prove Sg 
“What do you mean?” she faltered. 
Are you going to question him?” 
“Well -hardly. I told you I was 
going to give him a chance to prove it.” 
“Prove it? How?” 


i sneering icy smile, 


“When your young friend comes I'll 
tep in there in the window. You greet 
him in an ordinary way and ask him 
why he wrote you. I'll hear what he 
has to say.” 

The hawk had called Jimmy a snake, 
but at that moment his girl wife 
eemed like a small, defenseless, horror- 
stricken creature gazing into the closing 
aws of a reptile 

‘You mean—you mean—-you'll 
eavesdrop?’ 

‘I'll listen to a conversation be- 
tween my wife and a perfectly honor- 
able young man. If his conduct is 
ibove reproach it will do him no 
harm.” 

She gave a choking gasp and was 
lifted by wild emotion to her feet. 

‘You mustn’t do that. Youshan’t! 
Youshan't! Let mesee him alone when 
he comes. I'll never see him again. 

He goes to-morrow morning. He asked 
to go-- you remember?” 

‘You mean you asked for him. You said he had a girl 

America. You deceived me—didn’t you?” 

‘he remained silent, clasping and unclasping her hands. 

Didn't you?” 

he tried to choose some sort of words from the torrent 
f them raging through her mind. She found it impossible, 
nd continued her silence and the wringing of her hands. 
‘You don't answer. By God! I believe you're as guilty 
ay 

‘lam! I am!” she cried. 

You admit it.” 

We're neither of us guilty of anything.” 

‘We'll find out about that in a few moments, my child.” 

‘Don't call me that. I’m not a child. You proved it by 
marrying me. I'm doing the best thing that can be done, 
ind so is he. Please let me see him alone without inter- 
ering. Just let me manage. I can—I have—will you 
please, please?’ 

ONo.” 

Suddenly she grew quieter. 

He's honorable,” she said slowly. “‘What you want to 
do is dishonorable. The moment he comes I'll tell him 
)’re hiding in the window.” 


- 







She Came to a Stop, But 
Kept Her Gaze Stead« 
fastly Before Her. “‘lam 
Going Back,’ She Said 


“Suit yourself,’ said the 
hawk, “but if you don’t 
obey me and greet him as 

though you were alone I'll have him tried by court-martial 
for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

As he finished speaking they heard the faint clamor(of 
the front door bell. She stiffened at the sound. 

“You wouldn’t do that?”’ It was a whisper of horror. 
“You couldn’t. It would be wicked—wicked!”’ 

The hawk rose from the couch. “You heard what 
I said.” 

The N 
to the hall 

“Well, Ty Ming?” 

“Lieutenant Lee is calling.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the hawk. “You see him, my dear. I 
must inspect the post. Mrs. Bradley will see Lieutenant 
Lee.” 

Jimmy had been admitted to the house by the Number 
One boy without the faintest sign of recognition. He was 
wondering over this as he waited in the hall. He had 
forgotten about the Number One boy. He had hoped that 
his note would bring her across to the legation for the few 
words which he felt he must say to her or go mad. But 
they could be spoken only when they were alone together. 
He had hoped she would read between the lines and 


.oer One boy appeared in the doorway leading 
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understand. In case she had failed to do so he had brought 
along a small jade Buddha which he would ask her to 
accept. This would serve as an excuse for his note and his 
call if he again found himself under those loathsome pierc- 
ing eyes so lately cleared of suspicion. 
He felt to see if the ornament were safe in his pocket 
just as the Number One boy reappeared. 
“Mrs. Bradley will see 
Lieutenant Lee.” 
Thesame be ll-likev oice, 
the same unutterable 
calm. The calm was not 
shared by Jimmy. This 
was Chang Foo Low, the 
most powerful Oriental 
in the world. For some 
reason he was serving in 
his present humble capac- 
ity on Jimmy’s account, or 
so it seemed. His fear of 
the Chinaman’s presence 
in that house had been 
partially responsible for 
his resolve to leave Pe 
king; and yet in his wild 
regret of the past half 
hour, in the fever of hi 
determination to see her 
again before he le ft, he had 
totally forgotten the lama. 
Here was a chance to call 
him off and send him back 
to his heathen temple 
where he belonged. 

‘I leave Peking to 
morrow,” he said in a low 
voice. 

The Chinaman bowed 
and remained silent. 

“When do you give up your present 
place?” asked Jimmy suggestively. 

“T leave this house likewise on the 
morrow.” 


“Good,” said Jimmy, relieved. ‘“ We'll 
forget that prophecy of your 
“That is to be doubted,” said Chang 


loo Low, and held aside the curtain at 
the living-room door. 

Jimmy looked searchingly into the 
tranquil face as he passed. He saw noth- 
ing, and entered the room. 

She was standing by the desk alone 
Her expression and the way she held her 
self were queer, Jimmy thought. She 
seemed shrinking, fearful. Her eyes were 
enormous and very dark. They fastened 
on Jimmy’s in a sort of wild appeal 

“It was wonderful of you to let me 
come,” he began uncertainly. ‘‘I didn’t 
explain in my note. I hoped you'd un 
derstand.” 

“But I don’t understand,” she said in a startlingly 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘Why should you want to see me? 
Everything was settled about your going to-morrow.” 

So she was going to keep up the pretense that there wa 
nothing between them! It had made him angry once; it 
narrowly missed doing so now. 

“Yes, it was settled, thanks to you,” said Jimmy with 
a suggestion of bitterness. “‘ But after I’d said I'd go I was 
sorry. I’ve been regretting it frightfully ever since.” 

“You mustn’t say that. I think Colonel Bradley will 
simply ask for another officer without explaining that you 
requested him to. It’s natural you should want to leave. 
Please don’t worry any more about avoiding your duty. 
Please don’t.”” Her haggard eyes were pleading with him. 

What on earth had gotten into her, thought Jimmy 

“My duty? What are you talking about? Do you 
suppose I care anything about that? I'm thinking avout 
the waiting—-forever if necessary—-for you. That’s what 
I’m going to do. That’s what I had to tell you. I'm going 
to wait until—but I'll tell you about that in a minute 
First, you must say what I asked you to say earlier to-night 
Put it in words so I'll know exactly what I’m waiting 
for. You owe me that much. You've shown me in your 
face, but I want it in words. I'll love you all my life. Do 
you love me?” 

Her eyes had grown larger, darker if possible, while he 
was speaking. Now she turned so white that Jimmy 
thought she was about to collapse and sprang toward her 

As he reached her side she threw back her head and 
laughed. As he stared at her she spoke. 

“Do I love you?” she repeated wildly. And then in a 
sort of exultant challenge, so that it rang through the 
room, “Yes! Yes! Yes!’ Again came her laugh, and 
then asob. “And that isn’t all. Any sorrow, any trouble, 
that comes to you—oh, my dear—I’ll share it.”’ 

She was sobbing in his arms when the curtains in the bay 
window parted and revealed a face. For an instant it hung 
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there between the curtains, inexpressibly cruel, inexpressi- 
bly pitiless. But even the shock of seeing it was-less 
startling to Jimmy than the sudden knowledge that some- 
where he had seen the same face with the same expression 
before. 7 

Jimmy’s arms sank slowly to his sides. He became 
aware of something added to the clash and unrest of the 
room which had vaguely disturbed him earlier that eve 
ning. The atmosphere was charged with it. He felt it in 
every fiber of his being. It screamed through his brain 
Murder! That was it. Murder! His right thumb brushed 
against the leather of his holster and remained just there. 

But the hawk neglected Jimmy for a moment. He came 
slowly, steadfastly from the alcove, his eyes on the piteous 
eyes of the girl of Jimmy’s dreams. 

“You orphans’ home rat!”’ 
chalk-white face. 


He spat the words in he r 


And now all knowledge of time and surroundings and 
ircumstances left Jimmy. An instinct much older than 
man-made laws, infinitely more powerful than the dis 
cipline of armies, replaced it He stepped between the 
evil face that had come from the alcove and the quivering 
girl’s face into which it was glaring 
I guess not,”’ he said. 
‘And for you The hawk sprang to the desk and 
wre open a drawer. His hand had plunged into the drawer 


before Jimmy’s gun was out and his tongue in action. 
Start thinking, or you’re a dead man.” 

The hawk contemplated the muzzle of the heavy service 
revolver unwinkingly, but his hand remained in the 
irawer. Whatever else he was, he was no coward. He had 
prung to the desk on an impulse. Jimmy’s words, not his 
gun, had checked the impulse. ‘Start thinking.’’ The 
hawk was doing so. There stood a lieutenant ready to 
hoot down his superior officer in his own home. That 
ended the lieutenant. And the girl, the gutter snipe who 
had torn his heart out and trampled on it-—-of the two he 
hated her more. If luck went against him in an unneces- 
iry affair of bullets she would escape scot-free 

“Bring your hand out-—-empty,” the hawk heard 

He obeyed. 


“Close the drawer.” 
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““Don't be,” 
turn out all right.” 

He devoted a moment to wondering what would be done 
to him. They couldn’t make it desertion; 
once after seeing her safely in charge of the Belknaps at 


Tie ntsin. 


Jimmy told her. ‘“‘Everything’s going to 


he'd return at 


Threatening a superior officer? No, he’d hard]; 

bring that up. Conduct unbecoming an officer and a ge 
Dismissal from the Army? Perhap 

t be helped That was one astounding f 


] 


tleman? Probably. 
Well, it couldn’ 


of which for some reason he was absolutely certair 





couldn't be helped. 

‘It had to turn out this way,” he said al 
had to.” 

She made no reply, but her arm crept further into his 
and tightened 

In a sudden ecstasy Jimmy ceased to speculate about 
his fate and became blissfully silent. 

They walked a block or more before he spoke again. 

“We go out the Chin Mien gates. We can get a cart 
there. But it’s quit 
jinricksha?”’ 





» a ways from here. Shall I look for a 


“Can’t we just kee p on this way 
“Why, yes,” said Jimmy, with another glow of ecstasy 
I'd rather, of course, if you would.” 


They walked on without noticing, hardly seeing the few 
Chinese that dared to be al road after sundown with 
f dic rs The moc } 


full of devil se bove 
side of the street 


Peking still 
the buildings on one 





1 Was Justa 
he front of those 
buildings was black velvet in which now and then the 
warm gold of lights would 


gleam. The buildings on the 
opposite side of the street, full in the rays of the moor 
were gray and silver with geometrical purple shadows 
Jimmy thought it best to keep to the darker side 
The spasmodic tightening of her arm in his had done 

strange thing to him. He felt tremendou ly alive and er 
tirely untroubled. It seemed to him that he could walk « 
with her through the moonlit streets of Peking, on past the 
Chin Mien gates, clear to Tientsin as buoyantly as he was 
walking now. Presently, however, he felt her begin t 


u 


“Tired?” he asked qui 





‘N-no,”’ she said; ‘not tired—exactly 

“It isn’t so very far now,” he urged. 

She nodded and made an effort to press on. In an 
ment she slowed down again. 


“You are tired, 


cried Jimmy 








‘Perhaps,”’ she sa a troubled voice, “but I don't 
feel tired I feel I feel ” She came to a halt 
Well, it the queerest feeling,” she contessed ‘T feel 
f there were two of me, and I had to puil the other one 
a “4 F 
We'll fix t uid Jimn 
H iw a ha r tt relling her to 
Walt he darted r to 
The quat and sturd lrawer of the vehicle informed 
him that he was wait v i high-born pa enger who was 
assing the hour t | with his vener- 
ated uncle on the maternal le in the august house hefore 
which tl his entirely and ur vate jinricksha, 
Wa Ww standing 


As Jimmy recrossed the street he saw that the girl of his 











dreams was looking back along the way they had come 
Before he reached he e she beg I e slowly in 
that direct Jim ‘ | 

The other way,” hi r he wrong dire 

he ime i 1 ‘ ! raze ‘ ! before 

| going ba t 

A weal broke ¢ ‘ 

Back? What do l 4 

I’m going back, he repea i ly 

Jimm bent forward i Ke ne lace ite wy 
were wide and strange lhe continued to ire hixedly 
the direction from which they had come 

‘What for 

I I don't know 

You're going back to |} cried Jimmy. 

Never, never! But I must go ba there now,” 


‘Then you're not going to Tientsin with me 


‘Yes, I'll go anywhere with you--anywhere on earth.” 





The drawer was shut with a 
faint bang. 

“Stand away from the desk. 
Further—-over there by the 
mantel.”” Jimmy’s eyes swung 
to the girl of his dreams. 
“Come,” he said. 

And now again, as she moved 
toward him unconsciously, her 

ul seemed about to join his 
somewhere in infinite space 

“Where?” she breathed. 

“Somewhere out of this. I 
have friends in Tientsin. Ill 
take you to them.” 

She stood uncertainly, gazing 
at him with searching eyes. 
They still seemed quite alone. 

“We'll go by cart,” Jimmy 
was explaining softly. “It’s only 
three days.’”’ He moved to the 
door leading into the garden. 
“Come.” 

“But I—but we Her 
eyes left his face to stare 
through the doorway into the 
Chinese garden with its winding 
paths that seemed like broad 
roads leading to lands of mys- 
tery and charm. Peaceful was 
that garden—the peaceful 
threshold to a new world. 
Turning she picked up the cloak 
she had laid on the back of the 
chair when she had come in 
from the garden that evening. 
She had seen a figure at the 
mantel then and had tried to 
steal back to the garden. There 
was another figure at the man- 
te! now, as silent, as terrifying 
as death. But she did not look 
toward the mantel. She threw 
the cloak about her shoulders 
and walked with wide eyes and 
lifted face out through the 
doorway into a moon-lighted, 
beckoning path. 

They were presently in the 
street, moving away from the 
legation. Jimmy felt her hand 
shaking in the hollow of his arm. 

“Frightened?” 

“No,” said she. 
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“You're trembling.” 
“I’m not frightened.” 
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Tile 


S SPIED upon from an eyehole in the close- 
irtained window of bankrupt Morley’s 
residence the young man ascending the leaf- 


rewn walk had nothing better to recommend him 
» admittance than h id the 
ir other visitors 
wked 


past two 


dow ledge, to inspect 
} m closely, and the embit 
tered little girl had already 
st him as she 
omers, when 


deadened 


, the bow window 





ig the pore h ne 





continued to py on him, 
and discovering the badge 
of mourning on | sleeve 
her sullen curiosity gave 
place to a fraternal feeling 
toward the bereaved caller 
this fifteen-year old warden 
of the bankrupt’s castle 


having clothed herself in 
deepest | lack since the de- 
ise of the Morley fortune; 
but she was startled with 
the unexpected answer toa 
cherished secret hope when 
he found the full dark eye 
of the caller fixed upon her 
own as if his gaze penetrated 
the pinhole in the curtain. 
He did not ring a second 
time as the others had done, 
if assured that his 
presence on the pore h wi 
, he smiled 
slightly and walking to the 
bow window repeated his 


but, a 


not unobse rved 


knock, upon the pane 
Claire drew back, pressing 
her slim white hands to- 
yether, but she remembered 
the sober not unhandsome 
face, which had lighted so 
remarkably with the little 
erinkling smile at the cor 
ners of the mouth and eye 

the |bright glance that had 
so quickly detected her hid 
And the hope, 


romantic and secret, which 





ing place. 


he had been nursing, of some messenger to their distress 
from the eld, gay, prosperous world, seemed wondrously 
verified. 

She looked hurriedly back through the door to the 
where her father sat by the student lamp as he 
had sat all day every day for weeks, staring blindly on a 
book picked up at random, but reading only the chapters 
of his own life between his eyes and the paper pages—the 
chapters of industry, honor, failure and poverty. Some- 
times during the day he would murmur to himself, stealth- 
ily so that Claire might not hear; but at night he would 
brief, broken, dreadful 
apostrophes to God, to fortune, to life. 

The single moment that Claire stood with her hands 
pressed together broadened into ages; beyond the cur- 
tain sounded a footfall; the messenger of destiny was 
departing? 


Still she hesitated. 


library, 


tart up exclaiming in his sleep 
g 


Then an abrupt peremptory knock- 
ing shook the casement. He was not to be denied, and 
trembling she flung up the curtain. 

But the man facing her with now only the glass between 
did not see a distressed and trembling little maid; rather, 
a diminutive grand dame with a mass of brown hair piled 
high above her slender neck, her slight figure taut as an 
Indian’s war bow; her black habit made her face seem 
small and ghostly. She looked at him steadily, her bright 
lips compressed, and gray eyes unwelcoming; then, walk- 
ing away into the hall, opened the door, 

The young man came in, indifferent to the little girs 
tragic importance, 

“You are Mr. Morley’s daughter,” he said; “I am Mr. 
Wickford Sparks. I have come with the means of floating 
him again.” 

Claire thrilled to his voice, not a musical one, but clear 
and low, and grandly offered a chair; then she went to 
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announce the visitor to her father, who, secluding himself 
sinee filing his petition for bankruptcy, now made signs of 
trepidation. 

“A Mr. Sparks has come to float you,” said Claire. 
The girl was not looking at her father or at the wall, but, 
with face lifted slightly and a dazzle in her eyes, studying 
at life which kept in call of the distressed such deliverers 
as the composed, dark-browed young man in the hall. 

“Float me!"’ whispered Mr. Morley. “But that is 
correct; I am sinking; I have sunk!” 

Then Claire looked compassionately on his gray hairs 
and round lugubrious face. “You must just brace up and 
shake hands and listen to him,” she urged, adjusting his 
tie and wrinkled coat; then with a meaning look, “ He is 
perfectly dressed and good form.” 

“But, Claire, I have no money, no security! He can’t 
give us things. You will be disappointed.” 

“No,” said she, shaking the small head with its great 
soft brown coils; “‘we will not.” 

She stepped to the hall and beckoned Mr. Sparks, and, 
after watching him shake hands with the still timorous 
older man, seated herself in the conference. 

*“You have been a depositor in the First National, where 
I am a clerk,” said Sparks to Mr. Morley. “I have heard 
your affairs talked of and know that no one accuses you 
of fraud or deception. Yours is simply one of the thousand 
mercantile failures brought about by the panic three years 
ago, 1907.” 

“T have been losing money from that time, 
the other. 

“In other words, you continued the same business on the 
chance that it would pick up.” 

“You might put it that way.” 

“And when it did not pick up,” said Sparks, “‘ you con- 
tinued to fling good money after bad.” 


assented 
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IRJL ID 


“But you are giving business the aspect of gam- 
bling,’’ objected Morley feebly. 

“Tf you please, we will return to that aspect of 
your case by and by,”’ observed Sparks respectfully. 
He had not paid any atten- 
tion to Claire’s presence, 
nor indeed looked toward 
her; yet his concentration 
upon Morley was not a 

rained, obvious one, as he 





leaned back in his chair and 
went on thoughtfully: “I 
have clerked in the First 
National for five years; sup- 
porting my father, who died 
but two days since. I have 
saved eleven hundred dol- 
lars. Eleven hundred 
dollars is the sole result and 
profit of five of the best 
years of my life spent at 
hard work.” 

“But, my dear young 
man,’’ Morley, moved sud- 
denly to forget his own 
misfortunes, expostulated, 
‘you forget the reward 
promised for such unselfish 
service to a parent.” 

“You, too, have been of 
service, Mr. Morley a re- 
turned the young man with 
a smile, “in a number of 
ways--to business associ 
ates, to the community and 
to personal friends. Now 
how are you requited?” 

““Tdo not expect to be re 
quited in material things,” 
replied Morley with more 
dignity than he had yet 
assumed. 

“But does the hope or 
belief in a distant reward 
console you for the absence 
of material things 
and comfort?”’ Sparks bent 
his dark brows on the older 
man. “If it does, then you 
have nothing to gain by my 
partnership m 

“No; no! Yousee it does 
not; I know it; I am very 
miserable indeed,’’ ex 
claimed the bankrupt, 
brought to face his own con- 
dition with a sort of terror, 
and rising he paced the room its length before returning to 
his chair. “‘ You say a partnership,” he said then abruptly; 
“‘and you have eleven hundred dollars. That is very little, 
but I have nothing; this house has gone with the rest; 
the sheriff will turn us out any day.” 

“T have heard at least three men say they would like to 
help you; you can certainly find three more. I need six 
thousand dollars in my firm, you to furnish five and myself 
one.” 

“You mean borrow—but none of them have come to 
console me since my failure.” 

“T never yet knew 2 lender to seek a borrower,” returned 
Sparks dryly. 

“Tf I approach them what shall I say? They’ll wish to 
know what I intend doing with the money.” 

Wickford Sparks shook his head. ‘‘They will wish to 
know nothing. If they should ask, and approve your pro 
posed investment, and then you should lose, they would 
in a way be committed to back you with more. But lend a 
bankrupt friend a thousand and let him lose it his own 
way, and he will never come back for more. So the friend 
who lends buys himself free of responsibility by a single 
contribution.” 

Morley stared. “‘ You speak sagely for so young a man.” 

“It is not age alone that matures one,”’ said Sparks, 
indicating Claire, who leaned forward in rapt attention, 
her hands clasping her knees. The face of the girl, but a 
year ago that of any gay careless child, was now drawn by 
anxiety, and her eyes in a shadow answered with hard, 
defiant flashes. 

Morley understood and trembled. “What is your pro- 
posal, Mr. Sparks? The nature of the business partner- 
ship?” 

Sparks’ answer was so prompt and vigorous as to leave 
no doubt of its finality. “‘ That is secret—my own property 
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altogether. It is a formula and process of manufacture 
which I’ll intrust to nobody.” 

“Manufacturer of what?”’ asked Morley, amazed. 

““Money.”” Wickford met the old man’s look and then 
that of the girl’s squarely; in his countenance was down- 
right though sophisticated honesty. Claire, with a sighing 
breath that seemed to free her heart from prison, answered 
Wick’s look. 

“Papa, it’s come true; 
help us.” 

“‘But, Claire,”’ reasoned her father, “‘ Mr. Sparks hasn’t 
now don’t be disappointed!’’ He turned to Wick. ‘ You 
say yourself I am an honest man; then I can be trusted 
with your secret. I must know, of course, what your 
business is.” 

““No business man can be trusted in this enterprise,”’ re- 
plied Wick positively, ‘‘because he would make a gamble 
of it.” And upon the other arguing that he had never 
gambled in his life Wick pointed out: ‘‘ You have admitted 
the chances you took in business. Business is all chance, 
all gamble. The enterprise is such that I am justified in 
answering you that I manufacture money. I have a sure 
thing. I will not risk the thousand I worked five years to 
save, on offered odds of a thousand 
to one!’’ His was not the frenzy or enthusiasm of the 
inventor or promoter. 

‘‘But six thousand is so small a capital.” 

“Tt will pay four hundred per cent!” 

“Twenty-four thousand a year on six thousand! In- 
credible!” declared Morley. 

Wick said slowly: “I offer my record and my references. 
Would I blot my reputation and future for your five thou- 
sand dollars? You will receive twelve thousand a 
from your investment.” 

“But that 
times!”’ 


I told you somebody would 


chance, though 


year 


is as much as my business paid in good 


Sparks did not answer, and they were deadlocked, when 
Claire found herself standing before them. 

“Papa, believe him. I do.” 

“Why?” 

The child turned to Wick and searched his countenance 
for her answer. Half whispering, ‘I can’t tell why,” she 
suddenly gave up and raised her face to her father in 
mute, haggard entreaty. “I mustn’t be disappointed,” 
she told him. 





Mr. Morley, beset by conditions that were indeed full 
of danger to Claire, found her pleading irresistible and yet 
could not do so unprecedented a thing as borrow from his 
friends to invest blindly with this young man, however 
shrewd he might be. 

“You have a host of books in this library,”’ said Wick. 
“Do you read and understand them all?” Mr. Morley 
nodded. ‘‘You ought to be able to read and understand 
just said Wick. In another moment he re- 
treated, bowing, really departing the house 

“Wait!” said Claire, and her little hand gripped her 
father’s wrist. 

‘Child, child!” he exclaimed despairingly. ‘‘What do 
you understand of all this—of Mr. Sparks?”’ 

“Yes! I understand,” she breathed. “ You 
him go.” 

Suddenly the man, already 
“God help us, Claire!’ 
do no worse than I have done.” 

“‘T will write the names of the three friends I heard talk- 
ing of you,”’ said Wick, and did so on a sheet of paper 
“You will see them to-morrow. Ask a thousand apiece.” 

“Yes Mr. Morley shook hands 
and, the urring to him, asked, “Why 
didn’t you go to a: ful man, a wealthy man, instead 
of to me?” 

“They would not admit themselves to be gamblers 
body but a loser ever does—and would not take a chance on 
me,” explained Wick. ‘You admit you gambled because 
you have lost, and are willing to take another fling on my 
honesty and sense.” 

“What would you do if « 
proposition?” 

“Turn him down. I never take a chance.” 

He moved to the door, Claire beside him 

“Don’t you believe the Lord did send you?” she a 

Wick shook his head, smiling. ‘‘ He never sent ar ybody 
or anything to me,” 
don’t see why He should send me to anybody else. Little 
girl, He doesn’t meddle in this world at all.” 

She closed the door on him slowly, and was drawn to the 
window to look after. Her father’s question haunted her. 
Why should she believe in him? The answer came with a 
throb and hurt in the flat little breast, and a scared blush 
which caused her to hide her face in her arms 
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he said, patting her head, 
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he answered good-humoredly; ‘| 


Meantime Wick, reaching his boarding house, fell u 
the attention of a fellow worker in the bank, wh« 
much curiosity possessed a natural gift of satisfying it 
This man, August Framer, was about twenty-five — Wick’s 
ownage. There was an incongruity in his physical make-up, 
the thin inquisitive face 
sandy lashes and high forehead being miscast above the 
short thick 
Thi ng Framer quietly 
dining room and upstairs, 
of his room pushed it ajar and intruded his head. He 
Wick, bending over his reading table and studying:a sheet 


and figures, in 


with its narrowed green eyes and 


neck and stocky, muscular body 


followed Wick from the 


and with a single tap on the door 
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hand 


the heet 
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shelter it with } 
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inside. “* Don’t put 
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heet of paper 


sprawled over the 
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his eyes though bright with « 
his companion’s face 
“Leaving next week?”’ | er; “The you have 
table 


worked out 


something on the stocl drum mm the 
within an inch of the 

this Treasure Islan 

He smiled, touching 
imperceptibly winced. 

‘I never had a hur 
against the meddler. 

“But, Wick, I don't get 5 


leaving the job, as I expected 


and Wick alr 


the care of the old gentleman 

out the pl i! you've been worki 

your own game or a plan to beat 
In a rage Wick did the last thi 
ized the paper and tore it into | 
‘Now,” he said, ing I 
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controll mself 





At the End of the Fourth Race Wick Saw Morley Come Over From the Stand and Join Framer 
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Water, Water Everywhere 


FTV farmer too often thinks that he alone is right, 
while the railroads, the steel industry, the packers, the 
labor unions, Congress, the board of trade 


else is wrong. 


everybody 
Hie knows how the other fellow ought to 
run his business. He seldom considers that some of his 
troubles might be iying on his own doorstep. 

For example, take this idea of watered stock that the 
farmer is always talking about. A certain state officer of a 
farm organization was testifying before the Joint Commis- 

ion Of Agricultural Inquiry at Washington last summer 
and he made complaint that, as a result of the Cummins- 
Esch Bill, in the $18,000,000,000 value fixed for the rail- 
roads of the country there was $5,000,000,000 of water 
value. But he failed to mention that the farmer is a great 
little stock waterer too. Take the land boom of 1919, and 
from beginning to end it was nothing more nor less than 
an artificial boosting of the capitalization value of farm 
investments. It was speculation, too--much harangued 
ibout by farm orators. 

In the fifty years from 1850 to 1900 the total value of 
farmland in the United States, exclusive of buildings, im- 
plements and livestock, increased something less than 
$10,000,000,000, But in the ten-year period from 1900°to 
1910 it jumped from a little above $13,000,006,000 to 
nearly $28,500,000,000, or more than 100 per cent. From 
1910 to 1920 the increase from this $28,500,000,000 wasup 
to the enormous sum of $54,903,453,925 
100 per cent. The total value of all farm property increased 
from approximately $20,000,000,000 in 1900 to $40,000,- 
000,000 in 1910, and to nearly $78,000,000,000 in 1920. 

Now what caused such an enormous increase in value? 
Most of all 


call unearned increment 


nearly another 


, it was due to what our economist friends 
This is the increase in the value 
of land which is added on by the growth of population. 
The past twenty years has seen a constant and rapid in- 
crease in farmland values over the country generally, due 
to this force 

Then came the land boom of 1919 and within the space 
of a month or two the farmer took matters into his own 
hands and proceeded to add on to the value of his farms 
the unearned increment that was due him for the next five 
or ten years; added on to his book value capitalization 
anywhere from 15 to 35 per cent for no basic reason under 
the sun. In 1918 the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimated the value of plowland to be sixty-eight 
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dollars an acre, the country over. In 1920 it estimated that 
the value had risen to ninety dollars an acre, an increase of 
32.9 per cent. 

According to the 1920 census there are 506,982,301 acres 
of improved farmland in this country. If the term “ plow- 
land” is synonymous with “improved land’’—and it is 
approximately —an increase of twenty-two dollars an acre 
in two years, applied to the whole country, would total to 
the enormous sum of $11,153,610,622. 

The farmer wrote up his values right on the brink of a 
period of falling prices, and sold his farms by the tens of 
thousands at these inflated prices, laying vast sums in 
mortgages upon them. Came 1920 and 1921, and with 
prices cut in half he was unable to figure profits on the 
inflated land values of 1919, though there were, of cour: 
other important factors in the situation. 

Yet the prairie farm that was valueless when the buffalo 
roamed over it, worth two dollars an acre when the pio- 
neer’s cabin was built, was worth fifty dollars an acre when 
McKinley was President, and to-day may be worth $300 
an acre. Provided it has been farmed judiciously it has 
been improved all this time and has constantly become 
more and more valuable. Most of this increase has accrued 
to the farmer by the economic forces attendant upon the 
growth of population —this 200 per cent increase that has 
come in the past twenty years to the land wealth of the 
farmer and the rest is due to a writing up of the capitali- 


zation, to all intents and purposes a watering of the stock, 


Against Everything 
| FORMER chairman of the national committee of 


one of the two great political parties was asked a 
short time ago if the Democrats had any chance of win- 
ning the next presidential election. 

“Nobody is for anything in this country,” he replied. 
“Everybody is against something. On that basis alone 
and without regard to the merits of the case, I think the 
opposition has an excellent chance.” 

He went on to say that the attitude of complaint, criti- 
cism, opposition and negation seems to have very little to 
do fundamentally with political parties, but that it is 
merely a circumstance that might well work for the benefit 
or injury of particular parties. 

Politics aside, there is no denying the injury wrought by 
the prevailing attitude of chiding and stricture. Specific 
criticism aimed at proved and actually remediable abuses 
is one thing; mere grousing against everything in general 
is what damages and destroys. Nothing is more common 
than a sort of composite attitude of dissatisfaction, dis- 
content, spleen and suspicion, which is nearly always 
divorced from constructive and practical working sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

Those who are rich or in other respects fortunate too 
often look upon labor unions and their leaders, together 
with most workmen, domestic servants and employes 
generally, as robbers and loafers. Those whose work is 
manual look upon the rich and otherwise fortunate in 
exactly the same way. Inventors and others in search of 
capital regard the banks as thieves, and bankers quite 
often look upon those in search of capital as unbalanced 
cranks. Landlords and retailers are generally supposed to 
be profiteers. To those outside of it Wall Street is a den of 
iniquity. To the city man the farmer seems to be asking 
for special privileges, the farmer often sees*every one else 
turned against him. Everyone suspects everyone else of 
raiding the public treasury in the form of tariffs, bonuses, 
subsidies or other special privileges. 

It would be possible to go on in this way indefinitely. 
Perhaps there will be more straight thinking as the war 
recedes into the distance and the hysterias that it set in 
motion are slowly calmed. Mental disturbances and eco- 
nomic fallacies were stimulated also by the business 
depression of 1920 and 1921. A more reasoning attitude 
may accompany a less disturbed business movement. But 
responsibility for the carping, grousing attitude of mind 
cannot be wholly laid at the door of the war or of the great 
economic movements over which the individual has no 
control. There is no such ready escape for any given man 
or woman. No one is exempt from the biting truth of this 
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passage from A. S. M. Hutchinson’s novel If Winter 
Comes: “She thought charity meant giving jelly and red 
flannel to the poor: she thought generosity meant giving 
money to some one; she thought selfishness meant not 
giving money to some one. She had no idea that the 
only real charity is charity of mind, the only real gener- 
osity generosity of mind, and the only real selfishness 


” 


selfishness of mind 


Education and Success 
eigen are credited with an estimate that 


with an elementary education your chance of notable 
success is 1 in 41,250. With a high-school education it is 1 
in 1608. Duller 
are the many compilations which purport to show the re- 


With a college education it is 1 in 172. 


lation between high standing in school or college studies 
and success in one’s life work. 

Such figures may mean much or very littie indeed. In 
many cases the college or high-school graduate would suc- 
ceed if he did not have any such education, because he has 
money and family position to start with. In many more 
cases it is not the edueation which makes him successful. 
It is exactly the other way around. Having the inborn and 
inherited qualities and capacities which inevitably lead on 
to success, he naturally seeks an education. To a consider 
able extent those who go through high school or college are 
a selected group to begin with. 

Many are no doubt spoiled by education. It is an 
excuse for elegant leisure that unfits young men for the 
hard work without which distinction and great achieve- 
ment are impossible. Many seem to feel that education is 
a substitute for work. They look upon it as something 
more than a mere tool, forgetting that the possession of 
tools is not the only equipment needed by a good car- 
penter. Education cannot take the place of inherited 
brains, natural efficiency and dependability. The most 
ideal system of education and the most perfect democracy 
cannot equalize the lot of those who are not created equal. 

If any proof is needed that education is not a royal road 
to success it is afforded by the great numbers of those who 
arrive without any such assistance. But after making 
every allowance and providing for every exception it 
probably true that education is the greatest single help that 
can be found for the limited inborn capacities that handi 
cap the great majority of the human race. Whether the 
man of unusual talents is better off with or without much 
formal and conventional education is perhaps a debatable, 
but from any broad point of view a rather unimportant 
question. Such a man gets ahead anyway. What education 
does is to give those who have it, whether with or without 
unusual talents, a start in the race. 

Nature is shockingly undemocratic. She goes to the 
other extreme, giving a few men marvelous gifts, and the 
masses very little. Education is the essence of democracy. 
Only a few, it is true, can go to the colleges and universi- 
ties, and still fewer to those which represent certain exclu- 
sive social standards and limitations. But colleges and 
universities are only one link, and not the most important, 
at that, in the whole scheme of adult education. 

The great state universities have no limitacions on 
numbers, they are easy to enter and expenses are small. 
To the greater numbers who because of the necessity of 
working from early youth must forgo residence even at a 
state university, there are many courses given in the night 
schools of the larger city universities and by such organi- 
zations as the Young Men’s Christian Association. To 
those who live in smaller communities, correspondence 
courses are available in practically every subject, both 
those given by the state and larger ciiy universities and by 
a variety of private correspondence schools, To a con- 
stantly increasing extent also the corporations are furnish- 
ing education to their workers, and if the employe be 
suspicious of a capitalistic taint he will find in many cases 
that his union itself is engaged in furnishing its members 
with a training of its own. 

Anyone who really wants the assistance of education 
can get it. There is no magic about it, but it is a weapon in 
life’s struggle that only the boldest should be without, and, 
unlike inherited capacities, Nature has put no limit upon it 
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HE last two decades of the past 
century witnessed throughout 
the world unusual developments 
in mining, manufacture, agriculture, transportation, trad- 


ir 


g and banking. The resultant increase in goods and 
services formed the basis of enlargement and diversifica- 
tion of the standard of living. The facilities of production 
kept pace with the development of consumers’ wants and 
desires. The rise in the standard of living, from the begin- 
ning of the century until the outbreak of the war, was a 
social phenomenon of the first order. This enlargement 
and diversification of the standard of living extended in 
this country to all classes. Though wages between 1910 
and 1914 did not display so high buying powers for staple 
foods as in 1895-1900, they purchased many desirables at 


lower prices and provided goods and services not previ- 





ously availab As against cheaper staple foods in the 
earlier period, one must set the added comforts and 
atisfactions of the later pe riod. The business depression 
of the last two years provides opportunity for scrutiny of 
retrenchment in consumption in a population to whom 
recent elaboration of the standard of living had not yet 
become stabilized into tradition. Consumption may be 
tudied and measured in three ways— by survey of family 
budgets, analysis of retail trade in consumers’ goods, and 


estimation of sales of produce rs’ goods 


The Family Budget 


TYNHE budget of the family is divided naturally into 
shelter, fuel and light, tools of trade, clothing, house- 
hold furnishings, food, and a group of accessories, sundries 
and services—including such diversified things as amuse- 
ments, sports, travel, ornaments, cosmetics, gum, tobacco, 
ft drinks, alcoholic beverages, medical services, church 
dues, and so on. Study of the standard of living from the 
andpoint of family expenditure would be definitive if we 
possessed representative budget surveys extending over 
long periods of time, applied to all classes and incomes in 
city, town and country, with sampling so selected as to 
avoid idiosyncrasies. 

Such surveys we do not posse we have only isolated 
investigations of particular instances, some very good, but 
mostly indifferent. Really, we are only learning how to 
analyze the family budget. Index numbers of retail 
prices, based upon predicated standards of living, cannot 
he employed in a specific Investigation of relations of 
consumption. Index numbers of wages, contrasted with 


index numbers of retail prices, offer indications as to leeway 
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between income and outgo, but give no indication of 
the directions in which adaptation, expansion or retrench- 
ment may be practiced when the wage curve rises or falls 
disproportionately to the curve of cost of living. The 
index number of the standard of living and that of the food 
supply need not go parallel over a considerable period 
We may compute what a predetermined standard of 
living would cost a family of set size under varying price 
conditions. We may work out a series of standards of 
living that could be maintained on a predetermined in- 
come. But we are not comprehensively informed of what 
families actually do in the different classes of our hetero- 
geneous population. We need selected and comprehensive 
data on standards of living, family budgets and ineomes 
We are surfeited with motivated research In the direc- 


tion of income the 


-areful and unprejudiced investigation 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research provide u 
with a trustworthy basis. Collection of family budgets 
is more a matter of objective sampling of representative 
groups than of mass statistics. Standards of living must 
be studied in terms of scales. Before we can discuss what 


ought to be we must know more comprehensively what is 


Consumption is nowhere a unit. It is psychological as 
well as material. Demands for different goods display 
varying degrees of elasticity. In theory, the accessory 
outlays should be elastic; in fact, thev sometimes incline 
to be particularly inflexible. The available investigations 
seem to indicate that when for a short period the income 
of a family in ordinary circumstances is increased, price 
remaining constant, the percentage of income expended 


for food falls though the absolute amount may rise; out 


lays for shelter, light and fuel change little; the outlay for 
clothing is somewhat enlarged; the expenditures for house 
furnishings and sundries increase most of all. When a 
family income is reduced, prices remaining constant, the 
absolute outlay for food inclines to remain the same, but 
the percentage of income is increased; outlays for shelter 
fuel and light remain constant; retrenchment occurs to 
varying extent in clothing, house furnishings and sundries 
If income be sharply reduced the outlay for food may be 
lowered by substitution of cheaper foodstuffs; expendi 


t 


tures may be restricted to food, rent, fuel and light 


Around food, shelter, fuel and light 





expenditures of the family. Food cost is here usually rated 
at about 40 per cent of the outlay of the family of a work 


man. In England it is 60 per cent; in other Europear 


t 
a 





countries as high as 70 per cent. But 
variations in different classes are 
marked. When prices rise with income 
all prices do not rise in relative propertions, and different 
families make different readjustments. When prices fall 
with income all prices do not decline in relative propor- 
tions, and different families make different adaptations 
Rising prices and falling prices do not always point to 


opposite adaptations 


Other Methods of Study 


LASSIFICATION of essentials and nonessentials ha 
& shifted within recent years. House furnishings afford 
a good illustration. To-day the phonograph ranks as a piece 
of essential furniture; the radio-telephone receiver may be 
next. The service that families now require from tradesmen 
illustrates another recent factor. Under different circum- 

tances and with different classes the reactions often depart 
from expectations, from theory. Trade gives many illus 


‘ 


trations of disparities in this direction. The first imports 


into Rumania after the armistice were perfumes and cos 
metics, not shoes. The first smugglers into Germany after 
the armistice carried tobacco, tobacco hunger exceeding 
fat hunger. There is much discrepancy in the catalogues of 
necessaries and desirables as grou} ed in projet ted stand 
ards of living Studies from the standpoint of family 
expenditures, unless carried through with particular care 
and elaboratior , need to b checked up by analyses of 
trade 


We distir guish between individual or family « msump 


tion and collective consumption. Illustrations of indi 
vidual consumption are Clothing of wool, cotton and 
lk; shoes of leather, cotton and rubber; kitchen utensils 
of iron, aluminum and zinc; hand tools of steel; coffins of 
lead; ornaments and kettles of copper. Illustrations 
collective cor sumption are Silk bolting cloths in flo 


mills; wool and cotton fabrics in railway cars; leather 


belting; structural and railway steel; lead conduit pipes; 
copper transmission wires; tinplating for containers. Col 
lective consumption 1 largely produ ve consumption 
that reaches the family later as goods or services. Many 
instances of collective consumption the individual does no 
associate with the cost of liv ng The collective « msump 


od of depre jor 


tion of materials is more reduced in a per 





an finished articles that appear in the family budget 
directly Several forn It msumption are scarcely mea 
urable from the side of the consumer. Railway services 


Continued on Page 8&9 
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per familiar with the 
order to refresh my ideas of 
In my opinion it would be 
rstate the value of this plan 
iation at first hand. It 

’s way of keeping 

own subjects both for 
Pichard Hard- 
practice, visiting 
country in the temperate 
search for his varied and at- 
So when Charles Froh- 
failure to 
e Arizona, wanted something with 
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f fresh « 
ting. 


yr and illustr 


3 made it his 


ve material. 
frankly regretting his 


was glad to go to Colorado 


of that 


tening to write about. 


trip is not very 
I got a play 
and overeumbered with 
machinery. It 
ith a string of burros bringing 
n a mountain trail as I had seen 
Mexic It seemed 
fine touch on paper and very excellent 
but when the burros got 
ramental on our first night and 
from the dialogue they 
The greatest fault 
the play was its scattered interest. 
that time or other every 
playwright fails because of the very things 
that he has considered his strength; that 
fails from an use of 
About 1902 that facile and ver- 
atile dramatist, Mr. Clyde Fitch, pro- 
duced a play called Her Own Way in 
which Maxine Flliott was the heroine, 
but in which a little hairdresser girl who 
talked 
pronounced impression. 

Nothing had been easier for Fitch than 
to write this bit, and when 
he found it was so acceptable he said, 
“Well, if you like that kind of thing I'll 
give you twenty such characters,”’ and 
immediately wrote a play in which he 
did. This was a piece called Glad of It in 
which he multiplied his East Side hair- 
dresset till she was a blemish. 

I had been successful with Alabama, 
with In Mizzoura and with Arizona in 
carrying forward a simultaneous interest 
in two or three different couples, being 
careful, of course, to have them contribute to what was 
the climax of each story. In Colorado I had practically 
and though the material in the main 
it failed to focus 


dramatic 


t in New 


it rehearsals, 
tem pe 
drew attention 
so valuable. 


weren't 


some 


CXCESSIVE such 


things. 


East Side slang made the most 


character 





five such interests, 


was good, 


Pesing as a Mine Owner 


f 9 gathering of this material, however, may have an 

My intention had been to write a play about 
the Colorado mines. To get the material I had meant to go 
to work in one of them. I didn’t believe that any practical 
miner would mistake me for an expert. I planned to get 
omething in a clerical way on the surface of one of the 
properties or in the sheds. To do this I went by the advice 
of my Rocky Mountain friend, John C. Montgomery, to 
the law offices of ex-Governor Charles Thomas and Harry 
Harry Lee, who was a man of about my own age, 
advised against my project. There had just been a strike 
in the there were still a number of secret- 
ervice men working under various guises. 

“In the way you propose,”’ Lee said, “you won't be in 
any danger, but the men will promptly put you down as a 
and though they wouldn’t molest you, 
you would never get near them, and the intimate stuff 
} trying for would elude you.” 

There was an experienced, practical miner, tough man 
and strike leader, on their books by the name of Phil Flynn. 
He was a good deal of a freelance, constantly moving about 
on new prospects. If they could locate Flynn and put me 
under his care I'd be in the way of getting the desired in- 
formation. A long-distance telephone caught Flynn at 
Colorado City on his way to a copper district in Northern 
New Mexico, He waited over a train for my coming. I 
had had a rather romantic account given me of Flynn be- 
fore joining him. According to the men in Lee’s office he 
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comfortably go. They were headed down 
the trail again and started with a spank 
Flynn explained that there wasn’t any 
way that they could get lost. They had 
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had been educated for the priest- 

hood and had abandoned it. At 

any rate, he had a fashion of quot- 

ing Latin. To my mind, after a 

few minutes with him, he suggested 

neither the priest nor the scholar, 

but rather the railroad foreman. He 

already knew my business from his 

long-distance telephone talk, and as 

we went along on the railroad gathered 

my purpose in detail. It was decided 

that I was not to pose as a practical miner 

but as a mine owner investing in properties. 

He gave me a few stock phrases that would 

partly carry out this impression, and when in 

doubt I was to be silent. We stopped at a junction 
called Trinidad, where the yard foreman knew Flynn. 
Flynn told him I was from Leadville. The foreman asked 
how things were up there. I could answer only in the gen- 
eral way that they were pretty good, but a main difficulty 
was the lack of cars. He knew this, and was trying to 
forward empties. 

“Where did you get that car stuff?’’ Flynn said as our 
own train moved on, I told him I had seen it in the morn- 
ing paper. 

“Well, you'll do, Tom.” 

In the evening we left our railroad at a town called 
Springer, from which we had a few miles’ ride in a stage 
to the driver’s home, where we passed the night. Next 
morning we started with a two-horse wagon for the foot 
of the Little Cameron—pronounced Simmaroon. A pros- 
pector was camped there with a tent and a few cattle. 
Flynn made his acquaintance and left our wagon in his 
care. We went up the trail on horseback. At the end of 
the afternoon we had got as far as the animals could 


to follow the little stream by which rar 
our trail. No matter how long it took 
them, they would bring up at the camp- 
er's outfit where the wagon was. 

The kit I started with we had left at 
the stage-driver’s home in the valley, and 
each carried only a blanket, besides such 
toilet articles as one could put in the 
pockets of his reefer. Leaving Colorado 
City, Flynn had asked me if I had a gun. 
I showed him a .38 hammerless which he 
thought would do. Before reaching the 
mining camp he suggested shifting it to 
the right-hand pocket of my reefer instead 
of the hip, where I had it. He didn't 
think there would be any trouble, but 
though my was buying 
copper mines, he was really going back to 
recover these claims, which he had learned 
had been jumped by the employes of the 
big mining company operating in that 
district. I learned this with a creepy feel 
ing in certain peripheral nerves, but have 
reason to think it was not betrayed. 


pose certain 


A Chilly Reception 


HE camp which was our destinati 
. consisted of a bunk house and a cool 
some fifty feet apart, both | 
The bunk house had ac¢ 


house, 
cabins. mmoda 
tions, such as they were, for eight n 
Its interior was divided by a little gang 
way, 
each about nine by six. 
tained two rough 
above the other, each bunk a lit 

than the ordinary double bed, 

with bedding of pine boughs. On 
boughs the miners at night lay rolled up 


say three feet wide, into two parts 
Each part cor 


sapling 


in their army blankets, two to a bunk 
In the ( wkh use, besid« a stove,as helf 


for dishes and there was a 


utensil 





wooden table about ten feet long, 
each side by a rough 
wooden bench. In one corne!l of 
this room were two single bunk 
one over the other, for the cook 
and his helper. There was no 
accommodation in sight, for 
Flynn and me, and when the 
miners came in from their 
work, which they did about 

half an hour after our ar 
rival, there was no welcome 

One of the party was 

romantic-looking boy in his 
early twenties, with cor- 
duroy suit and camping 
boots, as picturesque a figure 

as one now sees in the movies 
There was one other Amer 
ican, a third miner apparently 
of Latin origin, and Irist 
The boy in corduroys was 
He seemed 
The other 
that 


flanked on 


five 

men. 

good-natured and genial. 

to be operating for himself. 

men worked for the 

owned the buildings, the adjacent territory 

and the few burros that carried the ore down the trail. 
We were at a considerable elevation. 

The place grew suddenly cold at nightfall, although 
the days were warm. After supper the men smoked plug 
tobacco and played cards. The cook let his fire go out in 
order to get rid of them. When they got too cold they 
went to bed in the bunk house. The cook said that Flynn 
and I couldn't stay in the cookhouse. Flynn told him he 
was wrong about that; his friend Thomas would sleep 
on the table; himself he was going to stretch out on one 
of the benches and some boxes that he put alongside. 

Without removing boots or any garments, with a folded 
gunny sack for a pillow, and covered by the blanket, I 
slept four nights on the kitchen table. The foreman of the 
outfit would have had authority to oust us, but he made 
no attempt to exert it. The first morning, after a solemn 
breakfast, during which nobody but the boy in corduroy 
spoke to us, Flynn and I went a mile down the trail to 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“—-and they're digestible too! 
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That’s a remark you often hear pedple make 
about Campbell’s Beans. It is one of the main 
reasons why so many always insist on getting : 
Campbell’s. The secret of their wholesomeness a 
lies in the fact that they are slow-cooked. You 
can freely indulge in their rich flavor and tasty is 
tomato sauce because you know they always 
agree with you. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
borrow a couple of picks. The company had plenty in 
their blacksmith shop, but refused to lend them. The 
blacksmith, when alone, seemed a little more communica- 
tive and more willing to be friendly with Flynn. 

When, after getting our picks and an hour’s walk, we 
got to the ground where Flynn had located we found that 
his identifying stakes and signs had been replaced by 
newer ec! These evidences Flynn promptly de- 
stroyed, and set up again stakes with his own name on 
them Chis done, we put in the rest of our time digging 
what iri mining parlance was called an assessment. This 
is the removal of enough cubic material to meet the re- 
quirement of the mining laws, and we were just within the 
expiration of the time limit to do it. 

We were in asingular social atmosphere and set of circum- 
stances. The cooks turned us out the same rough meals 
that they provided the company miners, without any 
discussion as to the propriety of doing so. The miners 
ignored us during the meals, although Phil swore roundly 
at the unidentified thieves who had tried to steal his 
claims. The cook and his helper were rather poor stuff, 
and even if they had been friendly, which thoy were not, 
Flynn and I and the boy in corduroys, who diplomatically 
affected an ignorance, all together would have been in the 


minority against the remaining members of the group. 


Aimants. 


Alias Jim Jeffries 
AY INE each day on the claims, Flynn said he didn’t think 


any of the men had nerve enough to begin shooting, 
and in his opinion the claim jumping had been inspired by 
the company, and the men were not to get much out of it, 
anyway; so that his fears, if he had any, were considerably 
jess than my own, which were numerous. On the fourth 
morning after our arrival we started on foot down the 
trail, and to my eyes the landscape grew more beautiful 
with every rod we covered. We found our horses and 
wagon with the camping outfit in the little valley, where 
we arrived in the afternoon. Late that night we were 
again in the stage-driver’s highly civilized quarters, which 
when quitting | had thought so rude. 

On the way north for Cripple Creek we stopped off at 
the little town, at that time the central office of the Max- 
well Land Grant, where Flynn had to make certification of 
his assessment work, and where much to my astonishment 
he filed one of his claims as the Little Luke, naming it 
after my boy and turning over to me the certificate of 
ownership. The adjoining property belonging to the big 
copper company was paying heavily, and Phil hoped there 
might be a fortune in this claim. To hold it required an 
occasional return to the property and some work with the 
pick in that unfriendly altitude of the foe and the stranger. 
So, though I still have the certificate, the claim of the 
Little Luke is like the grave of Sir John Moore. 

At Cripple Creek I met interesting characters and 
learned much about Flynn. There had been a fire a couple 
of years before -while Flynn was absent —that swept the 
side hills and left men, women and children without shel- 
ter. Flynn returned when the conflagration was over, and 
to his astonishment his little cabin was the only one left 
in that district 

He looked over the surrounding misery a moment and 
quietly went over to his own cabin and set it on fire. When 
he rejoined the sufferers he said, ‘‘Now I’m with you.” 

As we went through the little mining city on that 
first night of our visit we zradually 
accumulated a crowd of admirers. 

I was in a fair way to make a 
mistake about Flynn's popu- 
larity until I discovered 
that the interest was in 
me. I got Flynn in a 
corner and made him 
confess Someone 
had asked the name 
of his companion, 
As a great secret 
he had whispered, 
‘Jim Jeffries.’’ 
Some two years 
before Jeffries 
had won the 
championship 
from Bob Fitz- 
simmons, had 
later won from 
Sharkey and some 
months preceding 
the time of which I 
write had knocked 
out James J. Corbett. 
On the sidewalks and in 
the barrooms, much to 
Flynn’s amusement, men 
jostled us a little unpleasantly. 
i feared that as enthusiasm 
mounted some local celebrity 
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would take a wallop at me in the belief that he was meas- 
uring his capacity against the world champion. Under a 
pretense of important letters I got back to our hotel. 

The stuff I got from Cripple Creek was principally 
character studies. By the time we reached Leadville, 
Flynn was thoroughly enjoying the fiction in which we 
were mutually interested. In that city I was introduced 
to a man anxious to get rid of a gold mine. It became neces- 
sary to inspect it, and I wanted the information that such 
an inspection would give. To reach its most significant 
level we had to make a descent of eight hundred feet in 
the shaft. Our vehicle was what was called a bucket. This 
was a vessel made of boiler iron, about four feet high, with 
a diameter of two feet at its rim, used for lifting ore. It 
was held by a strong iron bale suspended by a steel cable. 
The rim of this bucket stopped at the ground level. We 
three men, the mine foreman, Flynn and myself, took hold 
of the steel cable and stepped on the rim, distributing our 
weight so that the thing rode level. Upon a signal to the 
engineer the bucket began to descend. The shaft through 
which we were going was about four feet square. From 
one hundred feet down its opening, as one looked up, 
seemed about the size of a window pane. When we stopped 
at eight hundred feet it was a pinhole in a sheet of black 
paper. Our illumination was the three candles that we 
carried, each set in a miner’s candlestick, which was some- 
what like an ornamental skewer or steel dagger holding 
a candle at right angles, and devised to scrape dirt out of 
crevices or a candle holder to stick point first into a wall. 
The alley through which we traveled was about as wide as 
a private hallway in a cheap flat, and not high enough to 
permit of standing erect. 

One trouble with this particular gold mine was that 
some two hundred feet along this drift the roof had caved 
in. The owners had dug through this heap a kind of rat 
hole big enough to permit the passage of a man’s body, if 
he got flat on his stomach and pulled himself along like a 
lizard. The foreman went first; urged by Flynn, I followed, 
second, There was no retreat except confession, and the 
dark shaft from which we had just escaped. After a cold 
crawl of twelve or fifteen feet we emerged into the unob- 
structed gallery again. There was no guaranty that the 
material through which we crawled wouldn’t shift once 
more and imprison us, or even catch us in transit. But it 
didn't, and after a terrifying hour we were again on the 
surface in God's free air. I didn’t buy the gold mine; the 
best I could do was to take the matter under advisement. 
But I was so overloaded with sensations that when I came 
to write my play I had my villain and his guilty partner 
eight hundred feet under ground, in a cage on a cable 
controlled by the hero, who was on the surface with the 
damning evidence in his hands. 

When we got back to Denver, Flynn refused to leave 
me until I had been given safely into the hands of our 
friend, Harry Lee. As he said good-by for the time being 
he turned to Lee: 

“What I like about your friend Tom here is we took 
this two weeks’ trip together, and we were in some tough 
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places. But he never said once, ‘When are we going to 
get out of here?’ or ‘How long does this last?’ He's all 
right.” 

I confessed to Lee that I’d often thought those ques- 
tions, but had refrained from asking them because they 
would in nowise hasten our departure or terminate our 
difficulties; and, furthermore, I didn’t want Phil Flynn to 
think I was a quitter, which in my heart I was. 

Flynn was much interested in stories of the theater, and 
also the things about Fred Remington, and a year later 
showed up unexpectedly, but not without welcome, at 
New Rochelle. 

Remington thought him a veritable nugget, and spent 
all the time with him he could in Flynn’s two or three 
days in the Fast. 

The twenty years that have gone by have probably re- 
tired Phil from very active service, but there are hundreds 
in Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico who remember 
him and I hope still meet him. 

Ex-Governor Charles Thomas’ law partner, Harry Lee, 
now dead, was one of the most gifted men of the Middle 
West. I will quote two examples of his wit if I can set the 
stage for them without too much delay: A dinner to me 
in the Denver Club at which were toastmaster and speeches 
and one orator, who, I had been led to believe, was the 
most eloquent in the state. When this speaker began to 
talk he made three separate starts at his subject. His 
friends regretted the indulgence that left him a little 
scattered, and as for the third time he said, ‘‘ Frémont 
came through here in '48,"" Harry Lee remarked, “The 
record’s been lowered since then.’’ The orator joined in 
the laugh, and under its cover gave way to the next speaker. 
On one of Lee’s visits to New York a club téte-a-téte with 
Lackaye was interrupted by an English actor, who like 
the oratorical friend at Denver was not in full possession 
of his faculties. Each attempt to score off Lackaye proved 
more of a cue than a hit. His continued failure and the 
triumph of Lackaye growing a little monotonous, Lee 
interposed: 

“T don’t know what the game laws are in New York, 
Mr. Lackaye, but in Colorado it’s considered very un- 
sportsmanlike to shoot mackerel in a barrel.” 

“Mackerel in a barrel’’ is now a Lambs Club stencil. 


The Craving for Variety 


UMAN nature is so constituted that the wish to escape 
from boredom is one of its strongest motives. Nearly 
every playwright is driven into new kinds of endeavor by 
his wish for change. Bronson Howard, after his comedies 
of Saratoga and Green Room Fun, wrote The Banker’s 
Daughter, Young Mrs. Winthrop, and after another com- 
edy, The Henrietta, returned to serious work in Shenan- 
doah and Aristocracy. Gillette wrote his comedies, The 
Professor, The Legal Wreck, then his serious play Held by 
the Enemy, and, after a string of comedies which included 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows, Too Much Johnson and Because 
She Loved Him So, returned to serious work in Secret 
Service and Sherlock Holmes. Henry Arthur Jones had 
even a wider range through outright melodrama and farce, 
ranging from The Silver King to Whitewashing of Julia. 
Clyde Fitch, after his lighter social portraiture, wrote his 
big play, The City. One will not be accused of claiming 
a professional kinship to these masters if like them he 
confesses the human side which craves variety. My own 
attempts ranged all the way from melodrama to musical 
comedies and broad farce. After 
the experience with Colorado, 
the reaction was naturally to 
the lighter moods. 
Before Colorado was pro- 
duced, and while it was 
in rehearsals, I went 
one night to the Em- 
pire Theater to see 
H. V. Esmond’s 
comedy, The Wil- 
derness. That ex- 
cellent company 
of Charles Froh- 
man’s contained 
such actors, since 
stars, as Mar- 
garet Anglin, 
William Courte- 
nay, Charles 
Richman, Mrs. 
Whiffen, Margaret 
Dale, and in a 
quite minor rdéle, 
Lawrance D’Orsay. 
My wife and I were 
watching the play from 
a box, and when D’Orsay 
left the stage I noticed a 
movement in the parquet 
like a receding wave as the 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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In every man’s mind there is the hope 
that at some stage of his career he will 
own a Cadillac. 


He may declare that ambition to his 
intimates, or cherish it silently in his 
thoughts, but in either case it remains a 
strong and inspiring influence. 

He ardently desires a Cadillac because 
he knows it is conceded the world over 
to be the acme of motor car perfection 
and enjoyment. 


But his regard for the car goes deeper even 
than that. Acquiring his Cadillac is to be 
a signal event, a milestone in his affairs. 
He contemplates the Cadillac as a pos 





session that will reflect his own tastes and 
standards, be the outward sign of his 
success and position in life. 


He looks forward to its ownership as a 
form of self-expression, whereby, in the 
last analysis, he may reveal his innate 
human love of fine and beautiful things. 


In this practically universal admiration 
and aspiration for the Cadillac there is 
involved a responsibility which might well 
cause any manufacturer serious reflection. 


We pledge ourselves to uphold rigidly 
the standards of the Cadillac, that it 
may be always worthy of the tribute 
paid it by these future Cadillac owners. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


a PY 


L by 


of the World 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
sudience settled bac their seats. They had moved 
forward in their attention in less concerted action; but as 
they heard D’Orsay ajsproaching for his second scene their 


interest was immediate and the forward inclination was in 
ison. I called my wife's attention tothe fact, and when 
1)’Orsay came on for the third time we both noticed the 
peculiar response I felt that the player so welcome in 
ich negligible material as his slight rdle offered was of 





I knew D'Or an actor who had attracted attention 
Captain Marshall's play, The Royal Family, and as an 
teresting personal figure about the clubs. To describe 


a | one would have to use the phrase so often 
pplied to him by his crities: ‘“‘The Ouida type of heavy 
" lis expression is the dominant one of dis- 


yuardasman 

tinguished, opaque, English toleration, alternated with 
ind astonishment, not unmixed with good nature, but 

ilways self-confident, self-sufficient and aristocratic. I 


began thinking about him as the central figure for a comedy 
that I had agreed to write for Mr. Frohman. 
On the American stage, to get the great- 


of it, the three locations in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
I stated my project to the business manager of the hotel, 
and met a chilling and discouraging reception. The house 
could lend itself to no enterprise of that kind. So two days 
later I drove to the hotel in a cab with my wife, and with 
a trunk and valises. The room clerk had us shown several 
rooms and suites. I chose a suite I thought suited to the 
earl. The rate, without meals, was forty dollars a day. 
We stopped only one day, but the forty dollars put into 
my hands many valuable physical suggestions, as well as 
the truthful color which is so valuable in a well-known 
district. It also enabled me to make sketches for the 
scenic artist and get suggestions helpful in the general 
construction of the story. 

After I had begun to write the play Mr. Frohman had 
gone to London. I eabled him, asking if I might have 
D’Orsay for the piece. 

With characteristic brevity he answered “ Yes.” 

My comedy, The Earl of Pawtucket, was done by the 
time Mr. Frohman came back, but the cable for D'Orsay 
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But feeling that much more depended upon maintenance 
of our tempo than absence of the occasional note from the 
megaphone I stuck to the method. Our stage manager's 
time card registered our last curtain at an hour that was not 
improved upon during the long run of the piece. D’Orsay 
starred in the play under La Shelle’s management for three 
years, and at the end of that time returned to Mr. Froh- 
man to star in another play. 

Altogether I read or proposed many plays to Charles 
Frohman. Some were accepted, many were refused, both 
in script and in projected story. Charley one day said to 
me: “‘It’s always a great pleasure to refuse a play of yours, 
because it seems to get the thing off your mind, and then 
we have an interesting conversation.” 

For my own part, as I look back, I can add that the 
pleasure was not altogether one-sided, because Charley 
never refused a play or a story without proposing some 
project for another one. 

When he turned back the script of Pawtucket and 
released D’Orsay from his company in order that I might 
do the play elsewhere he said: ‘‘ As soon as 
this is off your mind start in and write me 





t value from such a man as a kind of 


comice-paper Englishman of breeding, it was 


a comedy for John Drew, and if you can I'd 
like you to put a part in it for Lionel.” 





imperative to surround him with Americans 
and yive him an American background, In 
doing this I naturally saw the Americans 
amused with his speech and manner as I had 
seen them amused by him in private life; 
but as | thought more intimately of him I 
remembered that his funniest moments were 
his attempts to be ultra-American. This 
phase seemed only incidentally valuable 
until, through dwelling ‘on it, the idea came 
to me to put him in a situation where he 
would be seriously obliged to assume it al- 
together, and with the inception of that 
idea I had the bent and the impetling factor 
of my story. The construction would be 
along the line of establishing an Englishman 
who would have to pretend to be an Amer- 
ican, and his exp®riences after he began to 
do 80. 

If | were permitted to say to a dozen 
English and American playwrights of to- 
day -—Pinero, Jones, Gillette, Pollock, Al 
Thomas,. Forbes, Winchell Smith, Davis, 
Maugham, and so on, “What made an 
ultra-Englishman in America pretend to be 
an American? Answer promptly,” they 
would reply in chorus, ““A woman.” That 
is the dramatist’s formula, and it was mine. 
And the dramatists would be agreed on the : 
next step: Find the woman. 

I felt that it would be piquant for the 
woman to be a grass widow who had resumed 











Drew had recently had great success ina 
play called The Mummy and the Humming 
Bird, in which his nephew, Lionel Barry- 
more, had the part of an Italian who had no 
English words and ventured on few Italian 
phrases, but trusted to convey most of his 
meaning by eloquent pantomime. 


Young Barrymore’s Studies 


THINK Lionel Barrymore's fundamen- 

tal ambition in life was not so much to 
be player as to be artist. Everything in 
black and white or on canvas or in stone 
interests him intensely, and for two or three 
years he left the stage to devote himself to 
the study of color in Paris. In the theater 
his happiness is delineating character, and 
he goes at each new subject with the tech- 
nical interest of an artist interested in sur- 
faces and in the force behind them. He 
made his first big impression in New York 
by playing an old Boer general in a melo- 
drama done at the Academy of Music. The 
part was a prophecy of his gallery of old- 
men portraits made notable in The Copper- 
head and again in The Claw. For his Italian 
with John Drew he had taken lessons from 
a master in order to be right in the few 
phrases he had to ejaculate, and he had 








Augustus Thomas and Phil Fiynn After Their Trip Into the Mine 


gone into the Italian colony to study the 


manners of its people. It may be that C. 








her maiden name. Under the proverb this 
would make her twice shy, while at the 
same time it would remove her from the ingénue class, 
then being badly overworked. After considerable study, 
which must not be minimized by any ready relation of it, I 
hit upon the idea of having my Englishman masquerading 
as an American unwittingly take for sufficient reason the 
name of the girl's divorced husband. This was a great 
find, as any one interested in playmaking will readily 
igree. I decided that my Englishman should have seen 
and. been attracted by this young woman while she was 
traveling on the Continent, and that instead of coming 
to America in search of an heiress his trip should be one 
definitely in search of the woman. 


Producing the Earl of Pawtucket 


HAVE more than once in these pages spoken of the value 

of material which seemed to have no significance at the 
time of its acquisition. Here’s another example: I didn’t 
go up in the Ferris wheel at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893 because I dramatized the wheel sticking when my car 
should reach the top of the turn. In 1899 I said so to 
Maurice Barrymore as we stood looking at the same wheel 
transported to and set up at Earl’s Court, London. 

“Well, since it’s been here the thing has stuck twice, 

aid Barry; “one time for twenty-four hours.” 

A policeman standing by took up the story and told 
us how a sailorman climbed to the cars with coffee and 

indwiches for the imprisoned patrons. 

“A lot of good stories,” he added, smiling, ‘fellows 
with other fellows’ wives, and all that sort of thing.” 

I expressed my yokel astonishment as to how the sailor- 
man could have managed it up to the topmost cars. The 
bobby’s tolerant answer set thestoryin my mind for all time: 

“Well, you see, sir, ‘is mother’d taught ‘im to ’old on 
good and ‘ard, and ‘e did.” 

The idea of putting two romantic people together for 
twenty-four hours in the same car at the top of the Ferris 
wheel seemed to me excellent preparation for a comedy. 

When my story was well in hand, newspaper training 
impelled me to familiarize myself with the proposed scenes 


” 


had meant to him only the engagement of a minor charac- 
ter. He was warm in his approval of the play, but declined 
to risk D’Orsay as the star. I could see no other exponent. 
Frohman generously released D’Orsay. Two hours after 
he had done so I had completed an arrangement with Kirke 
La Shelle, who took the play solely upon my description of 
it, and because he had to move promptly in order to get 
time at the Madison Square Theater, where Elizabeth 
Tyree was starring under her own management in a play 
not very successful. Miss Tyree was exactly the type of 
girl that we wanted for the heroine, and she had the addi- 
tional attraction of being the owner of this lease for the 
Madison Square Theater. While I was still in La Shelle’s 
office, La Shelle arranged for Miss Tyree to hear the play, 
and before she went to the theater that night I had read 
it to her, she had accepted it, and after giving the follow- 
ing day to the selection of the company we started on the 
second morning to rehearse the piece, with only eleven 
days between us and the Monday on which we proposed to 
open. Among the company assembled on the stage of the 
Madison Square Theater for rehearsal was an actor of ex- 
perience and ability, Mr. Ernest Elton, engaged for the 
part of the valet. He and D’Orsay had been together in an 
English company some fifteen years before in the prov- 
inces, and met now for the first time since. 

“Oh,” said Elton to D’Orsay, “are you in this piece? 

D’Orsay said, “I hope to be.” 

Elton gradually realized he had been speaking to the 
star. The reported episode amused C. F. 

We had one of our best first nights, and next morning 
a fine press; but our performance had been with insuffi- 
cient preparation. Being familiar with the script from 
both writing and rehearsing it, I had at the first per- 
formance undertaken the office of prompter, and in order 
that I might not be more audible than the players stood 
in the first entrance with a small megaphone through which 
I whispered when they seemed to hesitate. 

In the second intermission a prominent critic said, ‘I 
like everything about the play except the wretch with the 
megaphone.” 


F.’s commission to put in a part also for 
Lionel centered my attention more than the 
obvious commission to get a story for Drew. At that time, 
to see Kid McCoy, champion middleweight fighter of the 
world, and Lionel Barrymore together no acquaintance of 
either would mistake one for the other. But the mistake 
could easily be made if either was seen alone half a block 
away. I began to think of a prize fighter. In order to get 
a thoroughly contrasting part I chose a minister of the 
gospel. I was indebted to the current newspapers for that 
idea, as there was some young clergyman at the time in 
the public eye through his advocacy of athletics. 

There was no haste for the play. My friend Ruckstull 
was settled in a little town called St.-Leu, some fifteen 
miles out of Paris, working on his heroic equestrian statue 
of Wade Hampton. Letters from him carried the alluring 
post cards of the city beautiful. I was a little track sore 
with New York, and mentally a little weary with the 
vociferous self-approval of the National Administration 
My boy and baby girl were beginning to lisp French, 
perhaps wrongly, from their uncertain bonne. My wife 
wanted to pursue her musical studies. I thought it would be 
fine to have an occasional half day in some Parisian atelier. 
Arizona was doing well. D’Orsay was making money. 
Letters of credit seemed possible! Paris! 

There are too many guidebooks of Paris, too many 
accurate pictures of its beauties, too many interesting and 
romantic descriptions of it from Dumas to Du Maurier, for 
an * erican playwright fatuously to attempt further to 
ene: . ver the field. But for a man momentarily escaping 
from America, and especially from New York, there are 
some attractions that have not been enumerated. 

An editor of a Western paper, recently writing of a local 
improvement society and of the conditions of individual 
premises, says of one citizen: “There is no hypocrisy 
about Brown. He is not one of those men who beautify 
their front yards and leave the back yards filled with ash 
cans, rusty tin and disorder. No hypocrisy. Brown’s 
front yard is just as dirty as the back one.” 

New York has that kind of candor. When a visitor de 
barks from a steamship and comes through our water-front 
(Continued on Page 98 
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The wave of admiration which 25,000 of the cars are in con- 
the beauty of the good Max- tinuous daily use. 
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; SIMPLE as the thing itself may seem, it is by 
A no means an easy task to describe and analyze 
4 the industry of the pioneer life. Primarily, it 
bject of itself, but it is made larger and 
rapidity and magnitude of 
It is so different from what 
llective occupations of a given commu- 
, that it is difficult to understand 


large 
important by the 
Wes 


in the ec 


isa 
more 
the whole 
is now seen 


tern movement. 


nity or tate \ where 





how, o century away, such primitive conditions 
could have persisted. 

And yet, if even the alphabet of our earlier development 
is to be learned, some fair comprehension must be reached 
of the economic surroundings of that day. It is almost 


impossible to present to 


the modern student or 


reader a picture of how 


these people lived, when 





there was not a mile of 
railroad in lowa until 
1854, when nearly one- —_ 
half of our period had ( 
passed away; to realize —_ 
that the people were 
subduing, creative and 

b: happy; buying and 
selling, devising and 
making, taking their 


pay in money when they could get it, but living still largely 
in the age of barter, to which their forerunners had been 
almost bound during their tedious journey from the sea- 
board, 

Large as the subject is, running, as it does, into so many 
unfamiliar grooves, making so many ruts which had to be 
filled before the present industrial road could be fairly 
completed—it represents the stage of development reached 
by its time. From the Alleghanies westward, and from 
Tenr and Missouri northward, the same general 
methods were employed, the same tools or rude machines 
were in use, and men subjected themselves to the same 
hard training for rewards which, judged by modern stand 
ards, seern petty and unattractive. 

In de — with education it is often spoken of as some- 
thing to be written on the blank piece of paper wrongly 
supposed to stand for the mind of the child. As applied 
to « sentient human figure the comparison is ridiculous; 
but it does seem fairly to describe an area like that of 
lowa when, long held back from settlement, it was at last 
thrown open. Access to its 55,000 square miles of land, of 
unknown but, as was soon recognized, of unexampled fer- 
tility, was all at once opened along one side. 
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The Opening Up of the West 






NE settler after another timidly crossed the great river 

at widely separated points, generally as an individual, 
sometimes as a member of asmall group. He only knew 
that he did not have to fight his way, so no colony was 
needed; he had not even the advantage that his predeces- 
sor had, as the Indian and the buffalo had not been before 
him to mark out along the most eligible lines the trail that 
he could safely foilow as the natural path between two 
given points; there were not even 
enough Indians to do this uncon- 
There were no houses, 
only here and there a rude wigwam; 
no cultivation of the soil except an 
occasional small patch, planted to 
but imperfectly cultivated. 
There were no facilities for grinding 
the grain even when produced; 
nothing but rude sets of s 
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scious service, 








corn 







tones 







for crushing it by hand; no 
smith or carpenter had been 
seen; no vehicle, however crude 





or rough, had crossed the wide, 
easy-flowing No regular it 
dustry had found development any 
where within its For the 
white man's purpose it was literally 
a blank. 

The Government, which owned 
the land, so far “e it had been ac- 
quired at all, had not yet passed or 
confirmed title to a single rood; and 
with all this before them, with 
no enemy to check or arrest their 
progress, the settler and his fellows 
as distinctly limited as if they 
had access to only a landing place on 
the river's bank. Each had to do 
everything for himself. There were 
to go ahead and blaze 





river, 






borders 











yet, 









were 








no engineers 







No Man Was More Reaily Trusted 
Than the Blacksmith 


By George fk. Parker 


ILLUSTRATED 


FRANK 


ae 


When the Pioneer Emerged 
From the Forest He Had Be-« 
come the Most Expert Wood: 
man Then Known to History 


a trail for him; although he had gone to territory dis- 
tinctly prairie, he was still in leash to the forest. He had 
no axman, as in war, to clear the spaces ahead of him. 
There were no soldiers to make roads; he could go only so 
far as the surveyor had marked his series of artificial metes 
and bounds. He could advance only as fast and as far as 
he and his fellows were able to carry with them those cog- 
nate industries which would enable him in due time to add 
another mile strip to its occupied predecessors. Even then 
he had to take with him a blacksmith shop, a gristmill and 
a sawmill; and he could not go far without a carpenter and 
a wheelwright. He had probably never even heard that 
there was, anywhere in all the world, a plumber or an ar- 
chitect; even if he had come from the most highly developed 
city he would have had no use for such helpers. 

In short, the settler really had before 
him the equivalent of the fabled white 
sheet of paper, and he proceedéd to 
write upon its surface. All his first signs 
and marks were material. He had to 
provide food, shelter and clothing. As 
he had passed the time when he could 
find the first of these by killing wild 
animals, he had perforce to carry with 
him supplies and the simple machinery 
and the skill required to furnish all things 
for himself. 

He had his own hands, the raw land, 
and neighbors, more or less remote, 
united with him; with these he had to 
work until, in a few years, he, as one of 
a multitude, had built a state. He could 
neither have government help nor bor- 
row money for development. In all the 
financial centers there was no banker 
who would have accepted him as a 
debtor, and no government which could 
do more than permit him, under the 
operation of general law, to provide him- 
self with funds. 

In the passage through the great wil- 
derness there had been little change in 
the style of building—it had become 
almost an order of architecture—em- 
ployed by the pioneer. It was invari- 
ably of wood; whether constructed of 


STICK 


logs or of lumber it was of the square-packing-box 
pattern, which had given shelter and satisfied the 
taste of the earliest colonists in Virginia, New Eng- 
land, the middle and the new states. For well-nigh 

a hundred years wnen 

along the Atlantic 
‘ Coast it was desired to 
build a church or a 
house of bricks it had 
been customary to 
bring them from Eng- 
land, with the excep- 
tion that in New York 
and New Jersey they 
were sought in Hol- 
land; but this was rare 
The people were pass- 
ing through that age of 
wood from which their 
ancestors in the coun- 
tries of origin had es- 
caped within a period 
then comparatively re- 
cent. Most of the orig- 
inal houses were built 
of logs; the fact of be- 
ing born in a log house neither brought 
luck to the person nor attracted a po- 
litical following. 

This box of a house was less simple 
than is often thought. It was made of 
logs chosen for straightness and for an 
even grain, about ten inches or a foot 
square after hewing. The man who 
could hew them straight —almost equal 
to a piece of sawn timber—had to be 
something of an artist in addition to 
having the strength requisite for the 
handling of the great broadax weigh- 
ing ten or twelve pounds. His work 
was laid out with the utmost care. He 
was not of necessity a carpenter; in- 
deed an artisan trained in wood was 
saved for making and setting doors, 

. windows, and, after the time of the 

primitive puncheon was over, for lay- 

ing floors of the best and easiest worked wood obtain- 
able. The dovetailing of these logs so that when finished 
the corners, with short and not unsightly projections, 
would be perfectly squared, was a delicate operation—a 
finishing process always reserved, either in doing or over- 
sight, for that man in the neighborhood with the truest 
eye, the steadiest hand and the most experience; he only 
could give the teuch and finish necessary to insure the 
tightness which would exclude or temper cold and heat 


Old-Time Cabin Building 


HE four walls once up to the proper height—ceilings 

were seldom more than eight anda half or nine feet —this 
wooden wall was completed by what was known as chinks, 
which were carefully fitted, irregular wedge-shaped pieces 
of wood about four inches thick by five or six in width. 
There were two kinds, inside and outside chinking—that 
is, sufficient in size to leave between them only a small 
vacant space between the logs. That used on the outside 
was not so carefully prepared. This done the whole of the 
space between the logs was daubed with as good a mortar 
as the neighborhood afforded. 

Such a house, with a proper foundation, with the usual 
cellar under half of it, once finished, presented walls almost 
as solid as stone or brick, and because of their thickness 
was a protection against storm, heat or cold. Sometimes 
it was daubed with a good quality of clay, having the 
necessary adhesive power, but this was an inferior order 
of house or for temporary use. If a single house of one 
room, it would generally be about sixteen feet in width 
and from the same in length up to twenty feet; if double, 
it would have two rooms of these dimensions, with a hall 
six or eight feet between them, all under the same roof 
though such a house was rare in the earliest days; it gen- 
erally came later, with the quick prosperity incident to 
added population and the growth of a market. 

The chimney was the most important feature. It was 
built of brick, generally poor in quality, as good clay beds 
were scarce. The fireplace ranged from about two to three 
feet in depth and from four to six feet in width. Like 
chimneys from the beginning of the world, it often smoked, 
mainly because, from the scarcity of materials, it had not 
sufficient height. Sometimes it was made of slats skillfully 
rived out from some hard wood and then built up almost 

Continued on Page 35) 
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Love's Young Dream! 


5 signs and symbols are washed away, 
| defacements may be, from walls 
— are decorated with this sanitary, oil 
flat wall paint. 
Patton's Velumina gives walls an enduring 
finish that has no pores by which dirt 
can penetrate and stain the finish itself. 
All dirt stays on the surface and is easily washed 
away. 
Residences, apartments, business buildings, schools, 
hotels are restoring Patton Velumina walls to fresh- 
ness merely by washing instead of redecorating. 
No- wall decoration is softer, more beautiful in 
tone,—and it shows no laps or brush marks. 
It is ready to use, in white and sixteen distinctive 
artistic tones. 
Sold everywhere by quality dealers ; used by exact- 
ing painters and decorators 
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The easy-to-clean rug — 


“Look, John. No more of that 
hard work for me. Not while 
l can have easy-to-clean Con- 
goleum Rugs on my floors.” 


The woman who does her own 
housework finds Go/d-Seal Art-Rugs 
a real blessing. ‘They save her so 


much time and labor. In place of 


hard, tiresome sweeping and _beat- 
ing, she whisks a damp mop over 
the firm, waterproof surface. In a 
twinkling her rug is spotlessly clean. 


Needs No Fastening 


It lies perfectly flat on the floor 
without any fastening—never “kicks 
up” at the edges. 

You find in Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs all the warmth of color and 
beauty of design formerly available 
only in the better grade of fabric rugs. 


They come in most attractive pat- 


terns, appropriate for the various 
rooms of the house; neat tile and 
wood designs for kitchen and bath- 
room, more fanciful ones for bed- 
rooms, dining room and living room. 


With all their beauty, and their sani- 
tary, durable and easy-to-clean fea- 
tures, Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are surprisingly low-priced. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9 feet $ 8.10 9x9 feet $12.15 
746x9 feet 10.10 9x 10% feet 14.15 
9 x 12 feet $16.20 
The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large 
sizes. The small rugs are made in other designs to 
harmonize with them 
1% x 3 feet $ .50 3 x 414 feet $1.50 
3 x 3 feet 1.00 3x6 feet 2.00 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, 


west of the Mississippi and in Canada are 
higher than those quoted. 


ConNGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 


Gold Seal 
GNGOLEUM 


: _ART-RUGS.. 
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The rug on the floor is c 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No.] 7% 
516—a very popular blue 


design. In the 6 x 9 foot 
size the price is only $8.10. 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


Every genuine Congoleum Art-Rug is guaranteed by a Gold 
Seal similar to the one shown above. It is printed in green 
on a gold background, and is pasted on the face of every 
rug and on every two yards of the roll goods. It reads 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” Look for it 


when you buy. 


When you see this same Gold Seal in the dealer’s window, it 
means that he sells the genuine, guaranteed material. 





Gold-Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 396 Art-Rug No, 512 
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Continued from Page 32) 
like the logs of the house itself. It was necessary to daub 
this heavily inside and out, to protect it from fire. Of course 
in such cases the brick fireplace would serve as tl 
tion for such a chimney probably to a height of 


f iY 
1tounda 





to seven feet, or up to the average mantel 


rally made of clapboards, 


The roof was ger 





inches long, in effect large shingles, rived out 


skill from white oak, black walnut or other 


timber; now and then from the linden or sor 
though these involved too much risk from 





their use except as a necessity. Such houses were built, 

one after another, by the combined labor of the men ir 

the new neighborhood. When a settler went six or eight 
f 


miles av he had to draw help from this distance, thoug! 





it was not often that this was common anywhere in the 
West first, beeai 
then from habit and the necessity for associatior 


I have described thus briefly the best of the log houses 





ise of the Indians, on earlier sce 

















because they were the earliest. They had their grade 
the quality, the finish and the comfort all depending upor 
the individual; but for the later pioneer the sawmill oft 
either preceded settlement or followed it so closely that 
the frame house soon became the star i. It st id 
the pat king-box nape, gene rally one tor and an att 
and differed little from the American standard for frame 
houses adopted when the material could be wed instead 
of hewn. When the shingle-s: ment « ito 
general use the abundant blac along the rivers 
and ak on the bluffs made as fine i qua i snr i 
as ( be desired. The lath saw was still longer 
delayed in developme'it, so that laths were split out of 
oak or lighter woods, Ww’) such skill that onl lowness of 
production interfered w. ch satisfaction of the demand 


Hog Tight, Bull Strong, Horse High 


T WAS inevitable that no distinctive architecture should 





develop out of the pioneer times Louse v} . like 

everything else, had to be utilitaria vere ( tructed 

ipon the simplest line The rectangular, as both 

convention and nature nes « t resistance dictated, 

without a porch; so log, frame, brick and 

lowing one another, maintained the original form 

and appearance, with only small variation Often these 

different materials succeeded one another up to four in 
number on the same site 


In the earliest days, after the settler had provided the 


most necessary of his buildings, and had added to them, 
as has been described, according to his needs, he began the 
breaking of his land. By this time, though not whol 

reconciled to the broad prairie, which had no tree in sight, 


he had even then some of the advantages which the larger 
ireas of timberland were to enlarge. While crossing the 
wilderness he was limited to a plow little less primitive 
han that used in the days of the Gracchi. There wa 
Ee enough level mooth land to encourage the 


gradual development of the large prairie plow for cutting 


nowe' 
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iss. The river bottoms being 


the roots of the native 





sufficiently extensive to justify the use of this new imple- 


ment, the farmer and the inventor used their opportunities. 


The native grasses, whether they grew on the bottoms or 




















the uplands, rooted themselves ver} shallowly but with 
great firmne experience, however, soon taught that the 
need was for an instrument which while break ng tl ese roots 
would at the same time turn a furrow so wide as still to 
eave the eral profitab n an economic basis 

More than any other sir agency, the plow enforced 

peration. Out of a group of neighbors each would 
have from one to three or four yoke of oxen, some of them 
large, powerful animals, from five to ten years old, well 
roken a trained to the heaviest tas} hese would be 
combined as a gle source of power, known as a team, 

1, managed by their owners, go from one piece of land 
to another until the season was over. The plow was an 
effective machine, rather heavy and crude, not much 
( ged f many years in its form or weight It was 
fitted wit vers, had attached at the front two wheels of 
different es, wi enabled the operator at the handles 

ee} e ground, to late the depth of the 

furrow, and to carry it through brush, briers or roots. 

A proper plow cut twenty-four inches, and to operate it 

id of average difficulty eight to ten yoke of oxen were 

equirea [hese were chosen, as to leaders and wheeler 
with almost as much care as a coachman would have taken 
with his team of horses with which he desired to make fancy 
move ent ip the road or in a tra competition. The 
team could then be completed in the center with animals 
¢ well trained, and even snr hree or four men 
vere required for the management of h an outfit, and 
the t ot dr ¥ the furrow i traight line acros 
tne eld wa equ I ? nh experi e and a good 
measure of skill 

With |} Dulldir pandt ] 1 er » the plow 
the pioneer farmer must make inclosurs So long as he 
Vas i! r near the timber he « do t only D 
lence not eT Ame Car I I it It * ew it 
early customs of Virginia, where fter many difficulties 
and through many v tudes, it was enacted by law that 
livestock should be fenced out rather than either herded or 


fenced ir 


cerned, and so it was « asy both to devise and to enforce such 


There was timber to the torture of all con 


alaw. From that time until the timber was exhausted or 
the railroad overtook the pioneer the worm fence was one 






of the necessary thou y and somewhat crude agencies 
f 





ol progress. Iowa, being the last of the pioneer states, was 
the | ed or could use this form of fence to 
ext i brief de ion of it as an actual 

force d period may be justified 

As t nt on his westward journey thi 
crooked structure, winding its way over wilderness, river 


bottoms and prairie, came to be known me rely as a rail 


I 
fence, often acquiring the nickname snake fence. It grew 
elaboratene , and certainly the legal he git of four and 
feet, as originally fixed in Virginia, was consider 

ably increased, probably due to the use of larger rail 


sleeper , or to the 


ZrOWINg Size or ag 
gressivene of the 
leony t niry ] 
tut it a 4 
ed ntil t 
iverageda, wt! I 
f t j 
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‘ a ‘ 
1 a a fer 
1 ofter ra a 
oot higher it 


Separated Points 





One Settiter After Another Timidly 
Crossed the Great River at Widely 
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sleepers under each corner, the latter so buried that 
swine could not dig under and yet raised enough to prevent 
decay. 

It was essential to choose as straight a rail as could be 


found, fairly large, as it must serve for a foundation 4 

















rail was ten feet long and the depth of a fence from it 
straight outer line w four feet A panel of it—that 
the length of two rail when carefully made ered 
space f one rod, sixteer da half feet; the size a fieid 
30 inclosed could be accurately estimated by ur g tne 
number of corners, or locks, as they were sometime alled 
farther south After the for ation had been laid ahead 
for some rods the building of the fence proper began 
Each rail for the various tiers was chosen with care until 
six had been laid Crooked rails were so turned and tried 
that no possible chan e remained for the energetic outside 
marauder to get in or, when penned i: le, to get out 
The corners were so laid that they would satisfy the re 
quirements of a plumb, although one was seldom used, so 
accurate was the builder's eye There was one universal 
formula both for the making and the judging of a rail 


fence like that described: It must be hog tight, bull strong 
and horse high 


Pioneers as Road-Builders 


Cc this care was the absolute necessity of the time 
4 Those familiar only with the ordinary well-fed, lazy 


























domestic animal have no cor eptior f the evernes 1 
well as the strength of each of the species mentioned when 
running at large, idle and m mevou ofte 1 ired f 
and hung outside a! with a hg t { 
ripe corn on the otne l¢ i lew et Wi from 
a feast. If there was anywhere a hole that could be en 
larged by digging, the hog’ nout would find it. and it 
took many precautions to overcome his ing lity, power 
of calcul m, and that pe tence wil ) ‘ yuld 
Surpass Oxen, especially powerful anima fy five to 
ten year old, when turned out to pasture, however rich it 
might be, seemed to have a genius, hard to be pected 
weak spots in the fence, manner 
was the only object betwee ‘ } ba ™ 
The horse al Oo Tan at large with equa fres iOom In } 
marauding hours he developed on } own account jump 
ing abilities that would not have « edited t bye 
th-bred hunté me ty whew might. A 
es and cattle were almost “ ge them 
we is to dest t is to the erest f ti r 
il the neg wi ie t i ‘ ‘ ! t 
ctive ¢o ‘ it iW t yrew 
! uses than fror ‘ i ¢ ‘ » it t 
est of a good f é ime to be the efficier f 
lence I'wice a yea g before } ' g j 
l ia afte narve ! ‘ were 1 ‘ for ret 
or renewa 
depende ip ni “ ‘ rt i) ' ‘ f 
civilans —especial those in We ‘ Murope vere made 
after the soldier had blazed the w through the fors 
and opened, with the most practical engines ilent 
Know! to hist road wi } wit} | ‘ ent 
carried or n the ime W ire Ny | f the 
Ww The settler had to be } " eer a uxmat 
to dig, ditch and grade far as these re d 
thus to car! t roads Ir ew rf ‘ ! rict 
to ther, and from township to tow ind th 
fror inty to count The te er t I i 
titie had been ex guished ‘ ‘ ‘ other 
could not do much in the way of making % the 
interior. It had no seh prog I have 
neitner, be e it pa ‘ rT 
ity, be ma tne i i } ( \ 
r So as the eCtle { } 
ni tow hip, both t 
erie f road district " t ite i 1 the 
most important political center the new set ent 
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hundred miles. In pursuance of this object he had felled 
the great trees which grew in a soil of surpassing richness 
the gift of producing mud being one of the primary evi- 
dences of this quality. He threw the tree trunks into the 
chosen way, only to see them sink, in many cases, into the 
almost bottomless morass; he made corduroy roads, the 
wonder of those who saw, the torment of those who had to 
use them; and finally worked up to plank roads and, when 
he found stone and gravel, built company turnpikes and, 
very properly, charged toll upon them. 

The early roads were of necessity crudely constructed; 
the only wonder was that they could be made at all. They 
were the product of the plow and the scraper, the latter 
then a rude instrument, with some help from a field roller 
made from a peeled log, generally of sycamore, because of 
its weight. Working in a loose black loam, without even 
clay as a binder, without stone or gravel, often over a sur- 
face so nearly level that drainage was difficult; forced by 
the absence of bridges to creep along the low, often 
marshy bottom lands until they came to an eligible site— 
which during low water would be a ford, and in floods a 
ferry--the task was one that would have taxed the re- 
sources and ihe ingenuity of an experienced road builder 
working with instruments, materials and men in an old 
and settled region. 

It was here that the resource and adaptability of the 
pioneer seryed him well. With his quick eye both for the 
practical and for an emer- 
gency, without any trained 
or technical supervision, 
he worked away in pa- 
tience, year after year, un- 
til he had so heaped up 
dirt over a long distance 
that, at its best estate, 
either when dry weather 
came to his aid or the 
ground was hard frozen, 
he had something that the 
king’s highway could not 
excel. Over it the heavi- 
est load could be drawn or 
the most famous driving 
speed reached and main- 
tained; let the frost but 
heave up the ground in the 
spring or the early fall 
rains soak down to its ut- 
termost depths, and there 
were not enough oxen in 
a neighborhood to draw a 
quarter-ton load to mar- 
ket or horses sufficiently 
swift to drive at more than 
a snail’s pace. Perhaps, 
roughly speaking, under the law of averages, the road was 
perfect for about four months in the year; practically im- 
passable for another four, divided into two almost equal 
parts in spring and fall; and for the remainder was again 
nearly perfect for use with runners. 

From mid-November to about the first of March the 
sled and the sleigh were in use as substitutes for wheeled 
vehicles. The early fall of snow filled up ruts and hid 
imperfections so that grain, hay and wood were carried to 
market, logging was done, rails distributed for making and 
repairing fences, fertilizers scattered over the fields—when 
indeed almost half the heavy miscellaneous work of the 
year was done. This both saved time in the summer and, 
fortunately perhaps, rendered it unnecessary to maintain 
the roads at the high state of improvement otherwise 
necessary. On the prairie at a later day, when board 
fences had become common, if the snow so drifted in the 
lanes as to make it impossible to break or clear them, a 
sleet, soon frozen into a heavy crust, enabled the heaviest 
loads to be drawn on sleds over the drifts. This often con- 
tinued for weeks together; if the heaps in the lanes became 
too mountainlike or irregular it was easy enough to drive 
over the fences and make a trail in the adjoining field, 
returning to the road again at a favorable point, 


Past Masters of the Ax 


nN A VERY early period, when interior counties were still 
more than one hundred and fifty miles from a railroad or 
a Mississippi steamboat, it was common for the best farmers 
to haul to market the surplus products of the year’s labor. 
Loads of smai! grain— wheat, oats, buckwheat, seeds, corn 
shelled by hand—or dressed hogs, now and then the skins 
of the simple wild animals left in the woods along the 
streams, averaging perhaps over a ton for two horses, and 
considerably more for four, or even, in rare emergency, 
with oxen for power, would be drawn for long distances and 
sold in these remote markets for money to pay taxes or 
purchase necessaries that could not be grown at home. 
These were, mainly, salt, sugar, coffee and other groceries, 
or leather for boots, shoes or harness. 

Such wagons would be loaded both ways, bringing back 
supplies for their owners or neighbors or for the country 


store. These journeys often required four weeks and, as 
experiences, were about as lonely as any that men could 
have. Camping out or stopping with farmers of their own 
type, often delayed by bad weather, illness or loss of a 
horse, the wanderings of Ulysses could scarcely have been 
more trying; but, next to endurance, patience was the one 
great pioneer trait. Nor was it all hardship. Such a man 
had many interesting adventures. He saw larger, or at 
least more life than that immediately about him, he ex- 
panded his business training and experience, and formed 
with remote and congenial people many friendships that 
stood him in good'stead. These business errands had much 
to do with drawing farther into the state men who, having 
already succeeded, carried their small but helpful resources 
inland, to cast in their fortunes with a still newer com- 
munity. 

When the pioneer emerged from the forest he had 
become the most expert woodman then known to history. 
He no longer thought of clearing a farm for himself by 
barking, cutting or burning trees; instead he began 
to employ all his skill in woodcraft and to utilize every 
machine, whether it was old or so new that it had been 
hurriedly designed to meet some particular emergency. 
Soon the bottom portion of his land became a source of 
revenue. He was then the farmer, pure and simple, and 
this occupied him during the season of planting, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and garnering. With the cold weather he 

became again the woodman. He 
felled his timber, drew it to the 
sawmill—which by this time was 
only less common than the black- 
smith shop—either sold it outright 


a 


A Proper Plow Cut Twenty-Four Inches, and to Operate 
it in Land of Average Difficulty Eight to Ten Yoke of 
Oxen Were Required 


or had it sawed, by his own aid, on shares, or for money 
payment, and had the product ready for an addition to his 
house or for a frame building to replace the outgrown log 
one, for his own fencing or for sale to his neighbors, near or 
remote. Often in the scarcity of ready money he could 
only exchange his product for labor, which had a double 
value because otherwise his progress toward independence 
would have been retarded. 

These river bottoms were covered with a virgin forest, 
never before seen by the white man. The principal 
varieties were black walnut, the sycamore, the white 
hickory, the hackberry, the horse-chestnut, the oak and 
the white walnut. It was upon these that the American 
woodman exercised his strength and skill when he found 
himself in surroundings where handling timber was an 
industry and not merely a destructive orgy. An early 
Iowa farm, thus divided into meadow and woodland, be- 
came a factory of double capacity for food and for articles 
in wood. Its owner was both a worker and a merchant 
with a market for something that had formerly been with- 
out commercial or moral value, and he brought to bear a 
large degree of skill both as workman and trader. He had 
the best facilities of his. time for handling his secondary 
product, and the hélp of men thoroughly trained in their 
art. The woodman's ingenuity could only be appreciated 
when by his skill in cutting great trees; in handling the logs 
with the oxen or horses which he had trained into a large 
intelligence; in eking out his chains or ropes when, in 
loading great logs, he would bring the wild grapevine into 
service to reach those remote from the wood roads; in the 
manipulation of skids, wagons or sleds; in the use of 
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crowbars, cant hooks and all the devices of timber han- 
dling, he showed as much courage and almost as much 
knowledge as if he had been in command of an army. 

The making of rails, generally supposed to be a simple 
process, was far otherwise. The felling of the tree in a 
most favorable spot for the use of the crosscut saw; the 
driving of wedges for starting the work of splitting; the 
making and the use of gluts and mauls; the knowledge of 
how to handle a given cut in order to get just the size and 
shape of rail wanted; the calculation, by eye rather than 
by mathematics, of the number of rails that could be 
expected —all these were operations in which the modern 
mechanical workman would be lost. It was no wonder 
that the rail-splitting experiences of Lincoln appealed to 
the West—where every man and boy knew what they 
meant—or that they excited mirth or ridicule in the East 
or in Europe. He had no unusual gift; he merely did his 
part in the life which surrounded him. Even the cutting 
of cordwood, though only into four-foot lengths, demanded 
an art and an experience the absence of which would soon 
impress itself upon both the spectator and the worker. In 
the making of pickets, palings or fence posts—everywhere, 
indeed, the wonderful training of the American axman was 
both apparent and necessary. 


The Lure of the Prairie 


ND yet this man was essentially a farmer, fixing his 
home in the wilderness; helping to make the houses of 
a people; designing, making and repairing the roads; build- 
ing the schoolhouses and employing the teachers; in due 
time organizing the churches, leading the prayer meetings, 
sometimes preaching the sermon, and very often exhorting 
in a revival meeting. With such foundations there is 
hardly any reason to ask why this is a country of inde- 
pendence, of ingenuity and character, of mechanical skill, 
and of great industrial achievement in 

every line of human endeavor. 

The average age of the heads of 
families who went to Iowa, from the 
year 1840 onward until its foundations 
were completed, must have been about 
thirty. Most of them had not only 
already started in life, with growing, 
promising families, but had achieved 
some measure of success. They had 
demonstrated what could be done in 
simple surroundings through industry 
and steadiness. They went into this 
remote pioneer life for the many rea- 
sons that then entered into a removal 

from one part of a new country to another still newer. 
By 1850 the prairie had become a lure; it was no longer 
feared or suspected; proximity and use, as well as reputa- 
tion, had made it familiar. It had become clear that en- 
ergy and ability could command their reward in about half 
the time necessary under the forgotten despotism of the 
forest, so that the majority of the newcomers soon accumu- 
lated a momentum that meant continuance of initial suc- 
cess. With comparative ease this would carry them over 
many difficulties that had hampered their fathers on the 
older scenes. 

If any figures could be compiled they would show that 
such men, when destined to win a fair measure of success, 
started by the purchase, often with some deferred pay- 
ments, of about eighty acres of land, of which something 
like one-third was timber, and the remainder bottom land 
or on the ridge between two streams. It was the general 
rule that forty acres of this land would be broken and pre- 
pared for cultivation by the farmer himself. He had to 
wait some years for help from his boys, relying in the be- 
ginning almost wholly upon his own labor. In most cases 
from fifteen to twenty acres would be fenced in for hay or 
pasture. Of the cultivated forty acres about thirty would 
be planted in corn, leaving some ten acres for small grains, 
including a tiny plot, perhaps a quarter or half an acre, for 
a garden, in which the potato would occupy the most 
space. There was no allotment for fruit, because it had 
not yet become acclimated or adapted to the soil, and for 
the further reason that crab apples, wild plums, cherries, 
blackberries, strawberries and grapes grew in great pro- 
fusion. For either pasture or hay there lay before him 
government land or that owned by the speculator, with its 
rank growths going to waste. 

By the time the really enterprising man needed more 
land his boys had come into adolescence and man’s work 
these were convertible terms—and the farmer was ready 
to spread out. Those who failed or became discouraged 
could sell on favorable terms so far as prices bore any 
relation to real values; so that the man who had success- 
fully managed his eighty grew naturally and easily into a 
quarter-section holder, and that without incurring the 
heavy debt which both precept and example had taught 
the pioneer to dread and avoid. 

While passing into the prairie, invention had been so at 
work that the farmer’s personal efficiency was doubled 
between 1840 and 1860, certainly by 1865. In due time, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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It is nothing uncommon for Peerless owners to 
report that they have driven their cars an almost 
incredible number of miles without finding it 
necessary to remove the carbon from the cylinders, 
grind the valves, or indulge in any readjust- 
ment or repair of any consequence whatsoever. 


[t would be difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of such experiences occurring as frequently 
as they do with the Peerless. 


It can, of course, spell one thing and only one 
thing—not merely correctness of design, but an 
accuracy of measurement and of manufacturing 
method far above the ordinary. 


With the experience of men who have always 
engaged in the highest type of manufacturing 
practice to draw upon, it is safe to say that 
nowhere in the world is closer, finer craftsman 
ship being applied to a motor car than is being 
applied to the Peerless. 


. 
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The same principles and practices which keep 
cylinders clear of carbon over extraordinarily 
long periods, and free the Peerless owner from 
readjustments and repairs to a really unusual 
extent, express themselves also in every phase 
of Peerless performance. 


The car reveals its greatness every time it is called 
upon to do those things which motorists value 
most—in its smooth, unlabored start, which 
merges instantly into sweet, even running; in its 
swift rush of acceleration; in the certainty of 
everything it does. 


There is warrant for repeating the conviction 
that, considering its charm of performance, its 
luxurious comfort, its pronounced beauty and its 
economy, it would be impossible to find a sounder, 
better investment than the Peerless in the motor 
car market today. 


THEODORI I MacMANUS 


Seven Passenger Touring Car, $2790; Four Passenger Roadster, $2790; Four Passenger Coupé, $3500; Five Passenger 


Sedan, $3050; Seven Passenger Sedan, #3790; Seven Passenger Sedan-\.imousine, #4000; F. O. B, Cleveland 


The Peerless Motor Car Company has been acquired and 
is being operated by R. H. Collins and his associates 


FEEBERLE 


‘All that the name implies” 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
also, land and stock had acquired sufficient 
value to give the really efficient man a 


| standing with the neighborhood banker, 


| who, himself, had so improved his position 


| discredited 
somethi 


that he was no longer dependent upon a 
currency, and had become 
other than a usurer or note 
shaver. tendency to expand farms 


| was not speculative, leading into the mo- 


rass of debt, nor was the ownership a thing 
of boast or show. It was a real and whole- 
some pi for the fit with an accession 
of nature's tendency to eliminate the weak 
— unfit. This does not imply rt all 
arming or any large proportion of it was 
high » Bey ~ A thee never became the 
case, but it afforded an opportunity to the 
best to improve their methods and 
them exemplars for those prone to be care- 
elke thie fairly under 
this process was fairly under wa: 
tion was making itself 


| the younger genera 
= As a rule it stayed at hore later than 


Tt ne’Ss thrill a-plenty to the fight | 


which a black bass can give you. 
Any angler will tell you that. But, | 
for greater thrill, genuine action, and | 
a teal battle, just let a fightin’-mad | 
Muskellunge start south with your 
Musk-Oreno bait—you being on the 
holding end of the line. Man! There’s 
a thrill chat is a thrill. 
Next to the desire to battle this “king of the 
waters” is the need for tackle that’s extra 
strong and dependable, to meet the wild 
rushes and frantic leaps of the mighty Muskie. 
Such is South Bend Quality Tackle which 
includes the MuskOveno and numerous 
other tried, proven and tested Muskie lures. 
an for them at ‘most any sporting goods 
ealer’s. 


“Pishing— What Baits and When" shows and 
describes Muskie and other game-fish lures, 
Oives valuable fishing hints. Sent Free. 


South Bend 
Pike-Oreno 
No. 975 


4 
evel-Win: 
Ant Back-Lask 


: F this Booklet 
SOUTH BEND 
BAIT CO. subir 
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the custom, and the labor of all 
so that the family position, 
life inspired a real 


Scientific Farming 


It was to the growing of corn that the 
pioneer farmer had mainly to devote him- 
aes Se ete ae © Oh ie 

bran with a proficiency that for t 
time was sur . Working on « small 

. without help from the ment 
er the secrets 


tilizers were n 
apply them, and how products must be 
in rotation, but t had a practical 
nowledge of the nutritive value of the 
corn which, fed to animals, would yield the 


| best and quickest results. The experiments 


, but they were ical, 
and news of them was spread about and 
shared with all who might be interested in 
it. The few best farmers in a given county, 
seldom more than one to a township, soon 
became the exponents of these ideas and 
the improved methods based upon them. 
They early formed local agricultural so- 
cieties, whose annual fairs became features 
in the social and economic life of the day. 
Such men were never content with what 
they themselves had tried to do. Drawn 
from many raphicai sources they kept 
in touch with the pr made in their old 
homes. They were little given to writing 
or nos ny 3 ut useful information was so 
passed on from one individual to another 
that the best that could be known was 
probably distributed almost as effectively 
as now—though less widely. 

There was such a strong desire to co- 
operate with all honest effort; such a con- 
centration of thought and intelli nce, that 
the greatest pains were taken to be helpful. 
As I have already insisted, it was more than 
an economic system that was under de- 
velopment; it was free republican institu- 
tions, and as in the public mind.these were 
so closely related to every individual, he 
was encouraged to make himself worthy of 
his great a 

It is almost impossible to understand 
how closely every industry, every develop- 
ment in education, every social improve- 
ment, was connected with the fundamental 
institutions and ideas of government, 
which, curiously enough, were thought to 
be still on trial. Everywhere talk was 
heard about the great experiment, the im- 
portance of making no mistakes, or of 
doing nothing that would to the 
watching monarchic peoples of Europe— 
from whose ideas of government it was 
supposed that we had emancipated our- 
selves—the slightest suggestion of failure. 
These could only be avoided by constant 
watchfulness, even more in government 
and political methods than in industry and 
social systems. Every man was constantly 
admonished that success depended upon 
him; if danger was finally to be averted 
he and his family might aspire to anything 
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within the world’s gift. Responsibility was 
not limited to what each might make of 
himself, but by a curious process of rea- 
soning it was imp upon him that he 
was an Atlas upon whose shoulders, poten- 
tially, the weight of the world might rest. 
Seen now, in time’s long perspective, there 
is something of the grotesque in this idea; 
then it was serious, an ever-present reality 
which contributed in a high degree to make 
and keep life hopeful. It may have been a 
delusion, so far as individuals were con- 
cerned, but if so it was a dear and powerful 
one. 

Coéperation was not a cant word, some- 
thing to be talked about; people both 
meant what they said and did it. The new- 
comer was tested by the help afforded him. 
If he deserved it there was no withdrawal; 
no beqrudging in offering or giving; he 
might have seed, tools and assistance until 
he could get on his feet. If he was inap- 
preciative— or worse, if he was useless—he 
and his family were soon dropped, and there 
was the end of him, as he would probably 
soon become a mover-on or a mover-back. 

This helpfulness to others, indeed to all, 
has gone deep down into American life, 
and it is only when its loss is threatened 
that its value to society is recognized. It 
was not an incident of big business, about 
which so much is now heard; but it was the 
one quality which made possible every kind 
of business, big or little. The old custom 
of the newcomer borrowing seed to plant 
his first crop, with the promise to pay back 
at a given rate after harvest, had come 
down without interruption from the earliest 
settlements. It saved the settler the 
trouble of carrying such supplies with him 
and he was able to procure those adjusted 
to his new environment. Under these con- 
ditions, dealing with a soil of such surpass- 
ing fertility, the increase in the production 
of grains outran the growth of population 

the demand or market necessary to 
give them a value, judged by modern 
prices, fairly commensurate with the labor 
of producing them. This concurrence of 
conditions, then thought favorable, lon 
confined the Western farmer to a standa 
of success that was much lower, from a 
money point of view, than that of the 
artisan, who was so distinctly the benefi- 
ciary of both the increase in population and 
the favoring legislation of the time. It 

ually drew away from their historic 
ndustry a considerable proportion of the 
more active and intelligent of the young 
yeomanry and drove them prematurely 
into the cities. This production of grain 
beyond what could find a market at a price 
competitive with other forms of industry 
has had a permanent influence upon Amer- 
ican life, one from which it is to be feared 
that small agriculture will never again so 
recover as to attract the type of men who 
for nearly three centuries made it what it 
was, and, with it, made their country and 
its institutions. 


Coéperative Threshing 


Perhaps nothing better illustrated the 
actual working of a codéperation that was 
almost unconscious than did the threshing 
machine. No farmer in any given town- 
ship would have enough grain to warrant 
the individual ownership of a thresher; so 
two active and experienced men, generally 
handy mechanics, often blacksmiths, would 
purchase one, and then start out just after 
the small-grain harvest to canvass the 
neighborhood for threshing. This done, 
they would make their ? ans, so fixing 
their route that they would double on their 
tracks as little as possible. Each of these 
men would have a } arse of good horses, well 
trained for their duty of furnishing their 
share of the power, which required for its 
proper generation either eight or ten horses, 
the rest heing furnished by the customer. 
Everybody was expected to be on hand as 
nearly about sunup—‘“‘sunrise” was prac- 
tically an unknown word—as possible. The 
owner with all his hands was there, and he 
had drawn the remainder of the necessary 
labor from his nearest or most efficient 
neighbor. The assignment of crew, prob- 
ably numbering ten or twelve, was made 
with as close reference as possible to the 
known fitness or training for this particular 
work. 

One of the owners of the machine drove 
the horses from the always-turning circular 
platform, this being perhaps the most diffi- 
cult part of the work. The other owner was 
known as the feeder, a task requiring an 
almost equivalent amount of skill. Along- 
side of him was the band cutter, who was 
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generally a nimble, well-trained, nearly full- 
grown boy. He had to have a steady hand 
and study the feeder’s moods and methods 
in order to keep a regular supply of sheaves 
properly spread upon the apron. The 
pitchers from the stack—or from a wagon 
when grain came in from the small farmers 
who had not a sufficient product to warrant 
them in hiring the machine—were also im- 
portant links in the chain, while the straw 
stackers had the dirtiest job of all. Once 
under way the machine would probably not 
stop for more than a few minutes until the 
noon hour came. 

The threshers’ dinner made one of the 
hard days of the year for the housewife and 
her help, which was drawn mainly from 
neighbor women, who thus did their part 
in the codperation process. There was a 
real rivalry between the housewives ef a 
neighborhood in the matter of furnishin 
the best dinner for a dozen men famish 
by their long turns at work and always 
looking forward, ready afterward to award 
the palm of merit to the cook who was 
thought to be the best. As a rule the work 
was laid out for completion within the day, 
after which the threshers would imitate the 
old-fashioned circus, pull up stakes and 
move on in the darkness to the next task. 


Al Race of Horse Traders 


This was a strenuous work that tried 
men in both strength and willingness. 
Every workman had his stint; if he failed, 
the whole crew was stopped, something 
that seldom happened, because each man 
was really working for himself. Often a 
set of farmers would thus work together 
for ten days or a fortnight, or until every 
stack in the neighborhood had been 
thireshed, and the grain garnered or mar- 
keted; so that the owners could go into 
the next township, when another set of 
workers would be taken on, and this would 
continue until their season was over. 
With fairly good crops the thresherman’s 
job was moderately lucrative and nearly 
always as agreeable as such hard labor 
could be made. 

No like animal, whether useful or orna- 
mental, has ever been able to command 
greater devotion, even from a knightly 
master, than did the horse that helped to 
conquer the West. The skill that was de- 
veloped in knowing horses grew into an in- 
stinct, a sort of sixth sense. A student of 
natural history might have learned many 
lessons from the American pioneer about 
the structure of the horse as well as about 
his character and his usefulness. The 
mystery in judging him, the facility for 
seeing faults, the brutality in pointing them 
out when owned by another, and the deft- 
ness in concealing them in his own; that 
knowledge used in the determining of age, 
a gift now almost lost; the insight into dis- 
position; the suspicion of balkiness or 
viciousness; the quick recognition of a 
difference in values when trading one for 
another, and, in the iatter case, the still 
higher quality of cry | his rival’s mind, 
united to make the born horse trader a man 
apart, far above anything described in 
David Harum and other books dealing 
with this subtle gift. Even the horses 
whose ownership was involved in a trade 
were credited with the power attributed to 
the slave, of watching with selfish interest 
the processes incident to exchange, and 
thus of showing off ill or well in accordance 
with their desire to remain with an old 
owner or go to a new one. 

The skilled horse trader acquired almost 
an uncanny reputation in his own neighbor- 
hood, not of necessity from anything shady 
in his character, but because his gifts were 
recognized and feared. As each horse in a 
township was nearly as well known as his 
owner, an expert, with whom trading was 
almost a mania, had to seek victims or op- 
portunities farther afield. Many a man 
would take advantage of a lull in work to 
ride off on some animal not’ quite satis- 
factory, for the purpose of seeking a 
match—this was a difficult game because 
it put all the trader’s powers to the test to 
pick out a mate for an absent horse—or he 
would drive away with a pair, avowing 
some other errand when, in fact, nothing 
was in his mind except to return with one 
or two new horses better suited to fancy or 
needs. The art of showing off nags was one 
of the most recondite as well as one of the 
most interesting ever practiced by man. In 
many cases the exchange would be advan- 
tageous to both parties, especially if the men 
were well-matched, so both might in this 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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it—to cure smoking 
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better it is. 
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Tuxedo is fresh when it reaches 
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tins. 
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way get what they most wanted. ‘i'aken all 
in all, horse trading was one of the distinc- 
tive features vo be found in the pioneer life, 
and often guided the expert to some other 
branch of work or business. It was a 
natural gift which often indicated to men 
that some kind of merchandising was their 
special forte. 

The horsemanship of the pioneer was less 
theatrical or showy than that of the 
vaunted cowboy; it dealt with the ani- 
mal not alone as a mount but for driv- 
ing. Such a rider did not belong to a type 
that wanted to become part of a circus or 
to amuse a gaping crowd. He did not 
affect the single horse to harness, but give 
him the lines over two, four, six or even 
eight, with the right kind of wagon or sled, 

ess and whip, either with a company 

of merrymakers or a heavy load, and he 
could handle them with characteristic 
skill. When four horses were necessary to 
draw a reaper the old custom of putting a 
boy on one of the leaders to guide them was 
iven up and the driver managed both his 

our-in-hand and his machine. It required 
a coolness and skill seldom brought into 
play in the handling of a coach, because in 
this case the driver had no help and was 
dependent wholly upon himself for man- 
aging both machine and its motive power. 

The sure-footedness of the pioneer riding 
horse, acquired by long practice over diffi- 
cult r and through heavy timber, 
early attracted the attention of forei 
travelers. Though the breeds did not & 
velop special qualities until the Morgan 
horse was fairly perfected, these soon grew, 
out of necessity and use. Probably at no 
time or place in modern history has the 
horse been so distinctly a ridin horse as 
| he was in America from the iddle of the 
eighteenth cent until the close of the 
| Civil War. This horse, with that variety 
| of gaits which has made Kentucky famous, 
was no accident, nor was he so much the 
outcome of horse breeding as of the uses 
which made it necessary for the man and 
the horse to cultivate and perfect these 
gaits. The trotter, which came later, grew 
out of the continued devotion to the norse 
and the desire to find a new form of an old 
sport. It was an evolution slowly reached, 
and had its beginnings mainly within the 
period covered by my study, although it 
was not to reach its ection until some 
og later than 1870, the period marked 

y its ending. 


Horse Stealing 


Along these simple lines the horse was 
the close associate of the man. His treat- 
ment, even in a period when there were 
much coarseness and some brutality, was 
better than might have been expected. 
Among some classes or types of the popu- 
lation this was the result of imitation of 
their real superiors and leaders, but mainly 
from the necessity which recognized the 
horse to be next in importance to the man. 
Fr the most part, he was well housed and 
amply tho often somewhat coarsely 
fed. He worked no harder than his master, 
and in the hands of idle or lazy owners he 
was often better off, so far as mere hard 
work was concerned, than under the owner- 
ship of more energetic men, Where he was 
treated viciously he generally returned it 
in kind; he would kick or bite or balk, and 
often become almost unmanageable, but 
in general this conduct would change when 
he fell into the hands of a considerate 
owner. Wherever a hired man was kept 
this merciful treatment was enforced, often 
at the cost of severe suffering by some in- 
corrigible reprobate. No facility or will- 
ingness could save such a man from 
punishment with a black-snake whip or the 
fists, or dismissal, or both. 

With the pioneer the institution of lynch- 
ing was built up round the horse. He was 
such a constituent part of life that to steal 
him incurred the fate decreed, as the clay 
tablets attest, in like cases, from the times 
of King Hammurabai. It came to mean 
the summary punishment of the offender, 
without the possibility of successful appeal 
either to law or to mercy. It stood next to 
the taking of human life, because it was con- 
sidered that many lives were dependent 
upon the work of the horse. If the statue 
of a saint to represent the pioneer should 
ever be raised it would be difficult to find 
a subject more snerrenens than the figure 
of a horse under the name of Saint Equus. 

But the horse did not come into the ordi- 
nary definition of livestock, a term reserved 
for the meat-producing animals—cattle, 
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swine and sheep, in the order named. Of 
these the milch cow stood next to the horse 
in importance and immediate value; but 
even her portion was far from ideal for an 
animal that must make so much of a return 
toman. Her yield of milk would have put 
her at the very rear of even the worst herd 
now to be found anywhere between the 
Misfouri and Mississippi rivers and the 
far-off Atlantic Coast. She was generall 
small in size, and had her calf to nouris 
besides lying her product to many 
hungry children. One relief came from the 
fact that because of the poor quality and 
small quantity of their milk — farmer 
had to keep two or three cows where now 
one would serve. With all the facilities for 
feeding and keeping cows, probably one-half 
the families did not own one; so though there 
was milk to give away to poor neighbors its 
sale was practically unknown. If the cow 
failed to breed within any given year, re- 
gardless of what she had done in the past, 
she never had another chance, but was fat- 
tened and the meat she produced was dis- 
tributed in the neighborhood to be eaten 
fresh or it was packed in a barrel for summer 
use as corned beef. The same fate awaited 
the heifer when she had entered her third 
summer and still remained barren. It was 
seldom that a steer was butchered for 
family use; he was too valuable, either as 
an ox or for shipment — often, in succession, 
for both uses—to be sacrificed upon the 
altar of the family. 


Crude Dairy Methods 


The vicious cow was more than an inci- 
dent, she was an element, in this early life. 
Added to the occasional case of bad temper 
in the animal was the awful exposure to 
cold, heat, floods, noisome insects, and the 
brave struggle for forage. Worst of all was 
the carelessness or brutality of boys or 
hired men, or more frequently of cross, 
tired women with peevish children waiting 
impatiently for the milk while it was still 
warm. Almost uniformly the milking was 
done in the open, without shelter for animal 
or human, and the cow, suffering perhaps 
from an overfull udder which demanded re- 
lief, with teats cracked from the cold or torn 
by briers or by struggles in the brush when 
seeking food, was expected to bear the 
roughness of treatment from a coarse, 
freezing man or an ignorant learner, and 
then to stand, thus exposed and treated, 
until the milking process was over. 

In the main the methods of gathering 
and saving the milk were dirty and dis- 
creditable; in these days, when the product 
is offered for sale, they would not be 
countenanced; but when used at home, in 
perhaps half the cases it was collected in a 
way as primitive as in patriarchal days 
when men wandered with their flocks. 

Though this describes a general tend- 
ency, it must not, however, be concluded 
that ill treatment of the milk-producing 
animal and slovenliness in the man or 
woman were universal. Here again it be- 
came a ——- of type; the really good, 
efficient farmer taking the best care of his 
cows in the matter of shelter and food as 
well as in methods of handling and milking, 
earing for the milk in cool cellars or wells 
or spring houses, and in making butter, 
which was the only form in which the cow 
yielded a money profit. In such cases the 
animals were afforded the same good hous- 
ing provided for the horse, the money profit 
being multiplied many fold, and the ex- 
ample of efficiency aga slowly down 
among that part of the population open to 
influence. 

The American pioneer in his different 
stages of development has generally had 
some product that would yield ready 
money. Living through successive genera- 
tions practically limited to barter, it was a 
necessity to have or find some article that 
would enable him to meet the demands of 
the taxgatherer and to buy the supplies that 
he could not produce, or exchange with an 
accessible neighbor. Taking things in the 
mass, in Virginia, tobacco; in New Eng- 
land, the fisheries, enabled him to provide 
the circulating medium, which, in the case 
of his predecessor, was the wampum of the 
Indian. 

In the remainder of the country the 
swine furnished this ready money. Wray. 
where in the Southern colonies its flesh 
became a standard article of diet in spite of 
prejudices and attachment to the letter of 
Seripture, where in those days of literalness 
reference to it as an unclean animal was 
not easily-explained or overcome. In Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania it was 
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universal, and from there it spread to the 
Southern colonies and into the West as 
settlement went slowly forward. In the 
former colonies and their offshoots the 
hog—the term “swine” was never in gen- 
eral use—ran at large, and in so doing 
caused an unusual amount of trouble. 
Always recognized as a born marauder, its 
victims were protected by a varied assort- 
ment of laws, ordinances, regulations and 
proclamations. It was probably respon- 
sible for more damage claims than all other 
causes combined. 

And yet in a favorable climate and en- 
couraging surroundings it grew not only in 
numbers but in importance. In addition 
to furnishing wholesome food in ample 
quantities at a nominal cost for labor, the 
universal demand soon made it the pro- 
ducer of ready money. This was increased 
as wild game declined and the settler 
plunged farther into the wilderness. Once 
in the business, it was as easy to raise two 
hogs as one, or twenty as ten; and as, in 
spite of this facility, many families could 
not or did not grow their own supplies, 
there was an assured demand for the sur- 
plus at a price which, though low, was 
fairly remunerative. In the scarcity of 
money a married hired man could be paid 
in part with a ham, a shoulder, a side of 
bacon or some lard, which he would carry 
home to his family; or these articles could 
be traded for something else or turned in 
at the store in payment for necessary prod- 
ucts from the outside world. 

The hog was the early and sure reliance 
in paying a debt on the farm, taxes of all 
kinds, interest on the small credit neces- 
sary; and its proceeds were available for 
doctors’ bills, the extension of business or 
additional land as wanted. It was often 
the only meat-producing animal that was 
moved bodily as population shifted itself 
frorn one place to another. 


Hog-Killing Time 


The slaughter, dressing and curing of the 
hog were something that the farmer had to 
learn, just as he mastered the growing of 
corn and the various processes incident to 
his main business. On the prosperous farm, 
that day in early December fixed for 
butchering—after the corn crop had been 

thered and preparations were under way 
or the winter—was one of the busiest and 
most important of the whole year. Then 
the great kettles for heating the water; the 
barrels or hogsheads into which the 
slaughtered animals were twice plunged; 
the careful dressing after they had been 
hung on long poles erected for the Lar go 
their gradual pushing together, until the 
flesh was cooled, for cutting into the proper 
parts; the division into heads, feet, hams, 
shoulders, sides, backbones, fat, ribs and 
offal—all these processes were carried on 
with an efficiency or a carelessness that 
marked the character and training of the 
man in charge. 

Often one or more farmers with a con- 
siderable number of animals would com- 
bine, while other neighbors with only one 
or two would also bring theirs and unite in 
carrying on the work. By nightfall every- 
thing would be done, the annual killing 
was over, and the supply of meat had met 
the demand of one or more main families 
and their immediate neighbors. For some 
time the livers, hearts, ribs and backbones 
would be eaten fresh—the frost acting as a 
natural preservative—the meats, whether 
cured with salt in barrels or smoked as the 
spring ee serving for the rest of the 
year so far as this variety of animal food 
was concerned. 

The smoking process was the mainte- 
nance of an old art handed down from cen- 
tury to century, but always adapted to local 
conditions. In the Middle West smoking 
was done in small log or frame smokehouses 
or sheds, not far from the house. The hard- 
wood chips that had been carefully saved 
from all the chopping of the winter were 
put into a little heap, supplemented by 
limbs from the same trees, and in or under 
it a smoldering fire was lighted, which was 
never permitted to come toa blaze. If fire 
came both house and contents were often 
lost, so that success literally depended 
upon having smoke without fire, which had 
to be maintained in this form day and 
night. When, at the end of about three 
weeks of watchfulness, the cured meats 
came out they were ready to do their part 
in the assured sustenance of the family 
during the next year. They supplemented 
in their particular form that ample supply 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The full joy of motoring comes only 
with complete confidence in the 
unfailing performance of your car. 
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that ideal than the well-nigh per- 
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He Trained for Bigger Pay 


Now He Earns 
$100 a Week 


Fifty-two hundred a year! And yet there 
are many men who still wonder whether 
specialized training pays! 

fom Blythe used to wonder, too, That 
was only a few years ago—when he was 
earning leas than $30 a week. All around 
him in the big main office other fellows his 
own age were pegging away at their little 
routine jobs and trusting to luck to get 
them by. 


But Blythe wasn’t satisfied. He could not 
leave work to attend a resident school—nor 
could he afford to wait ten or fifteen years 
for ‘experience’ to push him ahead. His 
only alternative was home-study training. 
He enrolled with LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity. 

Remarkable how a fellow’s viewpoint changes 
moe he really starte after the bigger job! 

First thing that surprised Blythe was the actual 
fun that he got out of home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. Mighty interesting, he 
maid, to take those everyday problems which highly 
successful business men are compelled to solve and 
to work them out for himself. 

Next thing that surprised him was the fact that 
the iigger job he had longed for was actually waii- 
ing for him! His chief had been quick to observe 
the better work he was doing—how he was now able 
to help om the more important tasks; and to make 
1 long story short, Harris was leaving and how 
we vuld Blythe like to take his place? 

hat was how Blythe ste pped into his first real 
executive position—and why he today is earning a 
salary of $5,200 a vear. 


Your Shortest Route to a Big-Pay 
Position 


Typical, Blythe's experience, of that of thousands 
of ambitious men who have found their path to suc- 
cese in the LaSaile Problem Method. 

Letter after letter in the files of LaSalle Extension 
University tells the same thrilling story. If the men 
now in low-pay jobe could see those actual letters, 
literally thousands of them, telling of rapid advance- 
ment to positions paying $3,000, $5,000 and up to 
$10,000 a year, they would never rest until they had 
mastered the specielized training that they abso- 
iutely need to win success. 


Send for ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One’’ 


What are you going to do with your spare time 
during the next few months? Will you use some 
portion of it to help you on your way to bigger things, 
or will you continue to drift—drift—drift—and be 
foreed to content yourself with your present earnings? 

One thing, mighty important, you should do at 
onee-~you should get the facts. The coupon will 
bring them to you without obligation, together with 
partic ulars of our convenient- payment plan, also your 

opy of that inspiring book, "Ten ¥ Years’ Promotion 
in One.” “Get this book,” said a prominent Chicago 
executive, “even if you have to pay five dollars for 
it.” We will send it free 

Mark—Sign-~ Mail the coupon—N ~NOW. 


LaSalle Extension ~ University 
The Largest Business Training Inatitution in the World 
Dept. 671-R Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
gardit.g the course and service I have marked with 
in X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


0) Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

A poovistons required for home use, for 
pall ange with neighbors and for hos- 
pitality. They worked into that general 
system of foresight which made inde- 
pendence the pride and the distinguishing 
characteristic of the pioneer. 

Sheep growing developed slowly in the 
pioneer states west of Ohio, and never be- 
came a dependence. As early as 1840 the 
| old-fashioned domestic processes of card- 
| ing, spinning and weaving had begun to 
| decline; the American woolen mill was 
| fairly under way. While these processes 

survived it was almost a necessity for each 
| neighborhood to grow its own wool, but 
even then mutton did not become a profit- 
able venture. It did not fit the popular 
palate and it was long before its dressing 
became familiar knowledge. When the bi 
Eastern woolen mill camé to its own, loca 
sheep growing naturally declined. 

After the settler emerged from the woods 
the difficulties incident tio this branch of 
industry were enhanced. |The rank prairie 
grass was not adapted t sheep, and the 
lack of shelter was so serious as a draw- 
back that even the Vernjont-bred merino 
did not thrive; but the most serious 
trouble was the dog. Whatever the quality 
of animal carried into aj new country, or 
whatever effort may have been made to 
improve breeds, no such, process entered 
into the dog. Perhaps as!many as ninety- 
five of every hundred were of the worst 
mongrel order, As the supply seemed to be 
legion —the proportion in both number and 
badness bearing a universal ratio to the 
uselessness of their owners;—thedog, instead 
of being a credit to his masters, became and 
remained through most of the settlement 
period in the West a nuisance more de- 
structive than his predecessor and relative, 
the wolf. It became thé practice of in- 
dustrious and enterprising men to shoot 
dogs on sight—not from cruelty, but for the 
protection of the community. 

No present-day knowleilge and even no 
effort of the imagination tan measure the 
task of caring for animals on the wide-open 
prairies, where there was no natural alee 
and no time or opportunity to provide it 
through barns, sheds, high fences, groves 
or other contrivances suggested by neces- 
sity or ingenuity. All this made the task 
of the settler a constant trial of work, pa- 
tience and persistence. Hé knew that upon 
the care of his stock = his home 
and any reward of his laljors to which he 
might aspire. He must watch the ap- 
proaching rain or snow st¢rm, the tornado 
or blizzard, which might scatter his few 
cattle, hogs or horses to the four winds and 
often doom them to destruction in their 
effort to protect themselves. It was his 
business never to let them get out of reach, 
and no labor or exposure could be spared 
to insure this result. After a few years, 
by the planting of cottonwood or soft 
maple, he could have a fairly efficient wind- 
break. In his dire necessity he thus made 
himself a forester long before conservation 
and even Arbor Day were so much as 
heard of as public movenients. 





Early Trade in Livestock 


It was well into the Civil War before hay 
and animal scales came into general use 
even in the older West; it' would probably 
be safe to say that they did not become 
universal until after 1870, when the region 
had attained a large meastire of prosperity 
and wealth. It was possibje to weigh a pig 
or a sheep on the old-fashi¢ned beam scales 
or steelyards, but there were few even of 
these. The weight of cattle and hogs when 
ready for sale was determined by guess, 
with the usual byplay between buyer and 
seller. Sometimes the dispute would be 
left to a supposed expert, but in most cases 
it was settled upon the well-known 
splitting-the-difference practice. After 
much negotiation over an animal or a 
drove the seller would make his maximum 
claim and the buyer his maximum conces- 
sion, and the sum would be/divided by two. 
As this guessing of the weights of animals 
was one of the things ujion which men 
prided themselves, sufficient earnestness 
was generated to have settled grave ques- 
tions in law, politics or religion. 

The fattening of livestock was much 
slower than now, due in part to the inferior 
quality and the lack of knowing how to 
mix feeds; but the process continued even 
after the improvement in this respect had 
substituted Shorthorns for! native breeds. 
Calves, pigs or lambs were'seldom slaugh- 
tered, the youngest animal that was 
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habitually sacrificed being a three-year-old 
heifer when barrenness was assured. There 
was a pride, inherited from English habits 
and traditions, in sending to market large 
animals; but perhaps the principal reason 
was found in the universal belief that meat 
produced slowly was more wholesome and 
nutritious than that which came from a 
stuffing process similar in character to the 
making of paté de foie gras in Switzerland 
and Germany. It was the custom to send 
steers to market upon the completion of 
their fourth year, when, by 1870, with im- 
proved stocks and stall feeding, the best 
animals would have reached weights run- 
ning from thirteen hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. Hogs were kept until they 
were eighteen months or two years old, and 
an average weight for many droves of 
eighty or a hundred was often three hun- 
dred pounds. Corn was cheap, perhaps 
averaging, from 1850 to 1870, round twenty 
cents a bushel, and seldom reaching twenty- 
five cents anywhere, except during the war 
period; woods along the river bottoms were 
available for sumraer pasturage for hogs; 
while the prairie afforded free range for 
cattle at costs which bear no comparison 
with modern standards. 


Village Blacksmiths 


Prices were correspondingly low. In the 
spring of 1860, hogs sold on foot within ten 
miles of Des Moines, the capital, at two 
cents a pound; cattle brought three or 
four cents; yearling wethers, two to three 
dollars a head; turkeys of ten to fifteen 
pounds brought at Christmas from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar apiece; geese, when 
eaten at all, about the same price; chickens 
were marketed, when purchasers could be 
found, for three dollars a dozen, and often 
for two dollars; eggs were considered high 
when paid for by the store at ten cents a 
dozen in trade, and even then the demand 
was narrow and uncertain; the best butter 
brought ten to fifteen cents a pound, and 
the average price through the year did not 
perhaps rise much above the sum first 
named. 

The ability to draw from the outside 
tools and machinery to meet the ever- 
broadening demand gave the settler a de- 
cided advantage over his forerunner, the 
colonist, in that he carried with him in 
larger degree the essentials of manufacture, 
and had command in his work of the wider 
variety of articles that had become either 
necessary or desirable. He could exercise 
and develop his domestic industries either 
for himself or others, so that gradually he 
could produce food, tools, vehicles, houses, 
clothing and the necessary paraphernalia 
of his life without outside help, his own 
skill and the finding of the necessary raw 
materials being the prime essentials. 

He carried with him, as part of himself, 
his own blacksmiths and machinists, wheel- 
wrights, carpenters, spinners and weavers, 
millers, hatters, and others trained in 
mechanical trades. Even before the 
farmer could break his land and raise his 
trial crops these artisans were ready to set 
up their shops in every neighborhood large 
enough to require their services. They be- 
longed to the same type from which the 
farmer himself was drawn—the sturdy 
yeoman. They were an essential part of 
the general scheme of life in which they 
found themselves. In many instances they 
bought land, although in few cases did 
they give personal labor to its cultivation. 

The most indispensable mechanic was 
the blacksmith. In his special work the 
farmer, however ingenious, could not com- 
pete. In general he had reached what then 
passed for middle life, with experience in 
several tasks in various stages of develop- 
ment. Though the shoeing of horses and, 
later in the season, of oxen constituted 
perhaps the bulk of his work during the 
winter, the summer brought with it the 
making of plows or their sharpening, har- 
rows, cultivators, hoes, scythes, rakes and 
tools used in field or garden. 

He must not only have acquired a fixed 
skill—something that would always stand 
him in stead—but must be able to work 
rapidly. When something went wrong 
with a prairie plow, leaving men and oxen 
idle, or with a threshing machine, where 
ten to fifteen men and almost as many 
horses were left for the time with nothing 
to do, the blacksmith was expected to drop 
everything else and, without regard to 
meals, sleep or rest, to persevere until his 
task was done. This was the essence of his 
unconscious contract with his customers 
and he must keep it. If there was one 
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thing that the industrial leader in a pioneer 
community dreaded more than another it 
was that men assembled for a given task 
should be left idle while daylight and good 
weather were running. 

The neighborhood that commanded the 
service of a really expert and artistic black- 
smith could count itself fortunate. His 
trade was naturally the primary attraction, 
but it meant even more to have a smith 
who was really interested in the people who 
were his constituents and had their own 
peculiar interests. His shop was the recog- 
nized meeting place, a social center, even 
more important than the country store. It 
was the resort of boys of all ages, the older 
of whom were often gratified in their desire 
to blow the bellows or even to handle that 
mysterious tool, the great sledge, when two 
red-hot heavy bars of iron were to be cut 
or welded or others were to be split into 
strips. The passing matron or schoolgirl 
looked in through the open door with a 
sort of awe; so that the blacksmith who 
either had or might develop the qualities 
of the curmudgeon was destined to a brief 
career or absolute failure, and might just 
as well make up his mind to move. 

It was, however, as the meeting place of 
an ever-ready debating society for religious 
questions that the smithy was most dis- 
tinguished. There the fate of those mighty 
universal questions—baptism, infant bap- 
tism, free will, foreordination, election, pre- 
destination, the final perseverance of the 
saints—-whatever this common though 
cryptic phrase might mean—were con- 
stantly under discussion. The smith 
literally earned his living by the sweat of 
his brow, but a day was never more than a 
day even if prolonged far into the night. 
No true smith couid resist the challe nge to 
talk on these subjects, then the primary 
problems of surrounding humanity. He 
was nearly always active, sometimes even 
unctuous, in the Wednesday-night prayer 
meeting or in the Sunday class meeting, so 
that in those historic days nobody even so 
much as thought it among possibilities that 
there could be an undevout blacksmith. 


Backwoods Carpenters 


No man in any pioneer category was 
more really trusted than the blacksmith. 
His nature united with his trade to make 
him as nearly strictly honest as men can be. 
Other men—the carpenter, the shoemaker, 
the weaver or the tinker—might be sus- 
pect, and the customer could go somewhere 
else; but the blacksmith was the destined 
monopolist of a neighborhood, so that while 
he held his place there was little chance to 
question his position or his probity. Though 
seldom a leader in matters of high public 
import he was knowing to everything that 
was going on. Take him all in all, he was a 
fine figure in the pioneer life, as indeed he 
had been in his association with the yeomen 
during the preceding five hundred years. 
His character and its peculiar traits have 
been overlaid, though it is not possible 
even under the lavalike inclusions of the 
factory system entirely to hide him from 
view. 

The carpenter was a less impressive 
figure. In the first place, there was little 
of mystery about his trade. It was possible 
to follow every part of his material, from 
the great tree as it stood in the forest until 
it took new shapes under the operation of 
the sawmill, the broadax or the adz, or 
when it finally found its way to his bench 
for manipulation under the square, with 
handsaw, adz, plane, drawshave, chisel or 
hatchet. It was, comparatively speaking, 
an easy trade to learn and, being in uni- 
versal demand, its votaries were large in 
number. It was more often than others an 
inherited trade, so that the boy could the 
easier pick it up from his father. The 
pioneer life did not lend itself with con- 
spicuous success to the higher development 
of this trade. Everything was too rude; 
there was, as already narrated, such an ab- 
sence of architectural form, happily even of 
pretension, that little opportunity was af- 
forded for much effort outside that of the 
ordinary slop-shop order. The doors and 
windows were rude, with little, after the 
earliest days had passed, to distinguish 
them from one another, whether they went 
into the largest frame house, itself attrac- 
tive in size and design, or into the humblest 
log cabin. The carpenter class was there- 
fore inclined to be migratory, ill-trained, 
subject to fitful employment, somewhat 
boisterous in habit, and not on a level with 
the leaders of the average new community. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Containing 
ye following Collection of 
Quaint and Curious 
Antiques, namely 
and to wit:. 


{1} Starched Ruff 


by the Good Queen Bess. 
{2} Hard Botled Shirt 


shirt appeared. 
{3] The Dickey 


insist that it was a means of defence in time of war. 


[4] Detached Cuffs ) 


When stiffly starched these primitive and cruel 


keep them in sight when clean or to hide them 
when dirty. 


[ 5 } Beaver Hat 


Originally modelled on the lines of the Missis- 
sippi steamboat funnels. Walked the plank when 
the soft felt hat arrived, 


{6} Coat with Padded Shoulders 

a remarkable resemblance to the New York Public 
makea sofa, when the eldest daughter was married. 
{7} An Uncomfortable Collar 

afford comfort with dressiness may now be replaced 


comfortable collar— but a new collar with style and 
comfort both woven and tailored into it. 








They're more comfortable, and 
better-looking. 
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Yet not one of these things is PFT TI PS-JONES CORPORATION 


nearly so comfortable as is the 


VAN HEUSEN compared with a 


starchedcollar—nornearlysogood- 

looking as is the VAN HEUSEN AN 

compared with ordinary collars— 

soft or starched. \ | | 
The VAN HEUSEN is the 


World’s Smartest Collar because— 
it is the on/y collar with style woven 
intoit—and comfort tailored into it. 


Because its starched points :vrought grievous 
injuries to both wearer and spectators and thereby 
caused unseemly brawls and bloody encounters at 
her Court, this picturesque neckwear was forbidden 


Men have attacked and conquered this fearsome 
monster alone and unaided, but it was customary to 
call in the neighbours to help. The Society for the 
Suppression of Profanity abolished it when the soft 


Some historians contend that this quaint device 
was an article of fashionable attire, while others 


fetters caused great woe and misery to malefa¢tors 
and the ungodly. Said to have been impossible to 


The padded shoulders of these coats [ which bear 


Library} often provided sufficient horse-hair to 


Any ordinary collar; stiff or soft, which does not 


by A Collar With Character—not merely a more 


osetia | 


OU weara soft shirt, with a For immediate delivery—g styles, Vi siwes 13% to 20, boys’ sizes 11 tut }- 
soft bosom, and soft cu ffs; Price fifty cents. Will outwear half-a-dozen ordinary collars. 
a soft hat; a coat with soft If your dealer cannot supply you with the VAN HEUSEN Cellar 


rolling lapels. Why? and Van CrarFTShirt {a soft white shirt withthe VAN HEUSEN 
Collar attached} write us for address of one that can. 
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It isn’t a VAN HEUSEN unless it’s stamped 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, Makers 


1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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with Golfers 


E! Dailo is the golf- 
er’s smoke—the 
ideal cigarforactive 
men. Activity whets 
smoke-eppetite. The 
pelate is keenest to ap- 
preciate fine flavor, 
rich bouquet. 


El Dallo meets the 
activity test. On the 
course, or in the club 
house after the game, 
it “hits the spot.” 
Every puff is satisfac- 
tion. That's because 
Ei Dallo is made of 
finely blended tobac- 
cos, properly aged for 
flavor and bouquet. 


You get E! Dalle factory- 
fresh at ali times. Th: 
tinfoil-tissue “humidor” 
wrappin ects against 
“killing” climate changes. 
Each cigar in the box is of 
even quality. 
Prove the quality with 3 
El Dallos the next time 
you play. 
If your dealer hasn't 
El Dalio, send us $1.00 
for the Handy Pocket 
Edition Package of 12 
large Invinei| 


Wertheimer Bros. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Another worker in , few in num- 
ber but always having in him the poten- 
tialities of the artist, wad the cabinetmaker. 
The number was small because the demand 
for furniture other than that of the plainest 
order was limited and grew slowly. This 
was one of those slow-working trades where 
quality was always moje important than 
quantity —with too few men engaged to en- 
able it to lend itself to distinct characteriza- 
tion; but whatever articles they made, its 
votaries worked only in fine woods and 
with delicate tools. As the ordinary prod- 
ucts disappeared the fashions of the time 
required the use of manemey and rose- 
wood, and yet it may well be a 1 te 
y, there 


the prized household articles of the time. 
Other than as an item in an exhibit the 
old four-poster is as dead as the Cesars; 
the elaborate cupboards would fit only in 
museums, if any exist; the chests were as 
antiquated as the furniture of the ancients 
and have disappeared a} kindling; while 
the walls and wainscoting} which in an older 
and more fortunate time the makers would 
have fashioned, were never thought of and 
so did not come into existence. Another 
historic trade was thus driven out of the 
pe a time by — Five yoy and 

igantic glue pots, often emp! to turn 
a articles with little more character than 
an angleworm. 


Coopers and Millers 


The cooper was present, but his function 
was never important. He had awaitin 
him, in white oak for staves and heads, an 
hickory for hoops, the most perfect of ma- 
terials; but as few products took a liquid 
form there was not much for him to do. 
It was before the days of cider, and vinegar 
was imported from great distances, as were 
all the intoxicants used. The occasional 
cooper who made his way into this un- 
friendly environment turned to his trade 
mostly for odd jobs, thus really mergin 
himself gradually into the class of rea 
farmers. 

Another interesting character was the 
miller, There was more of npr about 
him than could exist in the blacksmith or 
any other artisan. In the first place, as 
considerable capital was re juired, the work- 
ing miller was generally a hired man, the 
agent or representative of an owner in the 
form of a company or at least of a man who 
seldom knew the technic of the business. 
Mills, whether grist or saw, were the only 
factories in the neighborhond or district; if 
both existed they were often under a com- 
mon ownership or control, so that their 
managers never became individual to the 
degree that was inevitable|in the personal 
trades, where no intermediary was possible. 
To the spectator, unfamiliar with the mil- 
ler’s work, his p' for! a lazy sort of 
business. He had only to take in the grain 
brought to him by a large number or va- 
riety of customers, keep all the bags or 
barrels separate, after taking out his le al 
toll put one grist after another into the 
hopper, see to it that his power was ready 
and kept in order, pull the lever controlling 
the water from the race or stream, and then 
wait with patience until cne batch after 
another was ground. The customer, per- 
haps waiting nervously to get flour for the 
family dinner, or the boy loitering about or 
fishing above or below the dam or in the 
mill race, or poring the mysteries of 
machinery, so new to him, thought this a 
simple job; but those who knew how many 
things this one man had to do—the irregu- 
lar but heavy weights he had to lift, the 
help he had to give in so many directions— 

ized that here was no easy task. 

In the earliest days custom came to a 
 doongae from long distances, net seldom 
rom me A miles away. One man would 
carry to the mill as large a load as the roads 
would permit, made up of contributions 
from several neighbors, somé other making 
the next trip for the same purpose. As 
they came from every direction and often 
met remote fromi a village, at the mill, it 
would be surrounded for days with camp- 
ers, each awaiting his turn, ail impatient to 
get back to a neighborhood often not too 
well supplied with bread. This was addi- 
tional to the custom of thé miller’s. own 
neighborhood, which could not be favored 
until all ahead were served, The miller 
was therefore often in a quandary how to 
meet the most emergent demands; so that, 
taken in connection with the uncertainty 
of water—often he had to wait for it to 
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accumulate—the necessity for pening 
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Closely related to these trades, and in- 
separable from them, was the mechanical 
skill inherent in the great body of settlers. 
There were so many articles that could not 
be bought—for the double reason that they 
could not be found in the market and there 
was no money to pay for them—that ver- 
satility became a necessity. 

If an ax handle was needed somebody in 
the neighborhood had to make it. To do 
this generally lay out of the way of the 
eer. the wheelwright or the cabinet- 
maker; so it remained for some man fa- 
miliar with the ax to become an expert in 
psa | this particular article. Gener- 
ally s ing this man was a farmer who 
was also a woodman. He thus drew from 
his own woods the material, chosen with a 
care that was characteristic, and executed 
his task with a skill that could not be sur- 

. Itrequired the choicest of hickory, 
first split into a half square or square, con- 
taining material for two or four handles, 
then hewn into rough shape with the ax or 
the adz, and rip by a handsaw into 
parts for the individual article. After it 
was still further roughly shaped with a 
hatchet and then with a plane on a work- 
bench and by the drawshave until it 
neared completion, it was finished with a 
large, very sharp pocketknife, English 
made, remaining only to be smoothed with 
broken glass and polished with various 
grades of sand and emery paper from coarse 
to the finest, until it shonealmost like ivory, 
oiled, and then so seasoned before the fire 
that it lost none of its straightness or flexi- 
bility. No pattern was used in these vari- 
ous stages of progress; the maker must 
know to a nicety every curve and line, and 
be sure that, when inserted in the ax, it 
would balance to perfection. 


Craftsmanship in Wood 


The making of a whipstock from the 
same fine variety of wood required skill and 
art. The long slim piece of wood, ranging 
from three to eight feet in length, balanced 
for carrying a whiplash ranging from six to 
twenty feet long, according to its uses, had 
to be so strong and flexible as to respond to 
every motion, whether it was in the 
driving of a spirited four-horse team or 
eighty or ten yoke of oxen in front of a 
breaking plow on the virgin prairie, or by 
a drover, guiding from the back of a horse a 
herd of refractory cattle. The fashioning of 
a wooden ramrod for a squirrel rifle, whether 
from hickory or white oak, was another 
delicate process. The plaiting of a whip of 
the order that fitted the handles already 
described was scarcely less difficult. Be- 
ginning in a simple way with four strands 
of leather erally buckskin, calfskin or 
sheepskin, though sometimes dogskin—the 
skilled whip maker would so practice his 
art that he ran up to as many as twelve 
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strands, putting the bulge at just the right 
place to balance it, both in itself and for its 
uses. As much pride was taken in this as 
could have been found in some achievement 
much more talked about, but probably less 
useful or important. The skins of the few 
fur-bearing animals were dressed for use in 
making mittens, rugs, lap robes, and other 
articles for use or ornament. 

These ‘oo om rau and many more 
of a mechanical sort carried out with sim- 
ple tools, though with the best materials, 
executed with a patience that was monu- 
mental and a skill that could be learned but 
not taught, belonged to the best farmers in 
every considerable neighborhood through- 
out the whole of the pioneer area. They 
were passed on from father to son without 
loss of skill or efficiency, and became part 
of the mental and industrial outfit of the 
community. This comprehensive personal 
knowledge of a variety of trades—only a 
few of the articles thus produced have been 
mentioned—gave the farm boy an insight 
into many forms of useful work outside his 
nominal occupation as farmer. 


The Gospei of Work 


Interest in work did not stop at this 
general knowledge of it; but all partici- 
pated in it. Everybody—except the in- 
corrigibly lazy and idle, doomed to crime 
or uselessness—if strong and well, was ex- 
pected to support himself and thus to con- 
tribute to the general stock. The keeping 
of a garden was universal, and neither men, 
women nor children thought themselves 
exempt from its making and cultivation. 
Probably the majority of the children, born 
on high-class pioneer farms, whether boys 
or girls, had paid back to their parents and 
the world every possible penny of their 
actual money cost before they were sixteen 
years old, and in many cases, especially 
during the Civil War, at least one or two 
years earlier. 

The work was not considered child labor, 
it was a og of the general scheme, as- 
sumed to be as necessary to the making of 
men and women as .t was to come into the 
world at all, and the better the family, the 
more keenly its heads felt their responsi- 
bilities to society and to themselves and 
their children, the more effective was this 
rigid training. If the growing boy was 
routed out of bed early in the morning, 
either by inclination or insistence, he sought 
it with the’same relative earliness at night, 
so that probably no class of children any- 
where were better provided with sleep dur- 
ing their years of rapid growth. It was not 
subject to interference by the looseness of 
methods or the outside attractions now the 
incident of urban life. Food was plentiful, 
wholesome, though somewhat rich, mostly 
well cooked, and in only a few cases was 
there exaction. The pioneer farmer was 
seldom a slave driver except of himself, the 
very interest in the work of those engaged 
in it sometimes leading to overexertion. 
Owing to the extreme heat the hours were 
early and late, but there were many inter- 
ruptions for rest; much thoughtful care for 
man and beast. There was some let up in 
winter, less in hours than in intensity; but 
the work impulse was never allowed to 
sleep; that which the bounteous summer 
had produced, the cold sterile winter must 
use, foster or preserve. It was never a 
season of lethargy, of bearlike living on 
accumulated fat; but, as will be seen later, 
there was a constant study of conditions 
and an effort to learn how best to utilize 
or improve them. 

In the pioneer theology not much at- 
tention was paid to mortal sins as taught 
by the church; instead, however, there 
was one of their own—laziness. Every- 
thing else could be expiated and forgiven, 
but nothing could overcome this weakness. 
Ill health might excuse the ability to work 
like other peovle, but only the confirmed 
invalid, the iciot, and the old who had done 
a full share, wereexempt. An active people 
might accept in theory the idea that work 
was a curse, but every act showed that 
they both felt and knew it to be the most 
exalted of blessings. 

Author’s Note—This article on “Pioneer Meth- 
ods,”” and a successor on “The Pioneer Family,” 
soon to follow it, have been extracted from an elab- 
orate, and as yet unpublished, study made by the 
author on “The American Pioneer.” It deals 
comprehensively with the population origins of the 
West, with settlement, with political life and organi- 
zation, with religion, with education and with social 
conditions, between 1840 and 1870, thus including 
the Civil War. It is not, in any sense, a formal his- 
tory, but seeks to interpret the philosophy of the 
movement that made possible the growth and de- 
velopment of that great region. 
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Sotho 
| | After One Year the 6-66 Records / 
| Stand Unbeaten 


Just one year ago—on May 18th, 1921—the Paige Daytona Model 

















i 6-66 astounded all Motordom by breaking every world’s stock chassis 


speedway record from 5 to 100 miles. 


i 

i 
i These are the most highly prized records in the automobile world, 
| \ for they are final and convincing proof, not only of power and speed, 


but the more heroic qualities, brute strength and endurance. 


Today these records stand unbeaten, practically unchallenged. A full 
year has passed, but no car in the entire field of American manu- | 


facture has lowered a single mark in the group. 


We make this statement in a spirit of pride and not mere boastfulness. 


We offer it as the most convincing evidence that Paige is, indeed, 








supreme and absolute Master of the Highway. 


Let the nearest Paige Dealer prove this to your entire 





satisfaction. Telephone him for a demonstration 
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HERE is a tennis 
racquet that can be 
used every day in any 
kind of weather. It is 
unaffected by sun, rain, 
heat or cold. ‘It can 
not warp or break and 
does not require a press. 


DAYTON 
Steel 


Racquet 





It has a steel frame and is strung 
with resilient steel strings. It is per- 
fectly balanced and is made with 
standard wooden handles and grips. 


Inventea by 
William A. Larned 


The Dayton Steel Racquet is 
the invention of William A, Larned, 
seven times national champion. It is 
the result of more than twenty years’ 
experience and has the enthusiastic 
approval of every player who has 
used it, 


See It! Swing It! 


This new racquet is distributed by 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Wright & 
Ditson, Wright & Ditson-Victor 
Co., and Alex. Taylor & Co. You 
can see it in any store where their 
goods are sold. 


Ask for it. See how freely it 
swings. The steel frame offers less 
than one-third the air-resistance of a 
wooden frame. Notice the balance, 
the larger playing surface, the ease 
with which it is controlled. Test the 
strings for resilience. 


The Price is $10 


($13.50 if Strung with Gut) 


Then consider that the Dayton 
Steel Racquet keeps its shape, reduces 
restringing and costs only ten dollars, 
Ie is not only the best but the most 
economical racquet you can buy. 
Booklet will be sent on request. 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co. 
Dayton - - - Ohio 








| no chanees on kids. 
| before the matinée there wouldn’t have 
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HARD TO PICK ’EM 


WAS placing an easel in the 
lobby of my movie theater 
this spring, showing the pho- 
tograph of a golden-haired young 
lady standing barefooted on the 
sands of a desert island: Her 
clothes seemed to be made up of 
a couple of shredded linen hand- 
kerchiefs tied around her waist. 
The sea breeze was making the 
olden hair and the tattered hand- 
ferchiefs flap. 

In ag oe « of » ho- 
tograph came a hairy-looking 
Rebinson Crusoe. He wore the 
conventional sheepskin. Quite 
a nifty poster, I shouldsay. For 
better effect I was about to move 
the easel closer to a lobby palm. 
Someone touched me oh the 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Dowe,” said a voice, “do 
you realize that such pictures as 
that are endangering the morals 
of our children?” 

It was Doctor Alton, our lead- 
ing village minister. 

‘What do you mean{—our 
children?” I came back with a 
smile. ‘I’ve got no childreh, and 
neither have you.” 

o i faa , that’s quite true,” 
he agreed. “But it’s my duty 
you know, to guard the mortals o! 


| the children of the whole com- 


munity. I don’t think you realize 
how these sex pictures are affecting them.” 

“TI don’t think you do, either, doctor.” 

I’m not lacking in respect for the cloth 
and didn’t mean to be irnpudent, but I 
could see him stiffen a little. 

“You mean ——” 

“Listen, doctor. No reflection intended, 
but in ten years of the movie business I be- 
lieve I’ve found out more about kids than 
you'll ever know in your life. I’ve still got 
a lot to learn, at that. You folks are doing 
all the good you can—I Know that—but 
you've got the wrens angle.” 

I wasn’t looking for an) argument, but 
the attitude of my minister friend kind of 
got me going. 

“And you think I have the wrong angle, 
as you call it, in protesting against movies 
like that?’’ He pointed at' the bare-kneed 
lady in the photograph. 

“Exactly,”’ I said. ‘In the first place, 
you think that is suggestive or has some- 
thing to do with a sex problem, don’t 
you? Well, it’s nothing of the kind. That’s a 
nice clean picture—nice as you ever saw. 
Just go in and take a look at it.” 

“T’ll do it,”” he decided, ‘‘but I still can’t 
understand your putting out a poster like 


| that,” 


“It’s pretty, at that, isn’t it?” 
“Well, er—yes, artistically,”’ he agreed, 
“but not for children.” 


Catering to the Kids 


“Why not? That’s exactly the point. 
They see worse than that every day down 
at the beach. Doctor, bare legs don’t mean 
anything to a kid. Now I'll show you where 
you've got the wrong angle. You notice 
that I'm just putting this poster out, don’t 
you? 

The picture inside had been running for 
nearly an hour. He had not thought of 
that. 

“And? ” 

“Why, I’m putting out this advance 

ter now so as to catch the eye of the old 
olks for to-night. The aey think it a sex 
picture---just like you did—but I'll have to 
take a chance. Believe me, though, I take 
If I'd put that out 


been a kid in the house. Take it from me, 
doctor, if there’s anything in the world a 
kid hates it is a vamp movie, a sex-problem 
triangle, or a long love scene: I know. The 
surest way to kill a picture house is to run 
suggestive pictures for kids. If you want to 
ruin your kid trade just give ‘em sex prob- 
lems. It’s sure-fire. They ,are wise little 
owls. They catch the posters first, and if 
they see any signs of mush stuff they are 
through for the day. Didn't} you ever hear 
them give one of those long! kissing scenes 
the razz?” 
He shook his head and smiled. 


By a Village Movie Man 


“After that,” he said, “I guess I will 

step in and see a little of it.” 

nd what I told him was the truth. All 
this stuff about kids being lured to sugges- 
tive pictures gives me a pain. It’s the older 
folks who fall for the lure. It’s been more 
than a year now since I ran a sex picture in 
se | house. I stopped simply because it was 
killing my trade, and I got my first hint 
from the kids. They have healthy minds 
and they want aang | stuff. Everybody 
does, for that matter, but older people are 
not so frank in expressing their tastes. If 
you will remember, a few years ago the 
woman vanes of literature were con- 
sidered terrible things—things folks weren’t 
supposed to talk about. Everybody talks 
about ’em now, and it’s always good for 
a laugh. 

Putting vampires in the pictures didn’t 
even splinter a moral in my town, eed 
because the kids turned ’em into a joke. 
Kids even invented the word “vamp.” I 
don’t believe anybody ever took the vamps 
seriously. 

But what I can’t get into my head is 
where people get all these queer notions 
about kids and their morals. If Doctor 
Alton had just remembered himself as a 
a he would have been cn. At heart 

ids are no different now than when we 
were all kids. Just think back a moment. 
Did you ever sneak around somewhere to 
read a sickening love novel when you were 
a boy? You did not. If you were like me 
you got off in the barn and read the daring 
deeds of Diamond Dick and Calamity 
Jane. I don’t know quite so much about 
girls, but I do remember that they always 
wanted to play our games and we had a 
tough time slipping off from them. 

Did you ever spend your own quarter to 
slip into the gallery of a theater to see a 
show with a lot of kissing and love stuff in 
it? No. You saved up your money for real 
he-stuff, like the minstrels and plays like 
Old Glory Betrayed and In the Cowboy’s 
Cave. Remember how the peanut galleries 
were packed to see the daring hero batter 
down the door and shoot up the villain? 
Remember the laughs in MacFadden’s Row 
of Flats and Humpty-Dumpty? Remem- 
ber how we all applauded with hands and 
feet and shrill whistles when Little Nell 
staggered into the police station with the 
telltale message, and the heroic coppers, 
led by Lieutenant Fearnot, started to the 
rescue? Oh, boy! 

Yes, and I’m going to tell you something 
else. If you weren’t afraid of being undig- 
nified you’d go to see the same things to- 
day—if they had ’em. 

our kid is no different. I’ve watched 
him, and those are the things he—and she, 
too—wants to see in the movies. Did it 
ever occur to you that nickel novels began 
to die with the birth of the movies? 


June 53,1922 


Doctor Alton came out to the 
box office, laughing. 

“You were right, Mr. Dowe,” 
hesaid. “It’s a regular old Swiss 
Family Robinson story. I'll ad- 
mit I was fooled. You know, it 
took me back a few years. I like 
those adventure stories.” 

“Of course you do, doctor. 
Now come round here in the office 
a minute. I’ll give you some- 
thing—provided you won’t tell.” 

Though we are both past fifty 
he read something boyish in my 
eye, and came in expectantly. I 
reached over in the corner and 
handed him arolled-up pamphlet. 
It was an old-fashioned nickel 
novel entitled Dick Deadshot, or 
The Road Agents of Death: Valley. 
The minister smiled humanly and 
tucked it in his pocket. 

“TIT used to read those things 
sometimes,” he confided, ‘‘and 
I'll look this one over.” 

Since I’ve got a little money 
it’s kind of easy to sit back and 
_— things out. But it wasn’t 

ways like that with me. Run- 
ning a movie house in a small 
town has taught me a lot of sense. 

I never was much good as a 
young fellow. My mother used to 
say I’d never get along in a regu- 
lar job, simply because I couldn’t 
take commonplace things seri- 
ously. From her I inherited too keen a sense 
of the ridiculous ever to stick in a groove. 

They first | org out a newspaper career 
for me, but I got fired out of the country- 
newspaper office for making errors in setting 
up type—did it on purpose too. I simply 
could not resist the temptation of muss- 
ing up the old editor’s masterpieces. Once 
he wrote a long-winded boost of our con- 
gressman in which he said “‘ He has returned 
to the home town radiant with hope,” and 
I used an 8 instead of an e on the last word. 
It got in the paper that way. 


Pioneer Days 


After that I worked as manager of a liv- 
ery stable, but it didn’t last long. M 
father, who died when I was a mere lad, 
was a prominent man and everybody tried 
to help me along on his account, but it was 
no use. They tried me in the post office and 
then gave me a job as notary public. And 
so it went. We had a big farm and by rent- 
ing it out I managed to live off that for 
many any I spent my idle hours around 
the village and on weekly visits to New 
York, about thirty miles away. 

I read extensively and kept pretty well 
up on what was going on, but was looked 
upon as a sort of ne’er-do-well, and was a 
distinct ving Gee to the village. The 
whole thing, I know now, was that I never 
struck anything that really interested me. 

I was past forty, unmarried and com- 
paratively happy when the moving-picture 
craze set in. I saw possibilities in it at the 
start. At that time, though, everybody 
regarded it as a sort of catchpenny scheme, 
a glorified magic-lantern show. 

A plumber started a movie house in our 
town and I was a regular customer. The 
thing fascinated me. He had converted an 
old shack into a theater, with benches seat- 
ing about two hundred people. Though the 
place wasn’t very inviting I used to go 
every day. The audience was made up 
entirely of men and boys. It was very un- 
usual to see a woman at Ben’s movie. 

To attract passers-by Ben had a blaring 
cen am outside and the front of the 

ouse was covered with circus-looking 
ters. Inside there was sawdust on the 
oor, and an old nickel-in-the-slot honky- 
tonk piano rattled from noon until late at 
night. It was enough to frighten away 
the timid. Even so, the crowds were pretty 
good. I studied the thing out and made 
up my mind that this was to be my busi- 
ness. I talked to Ben about buying him 
out. He admitted he wasn’t making so much 
money as ple thought, but he wouldn’t 
hear to selling. His rent was fifty dollars 
a month and his picture service cost him 
twenty-one dollars a week. He charged 
five and ten cents admission. 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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When the Verdict is “Dead Plates” 
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Face to face with a worn out bat- 
tery, the car owner appreciates 
the vital importance of battery 
plates. 

When the old battery is lifeless, 
he realizes that the /ife of the 
battery is in the plates. 

But the right time for him to 
realize it is when he is buying a 
new battery. 

It is then he should stop and 
consider this fact: He would not 
be buying a new battery if the 
plates in the old were still alive 
and fit 


» 


In Buying a Battery 
First Buy Plates 


Experience with the old battery 
should be the guide in buying 
the new. 

Experience says that to get the 
best battery, it is first necessary 
to choose the best plates—the 
liveliest, longest lived plates. 


Note: Prest-O-Lite makes a battery specially adapted for Radio use. Ask a Prest-O-Lite dealer to show it to you! (s) 


And there is always one best of 
anything manufactured. 

It is best—usually because the 
maker first realized the full im- 
portance of it, and next, special- 
ized in manufacturing it. 


PREST-O-PLATES 
For Long Life 


» 


Alert to the importance of plates, 
Prest-O-Lite has always made 
them the outstanding feature of 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries. 

But not content with having 
superior plates, Prest-O-Lite ex- 
perts went deep into the peculiar 
nature of plates, and produced 
Prest-O-Plates, a basic improve- 
ment in quality battery making. 

What the thoroughbred is to 
commonbred, Prest-O-Plates are 
to ordinary plates. 

They are bred, so to speak, to 
possess finer properties, and de- 
liver finer performance. 

They have a certain tenacious 


The Car Owner knows that 
it means a New Battery 


hardness, linked with the utmost 
porosity possible in a long lasting 
plate. The combination so eagerly 
sought by battery makers. 

Prest-O-Plates reveal their 
two-fold value in a heat-resisting, 
non-buckling strength in hottest 
summer, and a ready reserve 
power in coldest winter. 


» 


PREST-O-LITE 
Best All-Weather Battery 


> 


Tried and tested from the Are- 
tics to the Tropics, they have 
established Prest-O-Lite as the 
all-around, all-weather battery. 
The battery for all climates and 
all seasons. 

Car owners may well select 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries on account 
of Prest-O-Plates alone. 

But they may choose them, 
confident that every other part of 
the battery is par with Prest-O- 
Plates. 





Secure in the certainty of 
quality and uniform product, 
Prest-O-Lite underwrites every 
Prest-O-Lite Battery with a lib- 
eral guaranty. 


PREST-O-LITE’S 
Strong Guaranty 


» 


This is a specifically stated obli- 
gation, plus a policy that says the 
car owner must be pleased. 

Prest-O-Plates, in themselves, 
hold forth the assurance of a 
better battery. 

The name, Prest-O- pyre, ek an- 
tees it, and Prest-O-Lite Service 
carries it to complete fulfillment. 

Select the Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
tery. Prest-O-Lite Sales and 
Service Stations everywhere, 
THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 

Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Righth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, Calif 


In Canada 


Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Lid., Teromo 
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Prest-O-Lite Factory Control is best possible 
guaranty that a Prest-O-Lire Battery fulfills its 


promise of service 
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SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES /* CHILDREN 


so low-priced! 


—such a 
long-wearing 
middy 

The girl who wears a 
“SLIPOVA Middy” 
is wearing an attrac- 
tive, well-made gar- 
ment—she’s wearing a 
blouse that costs so 
little it’s almost be- 
yond belief. Any purse 
can buy it—any girl 
can proudly wear it. 
It is full cut, roomy, 
with double seams and 
fast colors. 

Ask your dealer to 
show you these inex- 
pensive garments and 
other ‘‘SLIPOVA 
Clothes for Children” 
—Middies, Boys’ 
Blouses and Suits, 
s Rompers and Creep- 
ers. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, write 
Dept. D. 

McCawley & Co., Inc. 


400 E. Lombard St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sales Office: 
263 Church St., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

I had about a thousand dollars that I 
could put my hands on, and I desired to 
do a little financing. I had some big ideas 
about what I'd do if I could get hold of a 
| theater. I was determined to open up in 
opposition to Ben. 

After many conferences I persuaded a 
friend in the real-estate business—he is 
rich now—to build a frame theater, seating 
about six hundred, and rent it to me for a 
term of three years at one hundred dollars 
a month. He owned a store on one side 
of the site and a vacant lot on the other, 
and figured that it would increase the 
value of his property. 1t did—about 400 
per cent. 

Ben heard about what I was doing, but 
didn’t worry. He claimed there wasn’t 
| room for two movies and that he had the 

jump on me. Ninety per cent of the movies 
| went broke in those days. 
Anyway, I started. As Ben’s pictures 
| cost him only seven dollars each and he 
had a change three times a week, my idea 
was to get the real classy trade by putting 
on something expensive and using better 
judgment in selection. ‘T'o begin with, I 
called my house the Elite. Ben's was the 
Nickelodeon. 
| While the building was going on I got in 
| touch with the proper people for a picture 
| service. There were two services, but, as I 
| learned later, both were controlled by one 
| head. There were a twenty-one-dollar 
| service and a fifty-dollar one. Each would 
| give me three changes a week and allow me 
| to hold the Saturday pictures over for 
Sunday, 

I was in for shocks and disappointments, 
and have been having them ever since. 
With everything ready for a start I en- 
gaged a boy to run the projecting machine 
for twelve and a half dollars a week. 
Then I engaged a young lady in town, 
who worked at the music store, to play 
the piano during the performances, for the 
same amount. I proposed to stay in the 
box office and take in the: money myself. 
| I had to be around, anyway, to see that 
everything was run right; besides I wanted 
vo talk to the patrons. I wouldn’t have a 
door tender at first, but’ would let the 
patrons walk right in after buying their 
tickets. My electric bill } figured would 
be about fifty dollars a month, which in- 
cluded lobby and entrance display. Later 
I would need heat, and that I figured to 
cost around fifty dollars a month. So, 
you see, with my pictures costing two hun- 
dred dollars, help one hundred dollars, 
heat and light one hundréd dollars, and 
| rent one hundred dollars, { had an over- 
head of five hundred dollars a month to 
start with. Later I had to get two ushers, 
who also worked as cleaners, and they cost 
me another hundred. No matter how I 
figured, it was bound to cost me about 
twenty dollars a day. Immediately I saw 
why Ben wasn’t making so much money 
as people thought. It takes a lot of dimes 
and nickels to wipe out twenty dollars in a 
day. And I hadn’t figured my salary at 
anything. To make money I'd have to 
pack the place. 








Getting Started 


I was in pretty deep but! decided to go 
through with it. I’ve done oe | foolish 
things, but I was never accused of being a 

iker. With my staff engaged I went to 
ew York—an hour's ride-to close the 
deal for my picture service. 

“T’m going to run a high-class place,” 
I said to a little squint-e ian who came 
out to see me. He took me into his office. 

“You want a fifty-dollar #ervice, then,” 


he said. } 

“That’s the idea,” I told}him; “and I 
want to select my comedies very carefully.” 

“What do you mean—seléct?” 

“Why, I think a theater manager mee 
to use a little more judgment about what 
to offer than my competitor does. Don’t 





agreed; “but there ain’t no 
such thing as selection for a nick house.” 

“No selection?” i 

“T should say not!” explained. 
“Why, if every movie man tould come in 
here and pick out his bill how do you think 
we'd ever get ’em all around?’ 

“Then you make up thesé bills to suit 
yourself, and we've got to ‘em—sight 
unseen?” 

“That’s the general idea; But we've 
got a coupla euys back here/that’s pretty 
good pickers. They'll give you somethin’ 
to knock em dead.” | 





EVENING POST 


“Somehow I don’t like that,” I said. 

“Well, friend, that’s what you’ll have 
to take, whether you like it or not. You 
ain’t runnin’ the Metropolitan Opera 
House, you know.” 

“ About what will I get for fifty dollars?”’ 
I asked. I didn’t like this fellow at all. I 
think I must have shown it. 

“Oh, a world’s news feature, a coupla 
trick comedies, and maybe a prairie res- 
cue—oh, the stuff’ll get you by al! right. 
Your fillums will all - rst runners, and 
clear, The twenty-one-dollar-a-week fel- 
lows run seconds—fillums that’s old and 
chipped. There’s some snappy French-girl 
stuff coming over soon.” 

There being no competitive service I was 
helpless. It made me sick. 

“Oh, all right,’ I surrendered. “Start 
me off for a week from next Saturday.” I 
got up to leave. 

“How about the dough?” he asked. 

“Oh, that'll be all right.” 

“How do we know it'll be all right? 
Guess you’d better leave half payment in 
advance. That's the rule. We make some 
of ‘em pay in full before turning a hand.” 

In those days there was no such thing as 
a picture that ran more than one reel. 
We had no regular plays, as we do nowa- 
days. Stars had not been heard of. Reg- 
ular actors scoffed at the movies. 

The so-called comedies consisted mainly 
of Frenchmen jumping out of second-story 
windows and falling to pieces. Then the 
parts would run back together again by a 
camera trick. I never knew how they did 
that, but it was considered great stuff. 
After that the comedians would start run- 
ning down the street, gathering a crowd as 
they went, and knocking over fruit stands, 
apple carts, ash cans, baby carriages, and 
so on. The American comedies had pie 
throwing from the start, and, strangely 
enough, it’s good stuff to-day. I used to 
wonder why the French pictures didn’t 
have pie throwing, but I learned that they 
don’t have pies in France. As a result they 
missed a lot of comedy. The American 
slapstick boys then began to invent me- 
chanical tries with automobiles and other 
forms of machinery. They gradually dug 
up so many new forms of rough stuft that 
the old-fashioned French comedies—the 
pioneers— became passé. 


Close Figuring 


That is the kind of stuff that I had to 
offer in what I thought was going to be a 
movie of class. 

The first night, the formal opening, I had 
four hundred dime customers. Forty dol- 
lars for a single performance made the 
prospects look a little rosy. In a few 
days though, it began to die down. I 
caught Ben’s man counting my house one 
afternoon, and I promptly sent a boy over 
to count his. I had thirty dime customers 
and fifty-one kids at a nickel. Ben had a 
total of eighteen, ten at a nickel a head, 
Somebody was going broke; I could see 


that. 

At the end of three weeks I was able to 
get a pretty good line on my house. It 
was costing a little more than twenty 
dollars a day and I was running but one 
afternoon and one night performance. 
This meant of course that I would have 
to have a little more than two hundred 
dime patrons or four hundred nickel fellows 
to break even. And I wasn’t getting any- 
thing like that! 

e then inaugurated the system, used 
in nearly all movies to-day, of giving two 
afternoon and two night performances. It 
didn’t work so well at first, due to the 
crowd refusing to leave after the first per- 
formance to make room for newcomers. 
In time, though, they got used to it. 

To boost up the business I put on a bill 
of cheap vaudevilie Saturday nights. 
That was the worst thing I ever did. Peo- 
ple would rather see a poor picture than a 
poor vaudeville act, It cheapened the 
tone of my house—already dirt cheap— 

I was farther than ever from the high- 
class trade. I simply couldn’t get the 
women to come. I found that they 
couldn’t stand the loud language and dis- 
orderly conduct of the oe his was a 
dilemma. If I got rid of the boys I might 
not have any trade at all. 

In the meantime Ben’s house went flooey. 
His failure helped me some, but I was still 
on a losing basis. 

A change for the better started when we 

to get two-reel pictures. Each of 
these had a sort of story, worked out in a 
crude way. They began to interest the 
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women. The brightest spot in my career 
as a movie manager was when four ladies 
stopped at the box office one day to say 
that they had enjoyed a picture because 
the story was so interesting. They had pre- 
viously read it in a magazine, it seemed. 

I urged the distributing monopoly to get 
some more of that kind, Sut their attitude 
was one of annoyance. I got others to write 
to them, and by degrees we got better 
pictures. 

. this time I had to hire a young man to 
go through the audience and keep the boys 
quiet. My great problem was to stop them 
from eating peanuts. The crunch-crunch 
got on the ladies’ nerves, and the grating 
noise as patrons walked on discarded pea- 
nut shells was an added objection. We had 
to sweep out twice a day. 


Keeping the Boys in Hand 


The climax came, though, when a custo- 
mer, a boatman, stopped at the window to 
suggest that I put in a few cuspidors. He 
couldn’t enjoy a picture, he said, without 
chewing tobacco. Others must have had 
the same idea of enjoyment, but weren’t 
so particular about cuspidors. This was 
a more serious problem than you may 
imagine. 

After thinking it over I placed this 
printed sign in the lobby: 


ToBacco CHEWING AND PEANUT EATING 
ANNOY LADIES 
MaysBeE You HAVE ForRGOTTEN 


It didn’t bring about complete reform, 
but we could notice an improvement. To 
stop the rowdy conduct of boys always has 
been a stickler. If I had been a stranger 
this task would have been impossible. 

In my theater I have seen the little fel- 
lows grow up from babyhood, and they 
know that I know all about them. They do 
not want to pond badly in my eyes be- 
cause I know their families. But they have 
to be watched constantly. I have taught 
my ushers to pick the rowdy ones out and 
reprimand them by name. If they are 
brought to me I give them a severe lecture. 
Often I bar them from the theater tem- 
porarily, and that is considered a village 
disgrace. My office is frequently like a 
juvenile court. 

My favorite method o7 impressing these 
little fellows is to take them in my office, 
call up an imaginary judge on the telephone 
and lay the whole case before him. Then I 
ask for instructions. Whether it be debar- 
ment from the theater or a talk with the 
parents, I repeat these imaginary judicial 
rulings to the little culprits. Their white 
and frightened faces always arouse my 
pity, but I have to force myself to appear 
deadly serious. 

The main crimes committed by these 
youthful theatergoersare yelling andstamp- 
ing their feet, booing the love scenes, eating 
peanuts, throwing candy and paper wads 
at each other, and putting chewing gum on 
the seats. Another favorite sport is to jeer 
at the pianist, who occasionally makes the 
mistake of trying to correct them. 

Not long ago a bright-eyed little Italian 
boy was caught in the act of placing chew- 
ing gum where he knew some girls were go- 
ing to sit. A few minutes before, he had 
tacked one akg hair to the back of the seat 
in front of him. Children of foreign par- 
entage are more easily frightened by my 
imaginary conversations with the judge than 
are the American boys. This little Italian 
was a handsome, happy-faced little rascal. 
His eyes fairly twinkled with merriment. 
One couldn’t help liking him. He is so ter- 
ribly mischievous, though, that somethin 
had to be done or I should lose many gir 
patrons. 

When the boy came into my office, led by 
the usher, his big brown eyes had a fright- 
ened look. Someone was using the tele- 
phone and I could not call up my imaginary 
judge. Ina very solemn voice I questioned 
the little fellow, putting great emphasis on 
every word. Then I decided to try a new 
scheme. 

“Now, young man,” I said, summing up 
the crime, “I want you to go right over to 
the judge’s office’—the village magis- 
trate—‘‘and tell him just what you have 
done. Tell him the truth just as you have 
told me. Then ask him to pronounce sen- 
tence on you.” ; 

The boy, I figured, would scoot for home 
just as soon as he got out of my sight. Any- 
way, the scare would be beneficial. 

Fiveo-quarters of an hour later I was in- 
terrupted by a little boy walking directly 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The greatest danger in your 


meals 


today 


The body has two constant needs which must be 


met by what we eat every day—the need to build 
up body tissues and help eliminate waste matter 


GREAT nutrition expert says we are 
it danger because we eat so many 
artificial foods—use too many of the 
things which are convenient under modern 
conditions but which have been robbed of 
valuable properties in manufacture. Or 
perhaps in preparing foods for cooking at 
home we remove much that is healthful. 
Many even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the food fac- 
tors we need. 

One familiar food, however, stands out 
above all the others as the richest known 
source of water-soluble vitamin—yeast. 
Just the every day cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. With the 
addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to your 
daily diet you know you are getting what 
you need. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast helps you get full 
benefit from the other foods you eat. It 
has a truly remarkable effect on the whole 
digestive system. It builds up body tis- 
sues, protects against disease, and keeps 
your intestines healthy. 


No longer a need for laxatives 


How many have heard that laxatives never re- 
move the cause of the trouble and yet never act 
on that knowledge? Begin now. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast today—keep on and you 
will soon find laxatives unnecessary. Laxatives 
weaken the muscles of the intestines, but right 
eating strengthens them. That is why many men 
and women have already found relief from intes- 
tinal inactivity—even chronic cases. Take ad- 
vantage of their experiences and free yourself 
from this widespread complaint. 

Doctors and professors of medicine recommend 
fresh yeast as an intestinal antiseptic, an aid to 
complete and regular elimination. 


Digestion kept in sound working order 


Vast numbers of people have discovered that 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is the natural corrective 


food for indigestion. It is so digestible itself that 
it places’ no strain upon the weakened system. 
It helps the flow of bile and pancreatic juice. 
The addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to the diet 
helps the whole process of digestion in the 
stomach and intestines. It makes it possible for 
you to get more nourishment from the other foods 
you eat. It keeps your appetite keen. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is good to eat 
in many ways 


Almost everybody grows to like the distinctive 
flavor just as they grew to like olives or oysters. 
Many prefer the taste of the plain cake, nibbling 
it a little at a time. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit-juices, cof- 
fee or cocoa. Still others like it spread on bread 
or crackers. It is very popular in malted milk 
drinks. 

Get your 2 or 3 cakes today. Place a stand- 
ing order with your grocer. 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer 
is not among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city—they 
will see that you are supplied. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.”” Use coupon, addressing THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 611, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast—a natural corrective food 


Because Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh food it does for you naturally 
and permanently what drugs, with merely temporary effect, can 
never do. One cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast gives you ten times the 
amount of yeast-vitamin found in most so-called yeast-vitamin prep- 
arations to which drugs have been added. Be sure you get Fleisch- 
mann’s fresh yeast. Do not be misled by substitutes. 
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It was easy for primitive man to 
secure an abundance of vitamin 
and other necessary food actors 
from his fresh meats and green 
leafy vegetables. But our modern 
diet-—constantly refined and 
modified—too often lacks these 
vital elements 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 611, 


701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y 
Please send me free booklet The New Importance of 
Yeast in Diet.” 
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An active boy needs 
Educator Shoes 


OUR sturdy youngster is prob- 

ably on his feet most of the 

time. He needs shoes that will 
treat his feet fairly—Educators. 
You want his feet to grow strong and 
supple, not bent and crippled by 
narrow torturing shoes. 


Get him Educators, scientifically 
made to ‘‘let the feet grow as they 
should.” They are made to fit feet. 

Educators, you know, are made 
for every one. Try them yourself. 
You will like the perfect comfort 
they bring you. They are good- 
looking shoes, too. 

Send for our booklet ‘ Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet," full of vital 
foot facts. Your local TEL-U- 
WHERE Bureau will tell you the 
name of the nearest Educator dealer, 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
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For MEN,WOMEN and CHILDREN 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
into my office—an unusual occurrence. I 
had f ten all about my instructions to 
the little Italian, and looked up, surprised. 
But, sure enough, here he was. 

“Mister, I went and waited,” he an- 
nounced tearfully, “but de judge he don’t 
come.” 

“You mean you have been at the judge’s 
office all this time?” 

“Yes, mister, but he won’t come.” He 


| was about to cry. “Can I go home now?” 


Of course I couldn’t hug that littleshaver, 
but I felt like it. I told him he could go on 
probation. The incident had a very salu- 

effect in his neighborhood of foreigners. 
didn’t make any money for three years, 
but I held on. I knew the business would 
be standardized or systematized sooner or 


| later, and I was patient. Visits to the film- 
| distributing company had taught me that 


the trouble was with the type of men at the 
head. An enormous industry had grown up 
over their heads and it was of such propor- 
tions that they couldn’t see it. 

The tide turned very suddenly for me. 
It turned with one little incident. For some 
time I had been reading of the invention of 
a moving picture that talked. Articles in 
the trade papers told of a man’s havin 
succeeded in synchronizing a phonograp 
with a picture machine so that the voice 
and the action would be simultaneous. The 
thing was finally put on the'market and an 
expert came out to see me about putting on 
a talking picture in my house. 

I am a gambler at heart, and decided to 
take a chance. It would be expensive 
though. The talking-pictureman demand 
half the gross receipts. A s man was 
sent out to rig up the attachment and in- 
struct my boy in the projecting room how 
to use it. I advertised the novelty exten- 
sively and got everybody in the village 
talking about it a week in advance. 

At the first performance the house was 
packed, Women of all classes had come in 
numbers, and I even noticed the presence 
of leading business men for the first time. 
At last, I gloated, I had turned the trick. 

The voices on the phonograph were those 
of a man and a woman, each taking all the 
male or female voices, Of course these tin- 

anny voices didn’t sound natural and true, 
put they worked—at first. I walked about 
the house, convinced that the future of pic- 
tures was the talking screen. 


A Costly Experiment 


The two machines were synchronized 
perfectly; so perfectly that in the first 
scene the effect was uncanny. Even if it 
didn’t sound real it was interesting. 

Suddenly a titter ran over the audience. 
Then another. I step in from the box 
office to see what was the matter. In a few 
minutes the crowd was rocking with laugh- 
ter. The screen showed a love scene in a 
kitchen. The hero had just taken the 
heroine into his arms, but the talk didn’t 
fit. The girl released herself and went over 
to the stove to take out a pan of biscuits. 
As she did so the voice of the man was say- 
ing “Look at me again, darling.” 

nstead of looking at him she was touch- 
ing the hot biscuits with the tip of her 
fingers, and evidently had burned her hand. 

“*My hero,” the phonograph said for her, 
“‘T could look into your eyes forever. Oh 
let me run and look after the biscuits.’ 
But she already had looked at the biscuits 
and the hero was now tying his shoe. 

The film had been damaged and in re- 
pairing it they had cut it and pasted the 
ends together, but something had slipped. 
The loss of inches was not compensated for 
in the pe and it went right on talk- 
ing a full minute behind the action of the 
picture. Later on there had been another 
cut and the thing got worse. It looked like 
a good bet that the picture would beat the 
phonograph to the finish by two or three 
minutes. 

The people never enjoyed ashow so much 
in their lives. But they were giving the 
picture the razz. No business can stand 
ridicule. I writhed in mortification. On 
top of this fiasco I had to pay the man 50 
per cent. My profits were no greater than 
if I had run my regular bill with an ordi- 
meng crowd. 

he talking picture, as a new idea, died 
a - death. The trouble I had was typi- 
cal. Something always came up to spoil 
the synchronization. Besides, the monoto- 
nous voices grew extremely tiresome after 
the novelty had worn off. 

The next day I had several complaints 
from ladies whose skirts had been ruined 
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by wads of chewing gum stuck on the seats. 
By the way, I have had so many cases of 
this kind that I have learned to tell them 
that benzine will take chewing gum out of 


a t instantly. 

That might be a tip for some ladies who 
don’t know it. 

The big crowd also had brought in some 
new peanut and tobacco offenders. The 
wife of one of my neighbors told me she was 
so annoyed that she couldn’t even enjoy 
the hilarious fun of my talking picture. 
This was pretty tough luck. At last I had 
got the women to my theater, only to lose 
them through the bad manners of my regu- 
lar audience. 

One of the habitual peanut eaters passed 
my place the next a me and was pointed 
out to me by an usher. I knew the young 
fellow very well and hailed him. 

“Say,” I said to him, “‘why do you per- 
sist in eating peanuts in my theater when 


- you ought to know it annoys others?” 


“Never thought of it,” he said. “Forgot 
to read your sign.” 

“You may not know it,” I informed 
him, “but you and the other peanut eaters 
are going to cost me a lot of money.” 

That seemed to surprise him. 

“If folks can’t stand a little thing like 
that they ought to stay out of the movies,” 
he retorted. He was not at all apologetic. 

“You don’t eat peanuts and scatter the 
shells around when you visit people’s houses, 


do you?” 
“Of course not. I don’t eat ’em in 
church, either. But I do in a circus.” 
“Well, my theater isn’t a circus, you 
ow ” 


“Tt was last night.” 
The First Five-Reeler 


The young man was inclined to be a 
smart-Aleck. I gave up trying to appeal to 
his sense of politeness, but he had given me 
an idea. 

Right then I recognized forcibly a truth 
that has been of much value to me in the 
last few years. To make a man or boy act 
like a gentleman, as a rule, treat him as if 
you thought him one. I was going to make 
these thoughtless peanut and tobaccoeaters 
feel as though they were in somebody’s par- 
lor or in a church when they came to my 
movie. My plan at that moment was to 
install an organ instead of a piano, but a 
big thing happened unexpectedly, and I 
didn’t carry out that part of my scheme for 
a long time. 

For some time the producers had been 
talking of wonderful five-reel pictures. Two 
days after my interview with the nut 
eater I was notified that a great feature 
picture had been completed with a famous 
grand-opere singer as star. It was the 
screening of one of the classic novels at 
enormous expense, a hundred thousand 
dollars; some of them cost a quarter of a 
million now. 

Knowing my willingness to try out new 
ideas they had invited me to come to New 
York to see an advance showing of the film, 
with a view to leasing it for a run in my 


ouse. 

Never before had a star of international 
fame appeared in a movie. I was eager to 
see it. Already I had made up my mind to 
show that five-reeler if the price was any- 
where near within reason. 

The time had come when movie men 
would be able to select their own attrac- 
tions. This was a starter, and I flatter my- 
self I saw it pay. 

I went to New York full of enthusiasm, 
and was not disappointed. The picture was 
a wonderful piece of work for those days. 
They quoted me a price of one hundred dol- 
lars for two days or one hundred and 
twenty for three days. I jumped at the 
three-day offer. The bigger movie theaters 
just beginning to operate on Broadway had 
to pay more. But of course they would get 
the first crack at it. 

The big picture was to run on Broadway 
for a week before being sent out, just as 
they do new plays. I was promised it in 
three weeks. 

Now was the chance to try out thescheme 
suggested to me by the attitude of the pea- 
nut eater—a way to make my rough cus- 
tomers act like gentlemen. I couldn’t have 
hoped for a better combination of circum- 
stances. 

First, though, I took pains to see that my 
master picture was well advertised. After 
hanging out a big sign I went to the editor 
of the local weekly and got him to write a 
piece explaining that our town would be the 
first village outside of New York to exhibit 
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this wonderful work of dramatic art. He 
took the attitude that it was a triumph of 
showmanship on my part, but fully as much 
an honor to the town as to the theater. I 
helped him a little. 

I then went to the president of the bank, 
a lover of drama and a regular theatergoer. 
I told him what I proposed to do in the way 
of refinement, and he agreed to loan me the 
five hund dollars needed to make the 
Elite a real shrine of art and letters, as I 
put it. 

I never was a piker, so, to make sure that 
I made no artistic slips, I went to a big con- 
cern in New York and in addition to my 
purchases secured the assistance of their 
expert interior decorator. 

e decided first to put folding doors in 
the open entrance to the lobby. We then 
had the walls painted a light gray. The 
floor was to be covered with a good quality 
of olive-green carpet. All the glaring posters 
were to come down forever. For future an- 
nouncements gold-and-white-framed easels 
would be placed artistically in the lobby. 
We added a few palms and then made the 
box office less conspicuous. 

All this, mind you, cost something more 
than five dew ats dollars, but I had a little 
money of my own, and the loan was to help 
out. 

We also bought thick carpet runners for 
the aisles inside, and installed delicately 
shaded wall lamps. We selected some 
palms to be placed along the front of the 
stage at the base of the screen. 

“Now,” said the decorator, who ap- 
peared to enjoy pla ing with my theater as 
much as I did, “‘we’ve got te touch this ff 
with aspray of delicate perfume from atom- 
izers, or maybe some incense.” 

_ That was going it a little strong, but I 
accepted the suggestion. I’d go it whole 
hog or none. 

e both lamented the fact that I was un- 
able to put in better opera chairs or paint 
the old ones. Also we regretted my inabil- 
ity to put in a pipe organ. But we had gone 
pretty good for a starter, and decided to 
stand on that for a while. 

The old Elite was going to besomeshrine! 

I had the pianist go into New York and 
see the big picture so as to arrange the 
proper incidental music. 


The Great Occasion 


Though the painting and hammering 
went merrily on we too ins not to put 
the carpet down until the last minute. We 
couldn’t afford to lose the effect by having 
the daily customers seeing it ahead of time. 

You may be sure that while all this was 
going on the town folks knew about it. It 
was being whispered all over the village. 
Several ladies called up on the ~~ to 
inquire about the coming event. Their at- 
titude seemed to be that if a world-famous 
operatic star was willing to go into pictures 
it was certainly good enough for them. Be- 
sides, those who had never felt able to pay 
five dollars a seat to see this star at the 
Metropolitan could now see her for twenty 
or twenty-five cents. Women, you know, 
like bargains even in movie houses. 

It was late spring and I had all the at- 
tendants dress in white duck. Oh, believe 
me, the Elite was to be no piking establish- 
ment! Everything I had was at stake. 
We had shot the works. 

It gives a fellow a wonderful thrill to 
have a shot like that win. I knew that I 
had won the moment the first patron 
stepped in the doors for the afternoon per- 
formance. The first was a woman, leading 
two little girls. They were all dressed up as 
if going to a party. The minute their feet 
hit that thick carpet they began talking in 
subdued voices. A whiff of the perfume 
sank the tone lower. There’s no use in 
talking, I had ’em. Those atomizers were a 
knockout. : 

Some boys came in, and right away took 
off their hats—an unheard-of procedure. 
They also dropped their tones and began to 
act like company. The silence of their feet 
seemed to tame their voices. 

A couple of steamfitters came in in their 
working clothes, and I could see they felt 
awkward. They found seats, though, and 
said nothing. The only complaint I had, 
by the way, was from one of those fellows 
later. He declared that I had made the 
place too fancy; that a fellow wouldn’t be 
able to enjoy himself without dressing up. 
He predicted that a lot of workingmen, 
accustomed to dropping in between hours, 
would stay away because they wouldn’t feel 
easy. As a matter of fact, I did lose a few 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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GIVE WINGS TO WORDS! 
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Li thought be unfettered as the wind. Let expression be 


clear as sunlight. Wherever you are, the Underwood Port- 
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“The Machine You Will 
Eventually Carry” 
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They Tempt the Whole Family 
to be Neat with Trash 


Nothing is more discouraging (as every woman knows) about keeping 
a home neat than the eternal “picking things up.” Odd pieces of trash 
tossed carelessly on tables, chairs or floors; a crumpled newspaper, an 
empty package, scraps of lint or string, a cigar band, children’s bits of 
cloth or paper—there’s no end to the discarded things which are just 
dropped or laid about to be picked up and thrown away. 





Sometimes it’s just thoughtlessness, but more often it’s simply the lack 
of a trash basket conveniently placed wherever trash accumulates. The For the Kitchen 
whole family would welcome a handy Vul-Cot Basket in each room 
as the easiest place to “throw things.” 


And more housewives would have had these convenient places for trash lon 
i 4 


before, had they known just where to get the right kind of baskets. Now there is an 
absolutely new and different line of Vul-Cot receptacles to meet this need. 





Office men, and business men in general, have long known Vul-Cot Baskets. Made 
For the Bed Room of vulcanized fibre, they withstand the roughest possible usage—they can’t dent or 
rust like a metal basket—they can’t break like a wicker basket. They can’t chip or 
crack like an enameled basket; nor can bits of paper and other trash sift through 
Vul-Cots, because sides and bottom are solid. 


This new line of Vul-Cots for the home has all those advantages and in addition 
is now made with a very attractive basket-weave design stamped right into the fibre, 
and finished in three colors which perfectly harmonize with any of your furniture 
a rich brown and deep green for general use, and light colors appropriate with white 
enamel of bath and kitchen. The new sizes also are most convenient: — a smaller 
basket for the living room and bed room, a large one for the kitchen, and a roomy 
clothes hamper. 


Attached to every Vul-Cot is an absolute guarantee to replace any basket that 
fails in normal service in five years. 


Your favorite department store or house-furnishings store should now have Vul-Cots 
in stock. If for some reason you can’t get Vul-Cots in your neighborhood, write us 
at once, giving us the name of your dealer, and we will see that you are supplied. 

An interesting coior-booklet illustrates all of the Vul-Cots; gives sizes and many 
suggestions of their helpfulness to you. We'll be glad to mail you a free copy. Just 
ask for it on a postal, 


’ —s 
ee ——= AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
For the Bath Room Wilmington, Didiawase 


omens For the Hospital 


VULCOT Recepracies 


VUL-COT is A MATERIAL OF A MILLION USES — AS HARD AS BONE, TOUGH AS LEATHER, DURABLE AS STEEL 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
regulars on that account. But the increase 
of others more than made up for it. 

From that day I began to make money, 
and am now pretty well fixed. 

The feature picture, of course, was a big 
success. My house was packed to capacity 
every performance. It was the talk of the 
town. On the second day of the operatic- 
star film I noticed a group of prominent 
women in the lobby, laughing and talking. 
I overheard one of them ask about the next 
meeting of the Worth While Club. That 
gave me an idea. Why not make the Elite 
a sort of social exchange? 

I called up the president of the club. 
That night this notice, in typewritten let- 
ters, very much enlarged, appeared on the 
screen between theadvance advertisements: 


The Worth While Club will meet next Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. John J. 
Evans, on Hempstead Avenue, The subject will 
be French Literature. 


It was a bell ringer. 

Within a week social organizations and 
the churches began sending me notices of 
local events. I ran them all free of charge. 

After that the Elite was the place to find 
out the social news. To-day I run those 
notices, and they have been one of my big- 
gest assets. I don’t know any better form 
of advertising than to have one woman tell 
another that she saw a notice about the 
meeting “at the Elite.” 


The Turn of the Tide 


With the regular attendance of the 
women, the soft carpets, the perfume and 
so on, peanut eating and tobacco chewing 
in my theater stopped. The rowdy boys 
still annoy us occasionally, but a severe 
lecture and debarment for a week or so 
usually discourage that. I never hope to 
have it perfect. For instance, I have never 
succeeded in entirely stopping the practice 
of sticking wads of chewing gum under the 
seats—and sometimes on the seats. It is 
also awful hard to make people understand 
that eating or chewing anything distracts 
the attention of the person sitting near 
them. I have known lots of patrons to 
leave the theater on account of that an- 
noyance. 

The appearance of well-known stars and 
the five-reel pictures marked the big turn 
in the movie tide. Those who were wise 
rode with it. Formerly people had gone to 
the movies for the mere novelty of seeing 
pictures move. With the gradual improve- 
ment in presenting regular stories they be- 
gan to discriminate. This brought with it 
a big problem for the movie managers. The 
second-performance receipts showed clearly 
when I had run a picture that was uninter- 
esting. The difficulty was, and is, in know- 
ing in advance what to run. The mere 
announcement of a certain star or a famil- 
iar story will often pack the house to over- 
flowing. Another announcement will empty 
half the seats. As a picture usually runs 
but one day it is very difficult to find out 
what’s the matter. I suppose that con- 
fronts all theaters, publishers and other 
businesses. Come to think of it, if a man 
was wise enough to know in advance just 
what the public wanted he could make a 
million dollars in a year. The upshot of it 
is that the manager has got to study the 
thing out and rely on his own judgment. 

The stars were the best guides, and that 
is why they became so popular. The pa- 
trons knew them by reputation and could 
have a pretty oe idea what to expect. 
You see, there is no way of explaining the 
story in advance, because as a rule we do 
not know it. But famous stars explain 
themselves. Right now, though, the story 
is getting to be the whole thing. The pass- 
ing of the stars was bound to come because 
they gradually lost sight of the public’s 
taste. It was, and is, a big advantage to 
have a famous name to offer, but it becomes 
a big disadvantage to the theater and to the 
star if the story is bad, in other words, if the 
star doesn’t deliver. The story is what one 
patron remembers to tell another. Poor 
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material blots out a star very quickly. 
When the eggs are no longer pa woe the 
goose is dead. 

I have found that the screening of any 
well-known old book—a story that every- 
body has heard of—always draws well. For 
instance, stories of similar prominence to 
Oliver Twist, Les Miserables, Enoch Arden, 
Ivanhoe, Rip Van Winkle—books that 
school children are taught to know as 
classics—-are sure-fire. A lot of people have 
talked about these classics but never have 
read them. It’s less trouble to see them in 
the movies than to read them 

This drawing power of famous works is 
pretty good proof to me that the story 
counts more than the star in the long run. 
And the evident desire to see stories of 
recognized merit convinces me that peo- 
ple—in a small town, anyway—never did 
want to see the cheap triangular sex prob- 
lems or suggestive pictures. They came to 
the movies because the star was advertised 
and because there was nothing else to see. 

I listen very carefully to what people say 
going out of the theater, and ee Iso ask 
them to send in written suggestions. Very 
seldom have I heard anybody speak a good 
word for one of those suggestive pictures, 
or express a desire to have them put on. 
For a long time the market was surfeited 
with vamp and sex stuff, and we simply 
couldn’t get anything else. I had to use 
them. Understand me, I had no particular 
moral ys against the sex-problem pic- 
tures. Perhaps, though, I should have had. 
I objected to them for business reasons, 
purely and simply. I also understand how 
pictures of that nature might go well in 
some Broadway houses, and still be offen- 
sive to our village. 

After seeing a suggestive picture young la- 
dies and their escorts are deprived of some- 
thing to discuss after the show. Neither can 
they talk about the story around the dinner 

table at home. That hurts my business. 
Children quickly spot a picture of that kind 
and tell their mothers. As a result they 
don’t go. They are the best censors in the 
world. 

The vamp pictures, of course, were a 
joke. I don’t believe anybody ever took 
them seriously. Little girls eight and ten 
years old joke each other about being 
vamps. The real, suggestive idea of the 
picture never reached them at all. With 
older people all that leopard-skin covering 
and eye-rolling stuff was so ridiculous as to 
be laughable. Often I have had to stop the 
running of one of the reels until I could 
quiet the little boys and persuade them not 
to give the picture the razz, as they call it. 


Bad Taste Reflected 


Give the same little girls, little boys and 
old people a simple, sweet, wholesome love 
story and they will eat it up. They all like 
rural stuff. 

Naturally, one willask: “‘ Well, if nobody 
wanted to see the sex pictures why did they 
produce them?” 

I may be wrong, but I think I know. At 
the beginning the picture business was in 
the hands of many ignorant, stupid men 
whose one idea was to make money quickly 
and who were carried away with success. 
They knew nothing of the wholesome life 
outside of Broadway places. The picture 
business gave them money to throw around 
in those places for the first time in their 
lives. Their ideas of enjoyment were coarse 
and vulgar. They knew nothing about the 
rest of the country, but had an idea that 
other people liked what they did. This kind 
of taste was quickly reflected in their prod- 
ucts. The cure set in when the public began 
to discriminate. That type of movie man is 
passing out and some of the bigger produc- 
ing companies are now directed by men 
with broader vision. There are still many 
who won’t wake up until they are broke. 

Though we have a free hand now in selec- 
tion, the picking business is still no easy 
job. For instance, I change my bill every 
day. That means that I must have seven 
feature pictures and a like number of 
comedies and news or educational features 
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every week. I could save a lot of money by 
running pictures two days, but it does not | 
pay in the long run. 

bill at present costs me about four | 
hundred dollars a week. Our admission fee | 
ordinarily is twenty-two cents, including 
war tax. On special occasions we charge 
twenty-seven. Now consider the runnin 
expenses—they have doubled since 
started—and you will see that we have to 
keep the house crowded to make any 
money. I am now building a larger one. 

A great step toward better pictures and 
toward giving us little fellows a standard 
was the establishment in New York of a 
first-class theater for presenting the highest 
grade of new pictures. With the opening of 
this theater came the motion-picture critic. 
The newspaper criticisms of pictures, I be- 
lieve, are of much more practical benefit to 
outside towns than are the criticisms of 
regular dramatic shows. Outside of the 
daily receipts and occasional suggestions 
from patrons, the criticisms are the only 
thing I have for guidance in selecting at- 
tractions to please my people. I keep a 
careful index of these newspaper notices, so 
as to be prepared when the salesman comes 
around. 

If a picture makes an unusual hit I go to 
see it. I have made some ten-strikes this 
way, giving my people a sensational pro- | 
duction within a week or so of its New York 
opening. Of course it would be impossible 
for me to see all my stuff in advance. That's 
where I rely on the criticisms. 


An Old Lady's Criticism 


A few months ago I saw where some con- 
cern was about to produce a screen version 
of a well-known, old-fashioned rural play. 
It is a sweet, wholesome story of old folks 





and young people i in a small town —most all 
of you saw it when you were young. I went 
to the New York opening. There wasn’t a | 
low-necked gown or a leg showing through- 
out the picture. It was wonderful. Even 
the so-called wise crowd in New York ate | 
it up. } 

To run this picture cost me two hundred 
dollars for two days. It was a pretty stiff 
price, but I took a chance. I figured it well 
worth while holding over for a second day. 
It was necessary to raise my prices to 
thirty cents, including war tax. Apparently 
nobody objected. I ran the picture eight 
times in the two days, and had to turn 
people away at each presentation. Mind 
you, this in a town of less than four thou- 
sand! 

An old lady, an acquaintance since my | 
boyhood, stopped on the way out to tell me | 
how much she had enjoyed the picture. 

“‘T guess that’s the kind they like to see, 
isn’t it?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; 
all the vamps.” 

This old lady never missed a show—took 
in vamps, sex triangles and everything. 
She had occupied the same seat for two 
years. 

“How do you explain that?” I asked, 
anxious to draw her out. 

“IT reckon you know,” she said. “You 
stood right back of me, and” —she poked 
at me with her parasol—“I saw you wipe 
your eyes and blow your nose when the old 
farmer found his missing boy on the church 
steps.” 

“It did take us back some, didn’t it?" 

“Don’t you know,” she went on, “that 
all girls and boys who go to a theater want 
to imagine themselves as the girl and boy 
in the picture? Yes, and we old folks love 
to forget where we are and imagine our- 
selves like the old folks that’s sitting there 
in the play taking part.” 

It looked as if she had the real answer. 

“And,” she asked, “how on earth is an | 
old woman like me going to imagine herself 
the mother of a vamp, and enjoy it? How’s 
a nice girl going to imagine herself sittin’ 
there on a lounge in a leopard robe, looking 
wall-eyed at some fool man?” 

I had to laugh. 

“Young man, they simply can’t do it, 
that’s all. Because it ain't so!” 


“such a relief after 
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feel that printers are 4 cantanker- 
ous lot, whose chief business is 
keeping you from having the kind 


of printing you think you want. 


But if you kaow a printer well, 
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nan; a man of agile intellect and 
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Old Hampshire Bond that is made, 
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met a printer who 
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this fine paper 
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Big Towns and Little Ones 


LL that morning in the Pullman smok- 
ing compartment the conversation had 
| hinged on a series of very important ques- 
| tions, to wit: If you were going to start in 
business where would you go? Is it easier 
to make a living in one place than in 
another? Would you tackle a big town or 

a small one, and why? 

All sorts of opinions were offered. A 
New England man said he believed it was 
much easier to get ae in the West, 

| where there is not so much competition in 

| every line. An Idaho man discredited this 
by affirming that if a man wanted to make 
money he ought to go after it in the East, 
where there is so much more capital. 

Everyone present had something to say 
on the comparative advantages of big 

| towns and little ones. The merchant from 
Arkansas said he had done all right in a 
small town, but if he had to do it over 
again he believed he would tackle a big- 
league city. Another speaker held to the 
idea that a small town is best, because a 
man can get quicker action; in the big 
cities, he maintained, it takes too long to 
etastart. As we neared the station w 

had to get off the determined-looking 
man who had held the seat next the window 
against all comers for four hours was giving 
| his opinion. 

“Before you go to any town, big or 
little,” he said decidedly, “‘the main thing 
is to find out whether re fit the place. 
Lots of men are just grubbing along in big 
cities who would do better in towns. 
And there are men in small towns who 
ought to be in big ones. It’s a case of 

temperament.” 





The Young Merchant's Story 


| The determined man’s words were still 
| ringing in my ears when I got off the train 

and was whisked to the ing hotel by an 
| enterprising jitneyman at cost of twenty- 

five cents. The town was a nice-looking 
paw of perhaps six thousand people, the 

yusiness district centering about a public 
square with the courthouse in the middle. 
Retail stores clustered about the four sides 
of the square, with a sprinkling of farm 
wagons and automobiles drawn up at 
their fronts. A  low-swung machine, 
painted yellow, with two large extra tires 
on its rear, and operated by a boy who sat 
on the small of his back, kept popping into 
the square from side streets, only to race 
rapidly around the busin: as district and to 
pop out again. I did noi need to be told 
that he was the son of the town’s richest 
man, home on a vacation. 

Occupying a strategic location at one 
corner of the square, next to the moving- 

icture house, was a_ particularly 
ooking retail store. Its single big show 
window was attractive with merchandise 
displayed on a background of unfaded 
crépe paper. Warm human interest was 
injected into the window display ny life- 
sized cardboard girl, very pretty, who bent 
over some salable articles in an attitude of 
admiration. Such an attractive store could 
hardly be passed up; I invented some 
trifling want and stepped inside. 

The proprietor himself came forward to 
wait on me, as was indeed necessary, be- 
cause the only other sales; n in the 

lace was a somewhat ineffectual-looking 

oy of fifteen who was on a high snd 
cleaning the electric-light globes. The mer- 
chant was a good-looking man of perha 
thirty-two, with affable manners and the 
insignia of three different lodges pinned on 
his left coat lapel. After I had made my 
purchase I stuck around a little with the 
idea of getting into conversation, and began 
by remarking that it certainly was a nice 
store for the size of the town. 

He appeared pleased at this praise com- 
ing from a total stranger, and oe that 
he always tried to keep what the public 
wanted. But he modestly disclaimed the 
notion that his store was any too for 
the size of the town. It was merely up to 
ee - —e oe —— thus 
pleasantly opened finally to the point 
about which I had been thinking. 

““Wouldn’t you do better,” I 
“if you should locate in some city? 
Running your business so efficiently, it 
seems to me that you t where 
| there are more people. I 
_ city of two or three hun 


nice- 





to go 
were in a 
thousand 
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population you would have fifty chances 
to make sales where you have one here.” 

If my remark was intended to stimulate 
him by visions of possible big-town pros- 
perity it failed of its mission. He merely 
shook his head. 

“I know when I’m well off,” he re- 
marked. “I’m not cut out for a big city. 
I belong right here.” 

Merely for the sake of argument I coun- 
tered by saying that no one knows what 
he can do until he has tried it, but the 
young merchant blew up this argument 
with a single shot. 

“T tried the big-l e stuff once,” he 
said briefly, “and it didn’t work. It just 
about ruined me.” 

During the next two or three on I got 
the young merchant’s story, partly from 
him and partly from other business men of 
the town. He had, it seems, been brought 
up in the community, spe in the very 
store over which he now presided as owner. 
He saved up a little money, had a little 
more left him, and at twenty-four bought 
it from his boss, who wanted to retire. 

Under his ownership the enterprise did 
very well indeed. He knew everyone in 
town and the farmers’ families as well for 
ten miles around. He belonged to the 
chamber of commerce and several re a 
but in no way let these things interfere 
with business. He did his social work at 
night and attended strictly to his job 
during the mf When he was twenty-six 
he got married. 

eople began to remark what an effi- 
cient business man he was. Whenever a 
stranger would come to town with an idea 
of locating in the community the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce invariably 
brought him into the store to prove that 
the town’s retail establishments were 
second to none. Traveling salesmen, too, 
showered many compliments on the young 
merchant, particularly when they wanted 
to get him to buy a good bunch of their 
stuff. 


These things an to have an effect on 
him. He got to the point where he began 
to suspect that he was just a little too 
strong for his home town. A _ hundred 
miles away is a city of a quarter of a million 
population, and on his occasional tri 
there the young merchant looked critically 
at the stores along the busy streets, men- 
tally corre comparisons and being led to 
the inevitable conclusion that no merchant 
in the city had anything on him. 


Pulling Up Stakes 


After one of these trips he went home 
and talked matters over with his wife. 
Why should they stay in the poky home 
town, he argued, when by moving up to the 
city he would have a chance to do twenty 
times as much business? He was not in 
the least afraid to match his ability against 
“y, man he knew there. 

is wife as a! agreed with him in 
everything he said. She had unbounded 
faith in his ability, and, besides, from a 
woman’s standpoint the idea of city life 
had its attractions. The two picture shows 
of the home town compa fee-ly with 
the big-city palaces of amusement with 
their regular orchestras, electric signs and 
irl ushers in military-looking uniforms. 
he Sunday papers of the city, too, carried 
whole pages of news about receptions, 
parties and after-theater suppers. The 
upshot of the whole thing was that when a 
man came along and offered the young 
merchant a gi price for his business he 
sold out, lock, stock and barrel. Then, 
foot loose and with money in bank, he 
went up to the city to tackle big-league 
conditions. 

He confesses that he had a different 
feeling when he arrived in the city on this 
occasion from any he had ever had before. 
On his former trips he had looked upon it 
merely as a pleasant playground, and the 
livelier it looked the better he liked it. 
But now, as he and his wife took a taxicab 
and their way through the busy 
streets toward their hotel, the bigness of 
the place rather appalled him. It was not 
a playground this time, but a citadel which 
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had to be stormed. The big business houses 
which lined the downtown district were 
strong and energetic contestants whose in- 
terests lay in crushing the efforts of ambi- 
tious newcomers. The whole affair had a 
more serious aspect than had occurred to 
him when he had optimistically made u 
his mind to quit the home town a mont 
before. 

Nevertheless, he had made his break and 
could not back out. He had a distinct 
shock when he started out to find suitable 
quarters in which to open up his business. 
In the home town he had paid fifty dollars 
a month rent; in the city the same sort of 
quarters brought five hundred dollars a 
month. That was the regular price, the 
rental agent told him, and if he didn’t 
want to pay it someone else would. He 
shut his eyes and signed a lease at that 
figure, securing a really good location in 
the main business section. He fixed the 
place up in attractive fashion, got in his 
merchandise and opened up for business. 


A Staggering Overhead 


He got another little shock in connection 
with his formal opening. He felt that he 
ought to buy some newspaper publicity 
in connection with the event, and went 
down to one of the newspaper offices to 
see about an advertising contract. He 
was startled to learn that the price of pub- 
licity was a dollar and a half an inch; fora 
space sufficiently large to make any kind 
of showing he would have to pay at least 
fifty dollars for a single advertisement. 
There were three newspapers in the city; 
it meant a hundred and fifty dollars merely 
to tell the people that a new enterprise 
was being launched in their midst. In the 
old home town one could buy a full half 
page in the local newspaper for fifteen 
ars and have a news story thrown in 
ree 


Other expenses of operating a city busi- 
ness, the young merchant found, were 
heavy in proportion. Crépe-paper window 
decorations would hardly do when all 
around him other merchants were using 
velvet. People would not buy things and 
carry the packages home themselves as 
they did in the small town; other estab- 
lishments maintained delivery service and 
he had to do the same or lose customers. 
The store porter, even, had to be dressed 
up in a cap and blue uniform to keep up 
appearances suitable to the surroundings. 

All these things disarranged the young 
merchant’s plans. He had nen on run- 
ning his establishment very economically 
until he should have built up a regular 
trade; he had the idea of doing most of 
the selling himself, keeping only a couple 
of cheap assistants to help with the details. 
But it became manifest that such a plan 
would not work. His overhead expenses 
were so great that he could not possibly 
of his own efforts sell enough merchandise 
to keep things going, even though he might 
wait on customers steadily from opening 
time until closing. Cheap assistants were 
worse than none at all. He found that he 
must organize an efficient force of employes. 
It was hopeless to think that of his own 
unaided efforts he could produce enough to 
pay the cost of running the establishment. 

ight here was where the young mer- 
chant fell down; He had no talent for 
organization. It was easy enough to hire 
men, but another thing to handle them so 
they would pay a profit. In the home town 
he had never been tried out as an employer 
of labor other than to direct the activities 
of the series of half-grown boys who had 
been his casual assistants. In his big-city 
enterprise he was on strange ground when 
he employed mature men to whom he 
a salaries of forty or fifty dollars a week. 

'o be frank about it, he was a little afraid 
of his high-priced help. 

This matter of his being afraid of his 
help was probably due to the fact that the 

oung merchant was naturally a somewhat 
hful person. Especially he disliked to 
have anything disagreeable come up in his 
relations with other people, and would go a 
long way to avoid a of any sort. 
This tinge of bashfulness probably made 
him a more agreeable companion socially, 
but it was disastrous from the standpoint 
of handling employes. 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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EPSODENT is largely for the coming 

generation. It brings to adults whiter 
teeth, new protection. But to children it 
means a new dental era. 

Your teeth, perhaps, have always been 
film-coated, save right after dental cleaning. 
The luster has been dimmed by film. Film 
has caused decay, no doubt, despite your 


daily brushing. 


Now dental authorities urge you to fight 
film. Above all, have your children fight it 
daily in this scientific way. 


How troubles come 


Modern science traces most tooth troubles 
to a film—to that viscous film you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

If not removed it forms a_ constant 
danger. Millions of teeth are made dingy 
by it and millions of teeth are ruined. 

Night and day that clinging film threat 
ens damage to the teeth. So able men have 
long been seeking a daily film remover. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 
dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
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Shall They Suffer 


As you did from film on teeth? 





The New- Day Dentifrice 
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with tartar, are the chief 
cause of many troubles, local and internal. 

Dental science has for years been seeking 
a way to daily combat that film. It is the 
teeth’s great enemy. 

Two ways now found 

Two effective film combatants have been 
found. Able authorities have subjected them 
to many careful tests. Dental science now 
approves them, and leading dentists, here 
and abroad, urge their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been perfected, 
complying with modern requirements. It is 
called Pepsodent. And these two film 
combating methods are embodied in it. 


Also starch deposits 


Starch deposits also attack teeth. In fer- 
menting they form acids. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva. It puts alkalis there to neutralize 
the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch diges 
tant, also the alkalinity. Thus Nature's 
teeth-protecting forces are multiplied. 

Thus twice a day, in all these ways, Pep 
sodent combats the enemies of teeth. 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 


largely by dental advice. Anyone who once 


employs it can see and feel its need. 


proved by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. Each use brings five 
desired effects. All druggists sup- 
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y it 


ame corner-stone to cornice, the 
modern structures that house the 
nation’s business are built to endure. 
The foundations rest on bed rock. 
Steel frame-work and steel girders 
support the weight of walls and floors. 
And when they are ready to be roofed 
the great majority of them are covered 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


That Barrett Specification Roofs 
should be the virtually unanimous 
choice of the owners and architects 
of such buildings, is not surprising 
when you consider— 


That we can name many roofs of this 
type that are in good condition 
after forty or more years of service. 
Their durability is proved, not es- 
timated. 


That they are donded against mainte- 
nance expense. Barrett Inspection 
Service during construction insures 
strict compliance with the roofing 
specifications, and a 20- or 10-year 
Surety Company Bond absolutely 


And Now — 
The Barrett 
Specification Roof ) 


ie 
protects the owner from all roof 
repair during the bonded period. 


That moderate first cost and guaran- 
teed freedom from maintenance 
make them the most economical 
roofs it is possible to build. 


That they provide a degree of fire 
protection not exceeded by any 
other roof. Barrett Specification 
Roofs always take the base rate 
of fire insurance. 





—— SLAG OR GRAVEL 
ee 8S PITCH 











Cross-section, actual sixe, of Barrett Specification Roof 


The Barrett Specification Type 
‘AA’ 20-Year Bonded Roof repre- 
sents the most permanent roof cover- 
ing it is possible to construct, and 
while we bond it for 20 years only, we 
can name many roofs of this type that 
have been in service over 40 years and 
are still in good condition. 


Where the character of the 
building does not justify a roof of such 
extreme length of service, we recom- 
mend the Barrett Specification Type 
*‘A”’ Roof, bonded for 10 years. Both 
roofs are built of the same high grade 
materials, the only difference being 
in the quantity used. 


Any roofing job of 50 squares or 
over in a town of 25,000 or more and 
in smaller places where our Inspec- 
tion Service is avatlable, can be pro- 
tected by a Free Surety Bond issued 
by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, of Baltimore. 

Copies of The Barrett Specification 


sent free on request. 
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The main trouble was that he could 
never bring himself to nip any fault in an 
employe at the beginning, and do it in an 
easy, matter-of-fact manner. Hating dis- 
cord as he did, he would usually let the 
fault go on until it became unbearable. 
Then when his exasperation was strong 
enough to overcome his bashfulness he 
would cut loose and lambaste the offender 
harder than necessary. 

One of the salesmen employed by the 
young merchant in his attempt to build up 
an organization was exceptionally efficient 
and had quite a following among the 
spenders of the city. When this salesman 
first came into the young merchant’s em- 
ploy he was a model of deportment and 
businesslike qualities. But after a while he 
developed a fault. It was not a very 
bad fault and if taken at its inception 
probably would not have gone far. It was 
merely that he got into the habit of slipping 
out of the establishment during business 
hours. 

The trouble developed quite gradually. 
At first he invariably got the young mer- 
chant’s —— before leaving, and 
explained each time just what personal 
errand called him out. Eventually, how- 
ever, he took to the habit of going out 
without comment. The first time he did 
this the young merchant realized that he 
ought to say something, but it was awk- 
ward to call his fifty-dollar-a-week employe 
back to demand whit he meant by leaving 
without permission, and so he let it go, 
thinking it might not occur again. Each 
time it happened after that it was increas- 
ingly harder to assert his authority. The 
most he did was to act distant toward the 
salesman when he returned, which had no 
beneficial effect at all. As might be im- 
agined, this irregularity on the part of one 
employe did not tend to increase the effi- 
ciency of the others. 

The blow-up came one day when the 
merchant himself had to step out on some 
errand and going around the corner hap- 
pened to catch sight of his employe standing 
at the cigar counter of a drug store, enjoy- 
ing a smoke and engaged in casual conver- 
sation with the cigar salesman. Getting 
back to his own establishment a little later 
the merchant found all the clerks busy with 
customers, the cigar smoker not yet re- 
turned. He had, perhaps, ten minutes in 
which to gather up all his exasperation 
before the salesman came in. Then the 
merchant said in public what should have 
been said in private. 

“Tf you can’t stay here and ’tend to 
business,” he called loudly, “I guess you 
had better find another job. This is no 
place for a bum!” 

He had not meant to make his language 
quite so strong, because he knew it was 
largely his own fault; but the results were 
immediate. The salesman resigned on the 
spot. Two others quit at the end of the 
week, and the remaining ones were openly 
disgruntled because of the public humilia- 
tion put on their fellow worker. The mer- 
chant got credit for being a hard man to 
work for, when in reality he was too easy. 


Small:Town Competition 


It was borne in on him that the qualities 
which had made for success in the home 
town were not enough to cope with the 
problems of big business. 

He lacked the ability to organize, to man- 
age people so they would be a help instead 
of an expense. A few months later he had 
a chance to unload his city establishment, 
and went back to the home town, where 
conditions are more in keeping with his 
abilities. 

The question of where to go comes up 
each year to thousands of young men 
graduated from colleges into the profes- 
sions, and to other thousands of young men 
who are looking for likely places in which 
to set themselves up in merchandising 
enterprises. The general idea seems to be 
that one should go to some town where 
there is not much competition in his par- 
ticular line. It is assumed that if one goes 
way off somewhere he will find some com- 
munity that is just waiting for a man of his 
particular talents—a new town out West 
probably, or one of the recently revived 
Southern places. 

If there is any community in the United 
States that is not supporting its full quota 
of professional and business men I have 
failed to run across it. Usually, in fact, 
there is such a surplus that a few are con- 
stantly slipping over the edges. 
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Not long ago a chamber-of-commerce | 


secretary in an Idaho town showed me a 
letter from an ambitious young dentist in 
an Eastern city. The letter stated that the 
writer was thinking of moving out West 
and locating in some growing community 
where his activities would not be hampered 
by competition. He wanted to know 
specifically whether any dentist had yet 
located in the Idaho town, and if not, how 
far it was to the nearest place that did 
maintain a dentist. It was evident that he 
wanted plenty of elbowroom. 

The chamber-of-commerce secretary was 
obliged to tell the distressing truth in reply- 
ing to the letter, even though it was his 
business to encourage new settlers. There 
were seven dentists in the town, he wrote, 
and three had recently left because there 
were not quite enough teeth in the com- 
munity to be worked on. 

A few years ago a friend of mine gradu- 
ated in medicine from an Eastern uni- 
versity and decided he would go to a new 
town in Oklahoma, which someone told 
him was a coming place. With the assur- 
ance of youth he got married the day after 
graduation and took his wife to the new 
home for a wedding trip. He was a little 
dashed when he arrived there to find that 
eighteen other physicians had decided to 
seek their fortunes in the new town, which 
really made the community a little top- 
heavy in the medical profession, in as much 


as the total population was only two | 


thousand people. 


The Lawyer's Story 


My friend stayed, both because he did 


not know where else to go and because he 
did not have enough money to travel much 
farther. In time the number of physicians 
gradually dwindled to half the original 
number and he got to earning a pretty fair 
income. He finally left, but it was for 
temperamental reasons and not because he 
did not do well. The one really wealthy 
citizen of the community had to have an 
operation for appendicitis, and instead of 
pene home industry he passed up the 
ocal talent and went to Kansas City to 
have himself operated on. 

This happened several years ago and my 
friend can speak calmly about the incident 
now: but leaving that aside he says he 
wou.d never again go to a new town with 
the idea of escaping competition. It is 
better, he claims, to go to a place that has 
already arrived, and to hit the ball as hard 
as possible, trusting that merit will tell in 
the long run. 

A good many big-city people are inclined 
to believe that it is easy to get along in a 
small town; that one can just drone along 
into prosperity without much effort. It 
ae not be wise fer anyone who believes 
that way to go to a small town and risk 
much of his money. The young merchant 
whom I described at the beginning of this 
article did, to be sure, go to the big town 
and make a fizzle, but that was because he 
lacked the particular quality of organiza- 
tion. In his home town he is just about as 
hard a competitor as one would want to 
find. It might be entirely possible that a 
man who had been successful in a large 
city could go to a small town and make just 
as bad a fizzle. 

One of my own friends furnishes a case 
in point. He is a lawyer, connected with a 
financial institution in a Middle West me- 
tropolis, having charge of the legal end of 
the business and earning upwards of twenty 
thousand dollars a year. Before coming 
to the city ne tried practicing in a ‘small 
town and could not earn a living. 


“T was just naturally a flivver in a small | 


town,” he told me. ‘For several years 


after I graduated from law school I worked | 
with a legal firm in my native city, getting | 


experience by doing the small jobs that 
came into the office. 


out for myself. 

“The 
crowded with attorneys and 
would have a better chance in a newer and 
smaller place. The town I picked out for 
my operations had about eight thousand 
people and was in the center of a rich farm- 
Ing community. I went there, furnished a 
nice office in the main business building and 
sat down to wait for clients. 


“I did not expect to have much of a rush | 
ear, and my expectations were | 
Somehow | could not get | 


the first 
quite realized. 
in touch with the life of the place. I am 
not a very good mixer. No matter how 
friendly I felt toward people I could not 








When I was about | 
twenty-eight I decided I ought to strike | 


ome city seemed py well | 
thought I | 


“The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 

And in it are enshrined the precious keepsakes 

Into which are wrought the giver’s loving thought” 
Longfellow 
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Perspiration 
odor 
and stain 


You can overcome both— 
easily and safely 


Yy: 1U can be free from the ob- 
jectionable odor and stain of 
perspiration which ruins clothing 
and mars your personal charm. 

Profuse underarm perspiration, 
called Hyperidrosis, is caused by lo- 
cal irregularities of the sweat glands. 
Even the healthiest people are often 
troubled with it. 

It can be easily and safely corrected 
by Odorono, without affecting the 
natural, healthful perspiration of the 
rest of the body. 

Originally a doctor’s prescription, 
Odorono has become the accepted de- 
odorant and perspiration corrective 
of more than two million people, It 
is used in 47 countries besides our 
own. Physicians and nurses use and 
prescribe it. 

A clear antiseptic liquid, Odorono 
is not sticky nor greasy. Its mild but 
effective action immediately checks 
profuse underarm perspiration and 
destroys all odor. 

One application of Odorono is effec- 
tive for at least three days and pre- 
vents moisture and stain as well as 
odor, thus protecting 
waists and gowns 
from being ruined, 

Try a bottle of 
Oderono tonight. 

Atall toilet counters 

35c, 60c and $1.00, 
or by mail postpaid. 

Write for booklet. 
The Odorono Com- 
pany, 1306 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. - 
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| familiar with everyone. 
| not successful; it was not my role. I 
| slapped an elderly banker on the back and 
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show it in public. I could sit down alone 
with a man and be perfectly free and natu- 
ral, but out on the street or around the 
courthouse I was — as gg x ot 
in his first pair of long pants. I wou 
oo iven anything roxy & able to walk 
down Main Street, waving my hand in a 
friendly way to acquaintances and calling 
them by their first names, but that was 
just the thing I could not do. 

“I joined the chamber of commerce and 
two or three lodges, attending meetin 
regularly, with the thought that I would 
get an easier social manner by mixing more 
in the social life of the community. It 
didn’t work. Whenever I tried especially 
hard to loosen up I felt I was making a 
spectacle of myself. 

“Once I decided to make a particular 
effort. The occasion was the annual booster 
meeting of the chamber of commerce, and I 
went there resolved to be a hail fellow 
among my fellow citizens. During the 
business session I got on my feet two or 
three times to make sprightly s hes, and 
afterward at the social session I forced my- 
self to go from group to —. , heartily 

y efforts were 


he did not take it kindly. Two or three of 
the men whose hands I grasped warmly 
acted as though they suspected I was going 
to try to borrow money from them. To- 
ward the end of the affair I overheard 
someone comment on my actions, observ- 
ing that I must be lit up.” 


The Vanishing Rube 


“Walking home alone that night I took 
stock of myself. Manifestl was not 


| fitted to make out in a small community, 
| where success depended so largely on main- 


taining an easy social footing. I liked 


} props but I could not show it attractively. 
to 


d myself that if I were going to succeed I 
would have to get myself into some pew 
tion where my work would count without 
any help from social graces which I did not 
possess. I figured that the best thing to do 


| would be to get in with some corporation 
| where I could do its legal work and come 
| in eontact with only a few men who would 


understand my limitations and appreciate 


| the desire I really had for'giving good service. 


“I had to come to a big city to find such 
a niche. I managed to get a corporation 


| position at a small salary, and have gradu- 


ally worked up to a very good thing. I 
have got over a good deal of my self- 
consciousness, but even now I know I 


| could not go to a small community and 


earn a living at my profession.” 

In spite of my lawyer friend’s experience 
it must not be supposed that small-town 
success can be attained through easy geni- 
ality alone. Country people are no longer 
countrified. The rube passed away with 
the coming of the automobile and the pic- 
ture show. The small-town business or pro- 
fessional man may get customers by his 
personality, but he can hold them only by 
delivering the goods. 

It is a trite thing to say that automobiles 
have brought city and country closer to- 
gether, but they have done more than that: 
they have made country people more so- 
phisticated and less awed by the weight 
of great cities. No one who has seen the 
scurrying caravans of flivvers going west- 
ward across the waste places of Nevada or 
Arizona can think for a moment that their 
occupants will be in the least awed by the 
bigness of Los Angeles or San Francisco 
when they reach the Pacific rim. And 
when they get back home it is a foregone 
conclusion that they will hold their local 
business men to somewhat the same stand- 
ards of efficiency that they have observed 
on their travels. 

In big cities and little ones the job 
of achieving business success is becoming 
harder every day for those who are not 
willing to pay. the price in hard work. It is 
increasingly important that a man shall 
find a place where he fits in best, so there 
will be as little lost motion as possible. 
Competition is too keen to be struggling 
against temperament all the time. 

One of the phenomena of the last twenty 
ears in the United States is the rise of the 
ranch-manager profession. There have 

always, of course, been nation-wide con- 
cerns which maintained branches through- 
out the country, but their number has 
vastly incre during the last couple of 
decades. Nowadays one can walk along the 
streets of Atlanta or Seattle, Dallas or 
Minneapolis, and see the same names on 
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the windows of tall office buildings that 
meet the eye on Broadway or State Street. 

To the average business man the man- 
agement of one of these branch offices 
seems a pretty soft snap. The branch 
manager, it appears, is a business man 
without the ordinary business man’s wor- 
ries. He is surrounded with all the ele- 
ments of authority in the way of elaborately 
fitted offices and competent help. He 
never has to worry over the coming month’s 
rent; to meet his pay roll he merely has to 
go down to the bank and draw on the home 
office for the money. 

But the branch manager’s life has its 
troubles, just the same. The home office 
fixes him up comfortably, but it demands 
results in return, He is expected to send 
in business, not excuses. Ordinarily the 
home office fixes a certain quota which it 
believes a territory should produce, and it 
is simply up to the branch manager to get 
the business or get out. If a man shows 
he is capable of handling a big-town office 
he will eventually get a chance at one. 
Otherwise it is the small town for him. 

Out in one of the large cities of the Pa- 
cifie Northwest there is a young man who 
is a manager for one of the great credit 
agencies of the country, more than making 
et on the job. Up to a year or so ago 

e had been in charge of a small office 
where he had done pretty well, and the big 
job was given him as a tryout. The busi- 
ness of the branch had become run down 
through a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances, and it was intimated to him that 
if he could bring it back to normal within 
six months he could have the office perma- 
nently; otherwise it was back to the sticks. 

Full of the bright prospects thus un- 
folded before him he tackled the job with 
enthusiasm. He had made good in the 
small town mainly through his ability as a 
salesman, and he saw no reason why the 
big town should not yield to the same 
methods. He made up his mind that he 
would be no swivel-chair manager; the 
day after he took charge of the office he 
put on his fighting clothes and started out 
to show what his personal salesmanship 
could do. 

His efforts brought almost immediate 
results. The business to which a credit 
agency caters is naturally among bankers 
and the larger commercial houses, and the 
young manager’s friendly, convincing man- 
ner usually got him a hearing from execu- 
tives of those concerns. During the first 
three months he put over enough new con- 
tracts to satisfy himself that he would 
surely make good in the big-town job. 


A Bright Man’s Mistake 


But complications began to develop. In 
the credit-agency business the selling of a 
contract is only the beginning of a year of 
service to the firm which buys it. The new 
branch manager had not only sold a lot of 
contracts but he had sold himself. Invari- 
ably he had told each new customer that 
he would give personal attention to all calls 
for service, and the customers took him at 
his word. He had a competent office force 
under him, but the business men to whom 
he had sold contracts were not satisfied to 
have dealings with anyone but himself. If 
he happened to be out of the office when a 
telephone call was made the business man 
would leave word for him to call back; 
no one else in the office would do. 

It was borne in on the new manager that 

had bitten off a rather larger slice than 
hé could chew. He could still go out and 
get new business, but when he tried it his 
customers complained that they had trou- 
ble in getting hold of him when they needed 
service. It frequently happened that he 
would meet a customer on the street who 
would insist that he go along to the cus- 
tomer’s own office for a consultation which 
one of the clerks could have attended just 
as well. 

This state of affairs naturally affected 
his office organization. Having little chance 
to assume responsibility his clerks began to 
avoid it when they did have a chance. 
At first when telephone calls were made 
for the manager they would inquire if 
someone else would not do as well; but 
later on this dwindled down to saying that 
the manager was not in and if the customer 
would leave his number they would tell the 
manager about it when he did come in. 

He took stock of affairs and placed the 
blame where it belonged, which was on 
himself. He was, he reflected, trying to do 
things in a big city in a small-town way. 
In the small town his methods had been 
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successful because the volume of business 
was limited and he had plenty of time to 
sell contracts and give the service as well. 
But in the city, with a heavy office expense 
and a dozen people on the pay roll, no one 
man’s efforts could possibly produce enough 
to keep things going. 

He worked himself out of his troubles in 
a rather ingenious way. Going down to the 
office one morning he announced to the 
assembled help that he felt pretty bad and 
believed he was in for a spell of sickness. 
He made out a list of prospects and gave 
it to his two outside men, telling them to 
call on all the firms listed and try their 
best to sell new contracts. He instructed 
the office help to tell all telephone callers 
that the manager was unavoidably absent, 
but that all Clcsuaetion and service could 
be given as accurately as usual. Then he 
went home and pretended to be sick for a 
week, 

The plan worked quite well. For the 
first time he had put responsibility squarely 
up to his assistants and left them to meet 
it. The customers who were in the habit 
of demanding his personal attention learned 
that they could get service even though 
he was not there to give it. For the first 
time he had accomplished something in the 
way of organization. At the end of his 
six months’ probation he had satisfied his 
home office that he was capable of running 
a big-town business. What he said in con- 
clusion is, I think, pretty good philosophy 
for business men as well as for salesmen. 


How a Banker Made Good 


“The man who sells his own personality 
too strong,’’ he commented, “will never get 
very far in big company. I thought I was 
doing wonders when I made myself so solid 
with customers that they felt they were 
doing business with me instead of with my 
concern, In reality I was limiting myself. 

“Then there is the firm’s standpoint as 
well. Almost every day in my relations 
with business men I hear of salesmen who 
apply for positions and advance the argu- 
ment that they have a personal following 
which they can carry to any firm which 
employs them. In the first place, they 
can’t usually deliver as many customers as 
they think they can. In the second place, 
if they decide to quit they can take away 
as many customers as they brought in.” 

It is manifest that if a man is ambitious 
to get into big business he ought first to 
take stock of himself to see if he has the 
organizing capacity, because he will hardly 
go far without it. 

The young merchant whose experience 
I related fell down in his city operations 
because he did not have the faculty of 
handling his clerks so they would pay him 
a profit. But organization does not always 
consist in handling help. Primarily it means 
an ability to do the big things efficiently, 
and getting other people to do the little 
things efficiently. 

A couple of years ago a banker acquaint- 
ance of mine in a small town was offered 
one of the responsible positions in a great 
city institution at a salary that could 
hardly be resisted. He accepted, and has 
made good in a big way. saw him re- 
cently and made bold to ask him how he 
had done it. I could not understand, I told 
him, how he could have learned enough 
about the big bank’s customers in so short 
a time to pass on loans intelligently. His 
new proposition, I reminded him, is so 
different from the situation in his old home 
town, where he had a first-name acquaint- 
ance with practically every depositor. 

“First-name acquaintance isn’t every- 
thing,”” he responded energetically. “The 
only real bad bust I ever pulled off was in 
the old home town, when I made a loan to 
a fellow I used to go in swimming with 
when we were boys together. I didn’t even 
get any interest on the loan, to say nothing 
about the principal.” 

I was sorry to have brought up so dis- 
agreeable a memory, and made haste to 
state that every man ought to have at 
least one bad bust in his past as a warnin 
against future indiscretions. But what i 
wanted to get at was this: In the small- 
town bank his customers came into his 

rivate office and laid their wants before 
im, face to face. He knew all about them, 
aeguenery, ¢ as well as financially. Right on 
the spot he could say yes or no. But com- 
ing as a stranger into a big-city institution 
he could not have this intimate knowledge. 
It would take years to acquire it. How 
could he pass on loans without it? 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Year after year the quality of Goodyear Tires has 





been going up and up. 






Veteran users say Goodyear Tires today give more 
than twice the mileage they did ten years ago. 






In the meantime, there has been no slackening in 





our effort to push Goodyear prices down, 






Today these prices are at bedrock —¢he /owest 





they have ever been. 






Look at the figures listed below. 






They represent an average decrease in Goodyear 





prices since 1910 of more than 60 per cent. 





Remember—-Goodyear quality is at its peak. 






These prices, divided by your speedometer read- 





ing, tell the story. 






Now is the time to buy. 









32 x 3'5 All-Weather 33x 41% All-Weather 


pei te 610.95 Traded $25.50 Fred Cord $42.85 









30 x 3% All-Weather 32x4 All-Weather 44 x 416 All-Weather 

Tread Fabric $ 1 4.7 5 Tread Cord s 32. 40 Tread Cord $4 3.90 

30 x 346 All-Weather j3u4 ¥ Weather 3Sx5 All-Weather 

Tread Cord $ 1 8.00 Tread Core $. 33. 40 Tread Cord $54.75 
eas acturer's lax extra 






GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce 
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All the poetry and romance that en- 
shrine the wedding day are preserved 
throughout life by Gifts that Last. 








(2 MMENCEMENT, with its joy 


and inspiration, is an achievement 











deserving of every honor. 


A gift of Jewelry at this happy hour 





superbly expresses your recognition of 
worthy effort. Through all the future 
years it will reflect, in never-changing 
charm and never-lessening intrinsic 
value, the sentiment of the occasion. 
Gifts, from the simplest trinket to the 
bejeweled adornment, can be pur- 
chased at your jeweler’s at agreeably 
modest prices, You can depend on his 
good taste to aid you in your selection. 


Let Your “feweler » Pe | OT 
Suggest a Graduation Gift SCE S 





DIAMONDS S . PRECIOUS STONES . JEWELRY WATCHES . CLOCKS SILVERWARE 
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“The big-city banker never does have 
the same first-hand knowledge of his cus- 
tomers that the country banker does,”’ he 
answered. “That is the main difference 
between city and —T banking.” 

“You mean, then,’ persisted, “that 
the city banker has to rely on credit-agency 
reports alone when he puts out his money? 
That the personal note doesn’t enter into 
big-city transactions?” 

“IT don’t mean that at all,” the banker 
answered. ‘The big-city banker has to 
consider every «ng of his loans just as 
closely as does his country contemporary, 
including the personality of the man who 
does the borrowing. The only difference is 
this: The small-town banker gets his in- 
formation through personal contact. The 
big-city banker cannot do that. He has got 
to organize his sources of information. 

“T think I can explain it from my own 
experience. When I first got into the bank- 
ing business in my home town we were a 
very small community. By the time I got 
to be cashier I knew every man, woman 
and child in the place. If a storekeeper 
came into the bank and asked for a line of 
credit I would tell him to bring in his books 
and let me see them. I knew how much 
rent he was p aying and how much business 
he ought to do in proportion to his ex- 
penses. I could look in his charge book 
and tell as well as the merchant himself 
how many of the charges were good and 
how many would have to be crossed off 
the book at the end of the year. With the 
farmer trade it was the same way. A man 
might come in from the country and say he 
wanted to borrow a hundred dollars and 
give a chattel mortgage on a span of mules 
as security. 

“‘T would walk around to the wagon yard 
and take a look at the animals to see if they 
appeared worth the money. I knew already 
their owner's record; if he was the kind of 
man who would not substitute a less desir- 
able span of mules in case of a crisis, I took 
him back to the bank with me and gave 
him the money. 

“But our town grew, and with it the 
volume of business we did in the bank. 
I could not any longer spare the time to 


make these personal first-hand investiga- 
tions, I had to form an cnpalation that 
could do the work for me. I had a man 
who understood the mercantile business 
and trusted his judgment in reporting on 
the condition of merchants who wanted 
loans, and another man who knew farming 
problems to get me information about 
country borrowers. All I had to do then | 
was to go over any information they brought | 
me; I could come to an intelligent decision | 
on any problem in ten minutes, where be- | 
fore it might have taken me half a day. 
“My own earning capacity was of course 
increased in proportion. Somehow the | 
board of directors of this city institution 
learned that I had a capacity for makin 
profit out of other people’s work, and I 
suppose that is the reason they made me 
the offer to come here. My work is exactly 
the same as I had developed it in the home 
town, only it is carried on in wider compass. 
I don’t have to know the people who bor- 
row from us. I only have to know that the 
man I send to get information has sound 


a cone 
e banker turned to his desk and showed 
me a sheaf of papers. 

“There is an example right here,”’ he 
said. ‘A bank in the Texas cattle country 
wants a hundred thousand dollars from us 
and has sent us a bunch of its own cus- 
tomers’ notes as security. I suppose these 
notes are all good; but it is my duty to 
make sure of it. Among the lot there is, 
for instance, a note signed by a cattleman 
who has given a chattel mortgage on a 
thousand steers as security. ight now 
I have a man looking over that bunch of 
steers. If he oe that they are not in 
good shape, or if there is any doubt about 
their being worth the loan, I shall write the 
Texas bank to send us another customer's 
note backed up by other security. I can’t 

‘0 to Texas to look after the safety of my 
oans, but I can pick out men who are 
capable of doing such thin 

“T guess that is about all. 1 there is to it. 
If I didn’t have the organizing faculty I 
should have no business running the affairs 
of a big-city institution. The place for me 
would be in a small town, where I could 
look after everything personally.” 

| 
| 





Everybody’s Business 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


High Cost of Letter Writing 


HY don’t you prepare a story dealing 

with the high cost of writing a business 
letter? It’s a subject that very few people 
know much about. Nine executives out of 
ten are of the opinion that the average cost 
of writing an ordinary, everyday business 
communication amounts to only a trifling 
sum—certainly not more than two or three 
cents—whereas the actual charges in- 
curred by the majority of concerns in 
writing letters amount to a figure that is 
surprisingly large.” 

Such were the remarks of one of my 
friends recently, and as a result I started 
to ask questions of others concerning the 
cost of letter writing. 

The first man of whem I inquired replied 
that he didn’t know exactly what it cost in 
his office to write a letter of average length 
and importance, but he felt sure that the 
expense was no more than four or five 
cents a letter, if that much. Several other 
business men estimated the cost of writing 
a letter to be anywhere from four to twelve 
cents. None of them had made a careful 
investigation, so - course they were only 
guessing. Later I met a government offi- 
cial who had given close attention to the 
problem and was even then working on a 
plan to reduce correspondence charges in 
his office. His most recent analysis showed 
that the cost of writing a letter in his 
bureau in Washington was slightly in ex- 
cess of ten cents, and it was his opinion that 
the results he had obtained along this line 
were far better than those in most other 
government offices. 

These preliminary inquiries were suffi- 
cient to start me on a search for more de- 
tailed and definite information, and I am 
sure that some of the facts discovered will 
prove of interest to business men in general 
and will perhaps encourage many of them 
to undertake research of their own. 
Whether times are good or bad, there is 


one problem that is ever deserving of close 
attention, and that is ways and means to 
decrease the cost of doing business. Letter | 
writing, as will be shown, is an item of no 
small consequence. 

Fact Number One is: Most business 
houses do not consider the cost of produc- 
ing their letters at all, the popular impres- | 
sion being that the two-cent stamp affixed | 
to the envelope represents the greatest | 
item of expense aside from the stenog- | 
rapher’r salary. 

Fact Number Two is: The firms which | 
have gone into the matter of letter writing 
on_a so-called scientific-cost-analysis basis | 
differ materially in the items of overhead 
charged against the stenographic depart- 
ment. Many smaller companies employ 
only two or three stenographers, and these 
are partly engaged in other office routine, 
such as filing, ledger work, and the like. 

Frequently in such cases the stenographic 
and transcribing work is considered as only 
an important part of the day’s work, and 
therefore these companies do not feel that 
it is necessary to isolate costs incurred in 
the production of letters. 

Where stenographers are kept steadily 
at work dictating and transcribing letters 
the element of cost assumes quite signifi- 
cant proportions. One large banking house 
in the financial district of New York City, 
on examining the problem, made the 
startling discovery that each letter repre- 
sen‘ed an actual financial outlay of forty 
cents. This particular concern pays its 
stenographers comparatively high salaries, 
uses expensive stationery and occupies 
quarters for which it pays a large rental. 

One of the large insurance companies | 
does much better than this, its analyzed 
cost of producing letters being sixteen 
cents apiece for the stenographic method 
and eleven cents apiece for the dictating- 
machine method. hese figures represent 
the aver for an entire year. The inter- 
esting point in this comparison is that the 
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BRAKES ! 


VERY time you see this out- 

thrust hand to signal a turn, a 

stop or a danger, think of the dam- 

age and injury if your brakes fail! 

Brakes are safer and last longer 

with Johns-Manville Non-Burn 
Asbestos Brake Lining. 














and its allied products 





Send for our booklet, ‘‘ Care of Brakes.” 






INSULATION perry : 
BRAKE LININGS You will find it a mighty useful addition 
ROOFINGS to your door-pocket library. Write to 





PACKINGS 





Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue 
at 41st Street, New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


NON ~BURN 


Asbestos Brake Lining 


ARE RRR to 
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Why You Should Change 


Your Spark Plugs Now 


Most engine troubles come from worn- 
out or incorrectly designed spark plugs. 


if your car starts hard, don’t run the 
battery down; if it splutters and runs 
jerkily, if it misses on the hills and at 
high speed, don’t blame it on the car- 
buretor or piston rings. 


Probably all you need is a new set of 
AC Spark Plugs. 


Go to any good dealer and tell him you 
want a set of AC Plugs specially de- 
signed for your car. 


Then see the difference in performance! 


Most manufacturers of costly cars, 
trucks and tractors equip their engines 
with AC Spark Plugs because they 
know there is nothing like the old reli- 
able AC to make a motor run smoothly. 


Race drivers, aviators, speed-boat pilots 
also insist that their engines be AC- 
equipped. 

You can’t go wrong if you follow these 
experts. 

Ask for and see that you get the genu- 
ine AC Spark Plugs specially designed 
for your car. 


Ford Owners :—The AC 1075 for Ford 
_ engines is the plug you should use. It 
has our patented wire clip for the Ford 
terminal, our new design electrode 
which prevents oil from lodging in the 
spark gap and the famous AC Carbon 
Proof porcelain. If your Ford dealer 
will not supply you any other good 
dealer can meet your needs. 
AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGehigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. 
No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


The Standard Spark 
Plug of the World 


| 
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os difference in the cost of producing 
etters by the banking house and the insur- 
ance company is pr bly due to the fact 
that the financial institution pays its 
stenographers straight salaries, while the 
insurance company pays its girls, who use 
dictating machines when transcribing, one- 
half cent a line based on sixty spaces to the 
line, the date, salutation and close of the 
letter counting as two lines. 

It is rather unusual for typists to be 
aid on a line basis when employed regu- 
arly by some business house, and so far 
as aa discover there is but one other 
large corporation in New York City that 
pays its typists on this same basis or rate 
of one-half cent a line. Both of these cor- 


| porations use dictating machines. 


It appears to be an established fact that 
in the larger concerns, where considerable 
typing and correspondence are performed, 
dictating machines are fast supplanting the 
old-time stenographer with notebook and 
pencil. One large educational institution 


| which employs thirty-seven operators, 


both stenographers and _ typists, has 
analyzed its. production of letters and 


| learned that the notebook operator pro- 
duces but 300 lines a day as against 800 


| with dictating machines. 


| respondence, and 


turned out daily by the typists working 
It should not be 
inferred from this, however, that the ma- 
chines excel in all cases. The notebook 
stenographer remains supreme in certain 


| fields. Many executives use code or para- 


in handling their cor- 
in such cases prefer the 
personal touch whereby they can hand 
over the letters from correspondents, at the 


graph systems 


| same time commenting briefly and pri- 


| written. 


| sten 
| accordingly. 





vately on the nature of the reply to be 
Thousands of executives do no 
more than indicate in a few words the kin. 
of an answer each letter is to have, and the 
rapher is expected to frame the reply 
But for routine work in a 
large corporation the mechanical devices 
for receiving and = dictation un- 
doubtedly possess advantages. 

Interesting facts resul from one ex- 
amination of a large Eastern corporation, 
where it was found that four notebook 
stenographers had all they could do to take 
the dictation of twelve men, while five 
typists using the reproducing-machine 
method turned out with ease the dictation 
of sixty men. This same investigation dis- 
closed that the average stenographer 
writes twenty-two letters a day, while the 
busy dictating-machine operator turns out 
sixty-five. 

A large automobile-manufacturing con- 
cern in making an analysis of its corre- 
spondence costs found that the expense 
incurred in writing an average letter 
totaled nearly nineteen cents. This com- 
pany sends out approximately 5000 letters 
a day, and maeore both stenographers and 
dictating-machine operators. Sixty to 
eighty correspondents are employed, either 
whole or part time, and there is a transcrib- 
ing force of twenty-five girls utilized to 
write letters from machine dictation. 
ae that a half-page letter was the 
average length of the company’s written 
communications, the following costs were 
compiled for letters transcribed from dic- 
tating machines: 


| Mail room 
| Dictation 
| Cylinders 


Letterheads 


| Envelopes 

| Carbon paper 

| Copy sheet 

| Typewriter—interest, depreciation, repairs . 


0005 
Dictating machine—interest, depreciation, re- 
pairs 
Transcribing 
Supervision 


| Space, heat, light, 


As before stated, the foregoing costs 
cover the charges resulting when dictating 
machines are used. The company in ques- 
tion found that in its stenographic work, 


| where such machines are not used, most 
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items of cost are practically the same for 
both methods, only the cylinders and the 
cost, interest, depreciation and repairs on 
the reproducing machines being eliminated. 
The investigation showed that in straight 
stenographie work the cost of transcribing 
is doubled when machines are not used, 
and of course the charge for floor space 
is likewise doubled. These charges make 
the stenographic costs about $0.2484 a 
letter written from shorthand notes, as 
ee with $0.1898 with reproducing 
machines. 

In arriving at the results stated the in- 
vestigators included collections from and 
deliveries to the post office in the mail-room 
costs. These also included the labor charge 
in handling incoming mail, opening, sort- 
ing and distributing. Much difficulty was 
experienced in getting an average figure to 
cover dictation costs, because some cor- 
respondents are very slow, while others dic- 
tate rapidly. Furthermore, it was neces- 
sary to arrive at a figure that would 
approximate an average salary for those 
who dictate letters. As to the cost of 
phonograph cylinders, this was worked out 
on the basis that each cylinder would con- 
tain 800 letters. In the matter of tran- 
scribing it was assumed that « half-page 
letter contains fifteen square inches, which 
includes the date, name, address and salu- 
tation. It was further estimated that an 
average typist costs thirty cents a 100 
square inches of work done, and this figures 
out at about $0.045 for each letter. The 
cost of supervision includes clerical work, 
shaving records and the distribution and 
collection of letters and cylinders. The 
charge for space, heat, light and power was 

on an assumed cost of forty cents a 
square foot annually, and the space utilized 
for dictation, transcription, filing and mail- 
ing was estimated to be about 24,000 
square feet, or the equivalent of a square 
room each side of which would be approxi- 
mately 155 feet. The filing costs were 
based on the handling of 1000 pieces daily 
by each clerk. 

In every analysis of this subject it is 
essential that the company making the 
investigation shall carefully construct a 
program that will call for an investigation 
of each and every item that should be 
charged under the head of correspondence. 
The insurance company earlier alluded to, 
which went exhaustively into the subject, 
charges against each operator the desk, 
chair, typewriter, floor space occupied at 
so much a square foot, salary, lunches and 
lockers. In departments where the dic- 
tating machines are employed the cost of 
the machine is added. This concern 
charges only $2.25 a year for thirty square 
feet of floor space, which obviously is un- 
usually low. It is able to write in such a 
low charge for floor space because the 
company owns its own building. 

One authority arrives at the interesting 
conclusion that if we consider only the case 
of a very large corporation which sends 
out several thousand letters each day, and 
that if we further assume that in such an 
instance the she phen gs machine is the 
quickest method and has a value of, say, 
100 per cent, then analysis shows that note- 
book dictation is 80 per cent efficient, a 
soft pencil 70 per cent, fountain pen with 
selected point 65 per cent, improved ball- 
pointed [ pe 55 per cent, while the old- 
fashioned steel pen for letter writing is only 
40 per cent efficient, as compared with 
results obtained when a mechanical dic- 
tating device is employed. 

Few business men know what it actually 
costs to write the routine letters they send 
out each day. This is especially true in the 
matter of sales letters, which are often pro- 
duced in such large volume. Many execu- 
tives will contend that their letters cost 
only five or six cents each, whereas if they 
would carefully investigate the matter and 
take into consideration the many items of 
expense which they have never charged to 
the cost of letter writing, they would be 
astonished by the results of their research. 
At any rate, here is a subject to think 
about and experiment with in these days 
of slackened trade. If it costs twenty cents 
to write a letter, no wonder the telephone 
lines are congested with business. 
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| Write for folder— 
‘‘The Most Complete Fire 
Protection Ever Built,” 
and name of dealer in 
your section. 


Dealers 


can build a bigger busi- 
4 ness, a more profitable 
business, with the Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Company’s exclusive 
agency. Write for details. 
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| Herring-Hall-Marvin 
| Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 
} 

| 
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Designers and Builders of 
Safes and Bank Vaults. 
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A Revolutionary Advance in Safe Building 


ULMINATING eighty years of progress in safe manu- 
facture, the Herring-Hall-Marvin organization now 
offers in the New Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe a degree of pro- 
tection from fire that goes far beyond previously recognized 
standards and provides a measure of safety heretofore con- 
sidered impossible. 


Briefly, we have built a safe which our exhaustive tests 
show conclusively will go clear through the worst fire that 
may be expected. This safe proved its capacity to withstand 
a heat ranging up to 2100 degrees Fahrenheit over a period 
of five and one-quarter hours, with a temperature of only 
300 degrees inside. This is one and one-quarter hours longer 
than is necessary to secure the “‘A’’ Label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. This is thirty per cent more 
protection than is considered the standard. 


In addition to its power of heat resistance we have given 
the New Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe sufficient structural 
strength to stand up under falling debris and steel work; to 


Herring 








resist explosions; to withstand sudden cooling by water 
when at white heat. The most destructive fire does not pre- 
sent a single element which the New Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe has not been prepared to meet. 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., have formally ap- 
proved this new safe; the sixteen larger models bear their 
“A” Label, the six smaller models their “‘B’’ Label. But 
what is more important, this safe realizes to the full the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin idea/ of what protection should be; 
it gives the user the practical protection he should have 
rather than the protection which might be theoretically 
adequate; it gives this new measure of protection that goes 
clear through the fire. 


The widest variety of interchangeable equipment is pro- 
vided for the interior of this new safe. The arrangement 
you require will be furnished. Find out the particular model 
of the safe that will meet your needs and get this greater 
protection. Sold by representative dealers. 


E NEW. 


all-Warvin 


SAFE 
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PERFECTED FOR YOU 


The House of Squibb came into being for the purpose of furnishing 
to tue medical profession chemical and pharmaceutical products of 
known purity and dependability. 


Naturally, during more than half a century of endeavor, the variety 
of Squibb Products has increased. It was inevitable that physicians 
should request that Squibb knowledge and skill be directed also to the 
manufacture of finer household and toilet products. 


If, in your selection of such important daily toilet requisites as talcum 
powder, cold cream and dental cream, you depend upon Squibb knowl- 
edge and professional skill your confidence will be rewarded with products 
whose quality yields entire satisfaction. 


SQUIBB’S TALCUM POWDER —To the woman who understands the 
true uses of talcum powder as a boudoir necessity, the Squibb product is 
indispensable. Its delightful smoothness and delicacy are the results of 
Squibb’s perfected methods of preparation applied to the finest Italian Tale. 


Boudoir, Carnation and Violet are the perfumes from which you may 
choose—also Unscented talcum for those who prefer it. 


General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 





SQUIBB’S COLD CREAM-—Every ingredient in this perfect toilet requisite 
is tested—the materials combined in proper and scientific manner. Even the 
perfume is especially prepared in the Squibb Laboratory. There can be no com- 
parison between Squibb’s Cold Cream and the inferior commercial product. 
To use it is to understand what Squibb knowledge has done for the care and 
preservation of a smooth and healthy skin. 


SQUIBB’S MAGNESIA DENTAL CREAM=~In this product Squibb has 
met the demands of dental authorities for a dentifrice known to be absolutely 
safe and correct in composition. Its base is Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, pre- 
scribed by physicians and dentists for the protection of the teeth; it cleans, 
polishes and preserves without the use of injurious substances. Rigid chemical 
control insures the fitness and purity of every ingredient used. Young children 
can use Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream with perfect safety. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


Canadian Laboratories: M@ RELIABILITY B\ Toronto, Ontario 


{ 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of 
Soda — exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter 
taste. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 
—a soft and protective 
powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—select- 
ed oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure 
(Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Squibb’s Pure Spices — 
specially selected by 
laboratory tests for their 
full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through 
druggists.) 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Brunswick, N. J. 
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THE TROUBLES OF THE HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


they don’t even know what is going on be- 
fore their eyes when the House is in session. 
They are nearly as ignorant of what it’s 
all about and of what it means as arethe 
people in the galleries. 

Many of them make no effort whatever 
to decide the merits of a question for them- 
selves; all their efforts are devoted to cock- 
ing their ears to the demands of people 
from their districts. That is why the or- 
ganized demands of small special interests 
frequently receive more attention in Con- 
gress than the unorganized and inarticulate 
demands of the majority. Many congress- 
men are not big enough to find out by 
their own mental efforts what it is that their 
people ought to have. The frantic efforts 
of one of these men to force on his con- 
stituents the things that he thinks they 
want instead of the things they ought to 
have is about on a par with a mother who 
lets a three-year-old child eat his fill of 
ice-cream cones, mince pie, chocolate creams 
and bananas. Such a mother, according 
to the leading authorities on child life, 
ought to be confined in some institution 
where she could do no more harm. The 
same thing goes for the boob congressman. 

Unfortunately they are almost never 
confined to institutions; and the system 
of the House is such that if they succeed 
in staying there for a sufficient length of 
time they are automatically placed at the 
heads of committees. This is the celebrated 
seniority system, which isn’t so bad a sys- 
tem as a lot of people think it is. One of the 
most popular arguments against the senior- 
ity system is that it can be compared to 
some big business concern, like the Steel 
Corporation, elevating a dub bookkeeper 
to the position of plant manager because 
he had n with the company six months 
longer than a much more capable man. 
Sometimes this argument is justified. More 
often it isn’t; for the oldest member of a 
cominittee in point of service is, in the 
long run, the most valuable. The only 
reward for long, arduous and disagreeable 
work in the stuffy confines of committee 
rooms is advancement as a result of faith- 
fulness. If the hope of advancement is 
eliminated the average committeeman be- 
comes about as enthusiastic over his work 
as a stuffed trout would be. 


Guesses at Public Opinion 


Too frequently, however, a perfect speci- 
men of the dodo family succeeds in staying 
in Congress for a sufficient length of time 
to rise to the head of a committee that is 
responsible for a matter that touches the 
country’s pocketbook or something equally 
important. Under his leadership the com- 
mittee invariably does the wrong thing. 
It does it at the wrong time. Or else it 
doesn’t do anything when it ought to be 
doing a thousand things. It squirms and 
dodges and evades, and everybody hates 
it with a deep and searing intensity. Every- 
thing is the fault of the one boob who has 
been in Congress a little longer than the 
others. There might be twenty experts on 
the committee, but none of them could 
oust the chairman or make him change his 
one-idea mind. 

As a result of two or three boob com- 
mittee chairmen and so-called leaders, the 
House of Representatives frequently makes 
a spectacle of itself. On a Wednesday it is 
for a certain measure. On Thursday morn- 
ing the papers attack it violently for its 
stand, and prominent citizens write vitri- 
olic letters to their congressmen. On Fri- 
day, as a result, it changes its mind and 
comes out against the measure. But it 
hasn’t the courage to come out firmly. It 
passes the measure in such a raw and 
unfinished state that in order to make it 
worth anything the Senate must tinker it 
up, apply patches, and finally accept the 
blame for the weak spots. 

The reason for this lack of courage is as 
follows: Every congressman wants to stay 
in Congress. Occasionally a man comes 
along who refuses to run for reélection. 
Such instances, however, are rare. Gen- 
erally speaking, every congressman wants 
to stay in Congress. Sometimes he wants 
to stay because it makes him feel impor- 
tant, sometimes he wants to stay because 
he needs the money, and sometimes he 
wants to stay because the only way in 
which he can ever hope to become an in- 
fluential congressman is to stick in Con- 
gress. The only way in which he can stay 


beyond his first two-yesr term is to be 
reélected for another two-year term. Con- 
sequently every congressman is trying to 
be reélected. A few sometimes deliberately 
vote for measures that they believe their 
constituents ought to have but that their 
constituents do not want. But the majority 
of them will vote for almost anything under 
the sun that their constituents seem to de- 
mand. 

That is the reason for the great success 
of the propagandists, better known as or- 
ganized minorities, with Congress. If any 
group of people can so organize themselves 
and so bring pressure to bear on any con- 
gressman that he is persuaded they repre- 
sent the sentiment of his district he will 
almost invariably vote for what they ask. 
If a society were to be formed in this coun- 
try to force every girl between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen to wear light coffee- 
colored stockings and shoes, and if this 
society were able to persuade five thousand 
persons in each congressional district to 
write to their congressman insisting that 
said stockings and shoes be worn by all 
girls, there would be at least three hundred 
and seventy-five members of the House to 
think that these messages represented a 
great popular demand. In trembling voices 
they would assure one another that if they 
didn’t accede to the demand their names 


in the next election would be Mud or | 


something worse. 

Unless an organized opposition were 
made to the nuts who advocated coffee- 
colored stockings and shoes some wild- 


eyed flitterbrain would introduce a bill | 


making these things compulsory for flap- 


pers and novitiate flappers, and the bill | 


would pass. 


The Power of Minorities 


What bothers these congressmen is how | 


a measure will affect them, not how it will 


affect their people or the nation. Yet for | 
some peculiar reason a majority of the men | 
in the House of Representatives are unable | 


to distinguish between the true sentiment 
of their districts and the fake senti- 
ment represented by a few hundred letters 
from the members of an interested organi- 


zation. Consequently they are perpetually | 


voting for what they think are popular 


measures in order to get votes in the next | 
election, only to find that they could have | 
voted the other way without damaging 


their chances for reélection at all. 


Viscount Bryce, one of the keenest and | 
most dispassionate observers of American | 
ae a wrote of Congress that “in the | 

andling of national finance it is alternately | 
narrow-minded in its parsimony and ex- | 


travagant in its efforts to propitiate some 
class or locality. The monstrous waste of 
money on war pensions, a waste for which 
both parties are almost equally to blame, 
was prompted by mere vote-catching.”” A 
perfect sample of this same procedure may 
be seen in the recent attempt of the House 
to cut expenses by reducing the size of the 
Army and Navy to a point that imperiled 
the national defense, and its determination 
at the same time to pass a bonus bill that 
would leave the great American taxpayer 
as bruised as though he had passed over 
Niagara Falls in a butter firkin. 

The efforts of congressmen to “pro- 
pitiate some class or locality,’’ as noted by 
Viscount Bryce, has resulted in the forma- 
tion of legislative blocs—the proper defini- 
tion of bloc, in this sense, being ‘the small 
offspring of large blockheads.”’ Even foreign 
governments are waking up to the delight- 
ful opportunities opened up to them by the 
extreme and ever-present eagerness of Amer- 
ican congressmen to propitiate some class 
or locality; and the logical outcome of this 
bloc and blockhead business in the not dis- 
tant future is a House of Representatives 
made up of many separate blocs, all block- 
ing vigorously in different directions, in the 
manner of corresponding legislative bodies 
in several European countries. 

The proceedings of these European legis- 
lative bodies, in which no single bloc or 
party is large enough to control a majority, 
are very like large and successful dog fights 
The sounds that come from them are dog- 
fight sounds; and the results obtained by 
them are about as valuable. 

Arecent ChicagoTribune dispatch stated: 
“The activities of foreign diplomats in the 
United States in lining up the nationals of 
theirrespective countriesfor organizing solid 
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O write that two twenty-five dollar machines 

can save almost $4,000 a year may seem an ex- 

aggeration. Yet this was the experience of a 
large New Jersey plant which purchased two Clipper 
Belt Lacers. Following are figures supplied by the 
cost equipment engineer: 


To lace belts by hand cost them in idle men and ma- 
chine time and material $4,350 a year. Only 9455 a 
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the Clipper method not only reduces the time to lace 
a broken belt but it actually makes a 50% reduction 
in the number of lacing operations. 


The Clipper method is speedy. Any operative can 
lace a belt in three minutes with a Clipper. The 
Clipper joint outlasts two or three hand lacings be- 
cause it is anchored by interlaced hooks sunk deep 
into the belt. 


We stand ready to supply you with authentic, cost- 
sheet data from Clipper users which is convincing 
proof that the Clipper method of lacing belts does 
reduce operating costs. It’s free upon request. 
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votes in American political campaigns is 

| being freely discussed in European cir- 
| cles. The Italians, Greeks, Ger- 
| mans, Poles and Czecho-Slovaks all are 
engaged in consolidating their former na- 
tionals to vote solidly henceforth.” 

Thus, in time, unless the members of the 
House improve in character and backbone, 
the people of the country will be edified by 
an 1.W.W. Bloc sitting at the extreme left 
of the House, a Parlor Bolshevik Bloc sit- 
ting next, a Dayli ight Saving Bloc next; and 
then, scattered in iscriminately in the audi- 
torium, a Czecho-Slovak Bloc, an Anti- 
Bobbed-Hair Bloc, an Italian Bloc, a Hotel 
Owners Bloc, a seagey oe Bloc, a Filipino 
Independence Bloc, a Polish Bloc, a Three 
Per Cent Beer Bloc, a German Bloc, a 
Bootleggers’ Bloc, a Russian Refugee Bloc, 
an Unrestricted Immigration Bloc, a Fliv- 
ver Owners’ Bloc, a New York City Bloc, 
a Lithuanian Bloc, an Esthonian Bloc, a 
Theatrical Managers’ Bloc, and what not. 
The only thing lacking will be a Native- 
American Bloc. 

It is a generally accepted fact that the 
country gets about what it deserves in the 
line of representation. When a city, for 
example, elects a cheap, ignorant, blatant 
ass as its mayor the city deserves that sort 
of mayor. This is a country of majority 
rule; and if the majority insists on picking 
stupid, incompetent men, then the ma- 
jority is uneducated, incompetent and stu- 
pid as well. And it might remarked in 
passing that if the majority is not fit to 
determine its own policies popular govern- 
ment is a failure. 

The same thing holds true in the matter 
of congressmen. If a congressional district 
has picked a lightweight or a fatheaded or 
a poorly balanced congressman, and has 
kept returning him to Congress for such a 
long time that he has become, through the 
seniority system, an important committee 
chairman whose ideas and decisions must 
be accepted by the whole House, then the 
majority of people in that congressional 
district that elected him are incompetent 
dubs and fatuous hoddydoddies. 


Stay-at-Home Voters 


There is a ward in Boston, a city once 
noted as a center of culture and refinement, 
whose blue-stockinged residents read the 
Transcript nightly with religious fervor, 
and rail bitterly against the low quality of 
the men who have been known to obtain a 
foothold in Boston’s city government. Yet 
these people can be depended on for only 
one thing on election day: They can be 
depended on to stay away from the polls. 
They are even worse—men and women, 
too—than the gullible folk who vote for a 
man because he has pretty hair or a rich 
mellifluous voice and makes lots of pretty 
promises; or than the ignorant naturalized 
Americans who vote for a man ause the 
boss told ’em to; or than the other dolts 
who vote for a congressman merely be- 
cause he supplies vegetable seeds or is a 
pension getter. They know how to vote for 

ood men, and then don’t do it. They de- 
serve exactly what they receive in the mat- 
ter of bad government. Boston is not 
alone in this respect. Every American city 
has a similar ward. 

As has been said, there are four hundred 
and thirty-five members of the House, and 
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that’s at least two hundred too many. 
Once upon a time the House had a reason- 
able number of members. If a member 
wished to do so he had a fair chance to 
introduce legislation and debate it. Just 
before the Civil War the House had two 
hundred and forty-three members. In 1870 
it had two hundred and ninety-three mem- 
bers. There were three hundred and thirty- 
two in 1880, three hundred and fifty-seven 
in 1890, three hundred and ninety-one in 
ne and four hundred and thirty-five in 
1910. 

The increases come about through the 
rapid increase in population of the coun- 
try. Following each census Congress sees 
that Maine, for example, hasn’t grown, but 
that New York has added a few million 
people with the assistance of immigration 
and other matters. So Congress, arguing 
that each congressman should represent an 
equal number of people, orders that Maine 
shall keep her old number of congressmen 
but that New York shall have four new 
congressmen to take care of her increased 
population. 

There is another way out of it of course; 
she can order that New York shall retain 
her old number of congressmen, and that 
Maine shall drop one of her four members, 
so that the proper ratio of congressmen to 
population thal! be preserved. Congress- 
men are very reluctant to vote to drop one 
of their members, however, on the principle 
of Drop not that ye be not dropped. 


Bourke Cockran’s Complaint 


The result of a legislative body composed 
of four hundred and thirty-five members is 
little short of ghastly. In order to get any 
business transacted it passes rules that pre- 
vent its members from talking or otherwise 
delaying the proceedings. All power is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few men who 
are known as leaders, which is a polite 
name for boss. These leaders run the 
House. They say what legislation shall be 
considered and who shall be allowed to 
speak on it. Sometimes vital bills are 
shoved through the House in one day’s 
time, the result being that neither the 
House nor the nation has a chance to give 
_ the careful thought that they should 

ave, 

The distinguished and eloquent gentleman 
from New Pork Mr. Bourke Cockran, 
emitted a wild worl of protest not long ago. 
“T know of nothing more deplorable,’’ he 
declared, “‘than the condition of this House 
to-day. It has virtually ceased to exist as a 
legislative body. 

“It is allowed to do nothing but vote yes 
or no upon proposals formulated by the 
Committee on Rules under conditions which 
preclude the offering of an amendment by 
any member, with the result that legisla- 
tion of momentous importance is forced 
through this body by methods that savor 
more of comic opera than of serious govern- 
mental procedure.” 

And now the House leaders, knowing and 
having repeatedly admitted that the un- 
wieldy size of the House increases absentee- 
ism, discourages individual activity and 
concentrates the work and power of the 
House in a few hands—hands too fre- 
quently incompetent—wish to increase its 
numbers again and give it a membership 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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“These old vessels, after fifty years’ service, will stand four 
| times as much as new barges. They were built,” said the old 
i sea captain recently. 

fi “I'd rather go to sea today in a clipper ship made into a coal 
| | barge than in the finest, brand-new carrier afloat.’ 

if! “‘This is a Copper spike from the old J. B. Walker. Exposed to 
salt water for fifty years and it’s as good as ever.” 


—From a newspaper interview 


The same old metal, Copper the Everlasting, is serving mankind today as 
it has for ages. 

Yesterday, the Copper spike—‘‘Exposed to salt water for fifty years, 
i it’s as good as ever.” 

} Today, Copper is giving the same expense-proof service in the Copper 
} roof (in shingles, standing seam, or any style you prefer), in Copper spout- 
' ing, in Copper flashing, in Copper wire screening, and—as the principal 
constituent of the alloys Brass and Bronze—in Brass plumbing and in 
/ Brass and Bronze hardware. 

/ Use Copper, and fifty years from now you will say, as the old sea captain 
| did, “It’s as good as ever.” Copper, Brass and Bronze 
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| apportionment bill. 
| provides for an ‘apportionment according 
| to number’ and a ‘census every ten years.’ 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

of four hundred and sixty. At the present 
time a roll call takes twenty-five minutes; 
and when the Democrats are trying to keep 
the Republicans from getting to what they 
consider an offensive piece of legislation 
they raise points of order and points of no 
quorum that necessitate seven or eight 
roll calls in slow and stately succession. If 
the House increases its membership many 
more times the roll call will take all day and 
leave no time in which to do business. 

The leaders’ argument in favor of the 
increase is that twenty-five members more 
or less won't make any difference. The 
same old whiskered argument has been 
used ever since the membership of the 
House passed three hundred, and has 
always been true, because even a member- 
ship of three hundred is too large to permit 
intelligent deliberation. Their real reasons 
are that the twenty-five new members 
will strengthen the hold of the party in the 
House, and that some of the boys wan! to 
come back to Congress instead of staying 
back home and earning their living in the 
old, tiresome, humdrum way. Congress- 


| man Nelson, of Wisconsin, blew the lid 


neatly from the latter group of serious 
thinkers in the following cold and unen- 


| thusiastic manner: 


“My first proposition is that to evade 
the Constitution is the chief purpose of this 


Article 1, section 2, 


It is to evade this section that the House 
membership is increased. The mischief 
behind this evasion consists first of self- 
interest, This self-interest arises because 
of the change of population. Thus at the 


| present time the states of Indiana, lowa, 


| Missouri, 


Kentucky, 
Nebraska, 


Maine, 
Rhode 


Mississippi, 
Island and 


Kansas, 


| Vermont, having failed to keep pace in 
| population, will each lose one member 


oc: 
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Missouri, two—to other states that have 


| moved ahead in population. The members 


from these states are keenly affected by 
anticipated loss of their seats. No one 
knows beforehand who will be the victim. 
These generally group themselves together, 
therefore, to evade the Constitution by in- 


| creasing the membership. Self-interest ap- 


peals to fellow members for sympathy and 
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aid. Usually this sympathy is successfully 
worked, and always self-interest seeks the 
aid of political expediency. The claim is 
put forward that by the increase of mem- 
bership party success in various forms will 
be promoted; so that a most powerful 
group is thus organized with self-interest 
at the center, supported by the evils of 
partiality and of political expediency.” 

As the House has increased in member- 
ship its members have shrunk in stature. 
In the good old days the House used to be 
as important as the Senate—if not more 
so. Everybody recognizes that practically 
all congressmen, in the districts that they 
represent, are prominent and important 
and popular men. In Washington, as the 
House has increased in size the individual 
members have diminished in importance 
until even congressmen themselves fre- 
quently moan that a congressman ranks 
below almost every other form of human 
life in popular estimation. 

The country at large knows only two or 
three representatives by reputation. Visi- 
tors to the House Gallery know about Joe 
Cannon because of his past exploits. They 
know about Nick Longworth, not because 
of the very high ability which he really 
possesses, but because he married Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s daughter. They know 
about Volstead, because his name is at- 
tached to the well-known act that put the 
teeth in the Prohibition Amendment. They 
know about Bourke Cockran because of 
his golden tongue. But they stare in un- 
comprehending silence or ask blankly 
“* Who's he?”’ when their guides point out to 
them such persons as Jim Mann, of Illinois; 
Martin Madden, of Illinois; Philip P.Camp- 
bell, of Kansas; Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio; 
Joe Walsh, of Massachusetts; Sydney 
Anderson, of Minnesota; Frank Greene, 
of Vermont; Joseph Fordney, of Michigan; 
Frank Mondell, of Wyoming; Frederick 
H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, the Speaker 
of the House; Finis J. Garrett, of Ten- 
nessee; Edward Pou, of North Carolina; 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina; Joseph 
Byrns, of Tennessee; Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas; Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia; or 
William A. Oldfield, of Arkansas. Yet the 
latter gentlemen, with the addition of 
Bourke Cockran, of New York, and Nick 
Longworth, of Ohio, are leaders of the 
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House. Few in the galleries ever heard 
of Samuel E. Winslow, of Massachusetts; 
or John Q. Tilson, of Connecticut; or Otis 
Wingo, of Arkansas; or Walton Moore, of 
Virginia; yet these are men who are rapidly 
rising to leadership. 

One of the reasons for this entire lack of 
knowledge concerning the House on the 
part of the general public lies in the fact 
that during the war and during the fight 
on the League of Nations all the interesting 
debates on the great issues of the day took 
place in the Senate. The Washington 
newspaper correspondents have a peculiar 
habit of hanging around the place where 
the important news can be found; and as 
a result most of them persisted in hanging 
around the Senate. The House was dull 
and of littie general interest; so they 
kept away from it. This state of affairs 
went on for more than four years—four 
years during which senators got all the 
advertising and representatives got prac- 
tically none at all. At the present time, 
however, the House, poor as it is, is begin- 
ning to look better than the Senate, so the 
Washington correspondents are trickling 
back to the House press gallery every little 
while; so there is hope that the House may 
be better advertised in the near future. 

There are lots of things the matter with 
the House. Its members busy themselves 
in the playing of little politics, fighting 
good things because the other party pro- 
poses them, and supporting things not so 
good in order to further the interests of 
their party. It is handicapped by a too 
large Republican majority, say the wise 
ones. A majority is never just right. When 
it isn’t too small it’s too large. The trouble 
with a large majority seems to be that it is 
too difficult of control by the party leaders, 
so that blocs spring into existence in defi- 
ance of party policies. Then the leaders 
are too weak. When leaders aren’t offend- 
ing everyone by being too weak they are 
distressing the country by being too strong. 
And so it goes; if it isn’t one thing it’s 
another. And chief of all its troubles seem 
to be those boneheaded American people 
who persist in sending so many boneheads 
to Congress. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Roberts. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


THE ONE-MAN WORLD 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Framer'’s eyes glittered, his face twitched 
“Some secret!"’ he said, 
not at all disconcerted. ‘‘But, of course, 
it’s your business.” 

He left within a few minutes and Wick 
locked the door, glowering. Framer had 
indeed discovered him working out his 
formula a year or so ago, but that record 
once written out and memorized had been 
destroyed; the one Framer had glimpsed 
to-night had been drawn up to convince 
Morley, in case argument unsupported by 
evidence failed to draw him into the scheme. 

Wick glowered as he locked the door, but 
after a few moments with his cigar in his 


| favorite chair, admitted: ‘Serves me right 
| for getting caught; even friends are spies. 
| This is a one-man world.” 
| one-man world, 


Yes, it was a 


Wick’s father, endowed with good busi- 


| ness accom | and during certain periods 
| prosperous, ha 


d often been seized with a 
mania for taking chances. Sometimes it 
would be at downright gambling; again 


| he would plunge on mercantile ventures 


regarded as legitimate by business men. 
Wick had a dreadful remembrance of his 
mother, who had no peace of mind or 
pleasure during a prosperous period, but 
was always a careworn, shivering creature, 
confidently awaiting the upset which al- 
ways came. Three times during those years, 


| clinging to her skirts as a little fellow or 
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standing by her side when half grown, 
Wick had seen his father enter, throwing 
up his hands. 

“All gone!’ the latter would say with 
that gesture of defeat. Small wonder that 
Wick had his one fierce resolve to give his 
life stability. ‘Security’? was his watch- 
word; and his a one-man world. 

He was assured that the business he was 
going into with Morley would pay its 
twenty-four thousand a year till the end of 
time. He never had any reason to doubt 
it, and that same business guarantees the 
same return on a six-thousand-dollar in- 
vestment to this day. However, with char- 


' acteristic caution Wick had mapped his 





life with two highways across it; while 
traveling one he would not neglect to keep 
the other open. 

Being now on guard against Framer he 
contrived a means to appease him; curios- 
ity was after all so profitless a pursuit that 
no man could or would indulge it at the 
expense of money and effort. 

Profitless, idle? Yet as some are born to 
explore the farthest earth or heavens, so 
some are indefatigable explorers of other 
people’s business. 


HE sky line of Midwest City’s business 

district floated in the grays of October 
dawn; the crests of the elms around the old 
Morley house lightened, too, and Claire, still 
sleeping, sighed heavily with presenti- 
ment of the approach of her enemy, day. 
Recently her father and herself had gone 
furtively at dusk in hunt of a cheap flat, 
where they had hoped to subsist on the 
two hundred dollars remaining in Morley’s 
pocket, until he could obtain employment. 
A night-long dream still clung in her brain, 
of the mean streets, the dingy halls and 
the denizens with their abrupt, noisy man- 
ners and strange, unlighted faces. 

The girl buried her face in the pillow, 
then slowly raised up, the gray eyes dar- 
kling in her ghostly little face. Surely a fig- 
ure of a had mounted guard here 
since yesterday. Claire read into such a 
type as Wick an invincibility against the 
misfortunes of ordinary people. His oval 
face with its round, firm chin; the stead- 
fast dark eyes under their level black brows; 
his light deliberate step and habit of im- 
movability in his tracks as he spoke; above 
all, his air of breeding proved him a man 
apart. 

Slowly emerging from the tossed covers 
she peered into the mirror at her small face 
in its massy shining frame. She shook her 
hair over her shoulders, and then coiled it 
as worn by a grown-up woman, but con- 
fessed candidly in the end, ‘I am too ugly 
now for anybody to love me, and have no 
figure; all skin and bone.” Moving slowly 


toward the window she gazed far and up- 
ward. 

“He don’t believe God sent him,” she 
thought, but she hoped it was so, and gazed 
in mute appeal to the Far High One to let 
Wick love her dearly. The morning light 
reddened as Claire stood in her misty white 
gown with hands upraised against the win- 
dow—a suppliant figure in cathedral glass. 

“But He can’t do anything for me,’’ she 
admitted suddenly, turning away. “I’m too 
scrawny and cross looking.” 

She began hustling on her clothes at a 
great rate, reflecting grimly that if nobody 
loved her she would struggle all the harder 
at life, as lone women must. Breakfast was 
to be cooked and her father sent off with a 
grand hurrah or he would never raise nerve 
enough to borrow that five thousand for 
Mr. Sparks. 

The old man was, in fact, badly fright- 
ened, and even after she got him started on 
his mission tried to bolt back inside, but 
Claire blocked the door, immovable in her 
tracks even as Mr. Sparks, and challenging 
in tones of steel: “‘Do you want us to go 
and live in that place we saw the other 
evening? We’ll starve and be ragged, and 
what will become of me? I don’t believe 
I'd care!” 

Her hardihood staggered Mr. Morley, 
who plucked desperately at his white mus- 
tache. “Claire, wouldn’t you stay with 
me? 
“I don’t know what I’d do unless you 
try your best to save us. Are you going to 
come back home and disappoint me?”’ 

“No—I'll try.” But after she had closed 
the door and turned the lock he looked be- 
seechingly through the window. 

In the evening he returned with five 
thousand dollars, trembling even in his 
triumph as he counted it out before her. 
““Why, my friends didn’t ask a question,” 
he said in astonishment. 

Claire asked, ‘‘ Did you tell Mr. Sparks?” 

She had spent the day dusting and 
sweeping, and after cooking the simple 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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No Wonder It Is Popular! 


kine Appearance, Comfort, and Doubled Utility Make the 
Modern Davenport Bed Extremely Desirable 


Serves By Day and By Night 


KE you aware of the great advances that 
have been accomplished recently in the 
design of Davenport Beds? The piece 

pictured above typifies this progress. Today, 
eighty-three manufacturers offer through their 
dealers inexpensive Davenport Beds that are 
of correct, distinctive appearance and are 
comfortable by day or by night. The modern 
Davenport Beds recall nothing of those earlier 
pieces that had only utility to commend them. 

In thousands of houses, in apartments and 
summer homes, Davenport Beds are favored 
for their fine appearance, complete comfort and 
doubled utility. They are used in living rooms, 
libraries, sun rooms—wherever there is need 
for an ordinary davenport. Whether it be used 
nightly, or only occasionally, the Davenport 
Bed is extremely desirable. 

By one easy motion this remarkably fine 
piece of furniture is transformed into a com- 
fortable bed for one or two persons. Mattress 
and springs are of regulation size and type. 


meg 


and short models 


of equally 








enport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. There are other 


good appearance and utility 


In the morning, it is returned to day duty with 
equal ease. Mattress and bedding are com- 
pletely concealed. There is no suggestion of 
the Davenport,Bed’s dual purpose. 

Everywhere there are dealers who can pro- 
vide you with a Davenport Bed to match your 
furnishings. Styles include period, overstuffed, 
and other types. They are covered in tapes- 
tries, velours, leathers or other materials. 
Prices are lower than you might expect for an 
article of such utility. 

Step into any good furniture store and see 
how beauty, comfort, and usefulness are com- 
bined in the new Davenport Beds. You will 
find models on display, or obtainable, that meet 
every requirement of fine furniture. They 
can be had with chairs and rockers to match. 

Send for our handsome brochure. It shows a 
great variety of modern Davenport Beds in a wide 
choice of styles, woods, and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
900 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
dinner hurried into her pink taffeta and 
did up her hair in an elaborate if rather 
straggly coiffure. With the long kitchen 
apron removed she would come forth like 
Cinderella dressed for a party. 

*‘T called on Mr. Sparks at the bank after 
I had borrowed four thousand; but he 
told me to go after two more. I got one 
more, but was disappointed of the other.” 

““You see, he knew what he was talking 
about.” 

“But, Claire, now that we have all this 
money, our last resource on earth, hadn’t 
I better start up my business again in a 
small way? This strange young man with 
his strange proposition 

But Claire without answering took the 
currency and made a neat package with a 
heavy wrapper, which she marked “Mr. 
Wickford Sparks.” 

**Now it’s all ready when he comes,” she 
said, and proceeded to set out the dinner. 

As she expected, Wick arrived soon after, 
and without awaiting his question she put 
the package in his hands. He counted the 
money carefully and placed it in his pocket, 
the old man following his motions with an 
occasional feeble gesture of protest. Only 
at the last he spoke up with the first assur- 
ance and dignity he had shown throughout. 

“T have let myself be persuaded into 
this, Mr. Sparks, no less by your amazing 
confidence and bearing than by the threats 
of my daughter. They were nothing less! 
Now, I wash my hands of the matter; with 
you two rests the responsibility for my dis- 
grace—and death—if this scheme, what- 
ever it is, fails.” 

Wick glanced at his ally in this weird 
transaction. In contrast to her father’s 
reluctant, dubious attitude Claire sat 
stiffly erect, her hands in her lap, her head 
high. She returned his look not merely 
trustingly as another little girl would, but 
with the assurance of a truly grown-up 
who knows all about a business and all 
about the partner who is to take over the 
management, 

“‘T knew very well that you must not be 
disappointed,” she said. 


Wick smiled and held out his hand; 
Claire rose and clasped it. 
“As you should know,’’ Morley said, 


“‘we are about to be turned from this house. 
I intended to hold out at least enough to 
make a payment on the mortgage.” 

The sriile flicked from the young man’s 
face. “i have figured only what I must 
have to operate successfully. There will be 
no reserve. Couldn’t you have borrowed 


six thousand, as I suggested, Mr. Morley? 


“‘T had come to the end of my rope; the 
last friend I asked refused me.”’ 
Wick and the girl saw that he could 


never be strung up to another attempt. 
Still the former was unrelenting. “See 
what you have done, Claire, in giving him 
all of it,’’ cried the old man. “‘ Now you will 
surely go to that dingy hell you were storm- 
ing against; maybe to-morrow; to-night 
even. 

“T’m not afraid now,” said Claire. 

Old peg stared. “You've bewitched 
her,” he said. 

Claire withdrew her hand, but . ick 
tapped the slight shoulder, which had 

valiantly kept touch with his own. 

“‘She understands business,’’ he replied. 
“Now, Mr. Morley, I am leaving to- 
morrow night; in a few days you will 
receive ‘ny New York address; it will be 
a permanent address, though I shan’t be 
there much of the time. About the first of 
each of the next three months I'll mail you 
a draft covering your dividends for the 
preceding month. After that, as you will 
not be needing money so badly, I’ll remit 
quarte rly.” 

‘Dividends—the first month?’ 

**My business will be opened and run- 
ning a week after I get there. You will 
receive twelve thousand the first year, as 
well as all following years, though the size 
of your remittances will vary. Now, good 
night, sir; I’ll make it a point to see you 
once eath year—probably in midwinter.”’ 

He shook the old man’s listless hand and 
walked with Claire to the hall. Her shoul- 
der touched his arm; it seemed incredible 
that she was to halt only a step away here 
in the hall and Wick go on out into the 
world for thousands of miles. She wished 
to ask him a question that had come to 
trouble her all day. 

“‘ Are you just alone now, all by yourself 
in the world since your father died?”’ 

“Nobody but myself in my world,’ re- 
plied Wick; ‘‘and never will be.’’ He 
shook hands. ‘“Good-by, Claire.” 


so 








“When did you say you'd come again?” 
“A year this midwinter.”’ 
She was looking up at him queerly. 

“Won't I ever see you in summei “ 
“Not ever.”” And he was gone. 

Ten minutes later a man who had been 
standing back in the deep shadow of the 
elms came out to the walk and with a 
hurrying step ran up on the porch and 
necaaer vigorously. To Claire, who an- 
swered quickly in the ae that Wick had 
returned, the newcomer said, “Is Mr. Sparks 
here?” He heard her re ply that Wick had 
just gone, with a gesture of im patience 

‘And he’s leaving town, too, isn’t he?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Can I see your father a moment, miss? 
Framer, plainly a friend of Wick’s and one 
of the gentlemanly sort which Claire set 


such store by, was instantly admitted and | 


conducted to the library. Mr. Morley 
rose, holding onto the book picked up at 
random. 

“‘I’m leaving town over to-morrow,” ex- 
plained Framer, “and if I’m not able to 
reach Sparks in the meantime would you 
please tell him I'll take a thousand stock 
with him?” 


“But I shan’t see him again,’ replied 


Morley; and then: ‘Stock? Is he organ- 
izing a corporation?” 
“IT supposed you knew,” August re- 


turned cautiously. Then his eyes began 
twinkling. ‘I saw you talking to him in 
the bank to-day, Mr. Morley, and later 
heard you had been raising money. When 
I missed Wick at his boarding place to- 
night I thought of looking him up here 
As for the corporation, well—since it’s in 
the way of secrecy for the present, perhaps 
we'd just as well not discuss it. Sorry to 
trouble you—I’ll have to get in touch with 
Wick by wire.” 

He was an enticing fellow, with his twin- 
kling eyes and hand raised as cautioning 
his companions not to say another word 
on Wick’s secret. He hurried toward the 
door, then hurried back again, a maneuver 
which enabled him to surprise a strange 
look between father and daughter-— the 
former’s suspic ious angry expre ssion bei ing 
answered by the calm high defiance of 
Claire's. 

‘He didn’t leave his forwarding address? 
No? Well, I'll hear from him. August 
Framer, one of his pals at the First Na- 
tional. Good night.” And having seized 
the strategic moment for intrusion into 
these people’s business he hurried out. 

Along the street he ruminated, rubbing 
his hands, ‘‘ Now that I’ve opened the dis- 
cussion Wick can say I’m a liar and med- 
dler, but old Morley will still have his 
suspic ions and will talk to me. What the 
devil,”’ he said, stopping dead, ‘‘can Wick 
have up his sleeve to roll Morley for all 
that money?” He had stood without the 
library window and watched his friend 
count the five thousand currency, through 
a cranny in the curtain. August ceased 
rubbing his hands and ran them despair- 
ingly through his hair. 

“*What’s his dope?” he said indignantly 

“*But he can’t double-deal with me,”’ and 
started at redoubled speed after Sparks. 
August had never before been put to such 
trouble to find out anything about any- 
body. 

Wick Sparks had gone to bed when 
August knocked on his door, but he rose 
with hospitable alacrity and shook hands 

Looking for you a while ago, Framer,” 
he said. “‘ You seemed to take a friendly 
interest in what I intend to do, and I made 
up my mind to tell you and let you in ona 
good thing. I’ve worked out a system for 
beating the races Fa 

“Gambling 

“Do I look like a man who would gam- 
ble? What in my record would justify such 
a suspicion?’”’ 

August began to concede that Wick was 
a liar worthy of respect. ‘Old Morley a 
while ago said something about a stock 
company,”’ he countered glibly. 

“‘He might have gotten that idea,” ad- 
mitted Wick, heaping a thousand curses on 
his companion; but his demeanor told the 
latter nothing. ‘‘Now I will take five hun- 
dred dollars from you and double it every 
year.”” It was worth that much to keep 
Framer from meddling. “‘Want in?” 

“Damned if do!” snarled Framer. 
“It’s some sort of a shady game.” 

“Framer, what brought you in here? 
asked Wick. 

“To learn 
course,” 
brazenness. 

Continued on Page 73 
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investment value. 


Inthe five-year period since the frst Nash was placed 
on the market the volume of Nash business has 
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other maker. 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

“Now that you've found out will you 
go? I'll pass your last remark as intended 
to express friendly concern that I’m being 
tempted and misled. At the same time, it 
puts me in bad humor; I don’t want to 
talk to you further; you'll have to get out.” 

“TI believe you’ve just trapped me into a 
quarrel to keep from telling me what you’re 
about,”’ exclaimed the outraged Framer, 
the muscles of his burly body swelling as he 
backed a step before Wick’s admonishing 
hand. 

“I told you and offered to let you in; 
now we've talked enough for this time. 
Good night!” Wick closed the door upon 
his neighbor, who stood as if glaring through 
the panel. 

August lay awake late that night prepar- 
ing a cross-examination for Wick, but when 
the latter came to the bank the following 
morning he did no more than nod to Framer 
from a distance. And in the evening he 
was gone. 

mum 

N THEsecond morning following Wick’s 

aeparture from Midwest City the pres- 
ident of the Cosmo National, in the Wall 
Street district, had among the callers in his 
anteroom a dapper, dark-eyed young man 
who was quickly selected by the attendant 
to be ushered into the presence. 

The president, dictating at the moment 
to his secretary, paused to frown at the 
latter, a thin white-faced youngster of such 
extremely fashionable cut as to move the 
attention of anyone with an eye to the 
exquisite or artistic. 

““What’s that?”’’ asked the president, a 
ponderous, heavy-jowled man with a Na- 
poleonic lock tweaked down in the center 
of his bald forehead; and he poked a mon- 
strous forefinger into his secretary’s notes. 

The latter, who had been executing his 
notes with a nonchalant flourish, peered 
with sudden interest. 

“It’s a sign of my own,” he answered 
with a vivid white-toothed smile up at the 
president. “‘You see, the silly shorthand 
inventors have put out word signs and 
phrase signs, but paragraph signs are my 
own.” 

“How the devil do you expect to remem- 
ber and transcribe all the words in a para- 
graph?” the other interrupted thunder- 
ously, and was interrupted, but suavely, in 
his turn. 

““Why, governor, you keep certain para- 
graphs in stock; on ice, if you get me; 
wish to answer letter, press button for 
secretary, take paragraph off ice, dictate.” 
The young man spoke with tremendous 
volubility, as if hoping to get it all out 
before the inevitable interruption. 

“And you'll finally get your job down so 
fine that you'll cram a whole letter in one 
pot hook.” 

“Why not, governor?” 

“Not governor down here! Mr. Gower! 
How many times must I tell you this is a 
business office?”’ 

“The first time was quite enough. - But 
there you go with a stock sentence, if you 
get me. This is the sign.” 

Mr. Gower drew back in his chair, eying 
the young man with a hopelessness blended 
with downright fright. 

“Sir,” he began slowly, addressing his 
caller without looking at him, “‘have you, 
too, nursed a lounge scorpion in your 
bosom—a son, in short, who repays your 
efforts to make a man of him, with stings?” 

Mr. Gower sighed, and his son waiting 
the reply smiled interestedly at Wick, who 
was in fact no older than himself. 

“The scorpion which I shall nurse has 
yet to be born,” answered Wick, not re- 
turning the smile, and fixing a steady ap- 
praising look on the son in question. 

“‘T say, you two are rough on a fellow,” 
protested young Gower, but his father star- 
ing at Wick brought down his fist like a 
gavel. 

“How did you get in here?” he de- 
manded. ‘The president of the First Na- 
tional at Midwest City was announced.” 


’ 
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“Did the usher say that?’’ asked Wick. 
“He should have announced Mr. Sparks 
with a letter of introduction from the presi- 
dent of the First National—who warned 
me, however, that I would not get to pre- 
sent it. Here it is, sir.” 

Mr. Gower glanced at the letter laid 


open before him. ‘Well, what do you 
want? I haven't time to talk to you. You 
got in by mistake. Here, take it to the 
cashier.” 


Wick stood in his tracks. ‘‘ That letter is 
addressed to you, Mr. Gower; I will an- 
swer your question. I wish to open an 
account for three thousand dollars. I am 
going into business here, and trust you will 
help me to turn over my profits.” 

“‘When you make them! Well, well, 
well, I tell you—go to the cashier, go to 
anybody.” 

The young man proceeded unhurriedly: 
“I have a partner; our profits will run 
twenty-four thousand dollars a year on an 
investment of six thousand dollars; out of 
my share I shall wish you to advise me on 
the investing of eight thousand dollars a 
year.” 

“Four hundred per cent! Burglary 
No—insanity.”” Struck by his own ex 
planation Mr. Gower scrutinized his un 
welcome caller warily. 

“If I make the eight thousand dollars a 
year you will advise me how to invest 
it?”’ asked Wick imperturbably. The other 
nodded, humoring him. “Then, if you will 
permit, I have one more word, and will go 
out quietly. I am an enterprising young 
man—about the age of your son here—who 
has never been nursed in anybody’s bosom, 


and therefore entitled to your personal re- | 


spect. 
depositors who in the aggregate are the 
real resource and profit of the banks, and 
therefore entitled to your counsel and pro- 
tection.” 

He held out his hand; Gower shvok it. 
“T’ll be hanged!” he said as, with the smile 
which had fascinated Claire wrinkling the 
corners of his mouth and eyes, Wick thanked 
him and retired. 

Old Gower turned on his son. 
note of that fellow, Algy; 
mind. 


And I am one of the mass of small | 


“Take | 
keep him in | 
‘Four hundred per cent,’ he said, | 


and makes me believe it’s a conservative | 


estimate.” 

“Front,” said Algy nonchalantly. 

“You say so because you couldn’t go out 
with six thousand and come back with your 
shirt. That what’s-his-name Sparks knows 
the ropes. He’s so different from you that 

have every confidence in him. ‘Not 
nursed in anybody’s bosom.’ Well said! 
Ha; take a letter.” 

Mr. Gower’s references to Wick did not 
cease with this conversation, and Algy, 
feeling aggrieved at the comparison, later 
took the trouble to find out whether Mr 
Sparks had actually opened an account, 
and then to keep an eye on his balance. 
To his consternation he saw it mount at 
the rate of ten or twelve hundred dollars a 
month, and could only hope that the gov- 
ernor would never remember to look it up, 
or he would make comparisons more odious 
than ever. 

“T should be ruined, rather,” said Algy 
*“*T say, I must get that fellow Sparks to tip 
me to a mount in this race of life.” He 


got his tip, but not until fourteen months | 


later. 

With Wickford Sparks’ passing from the 
Gower office that morning the unknown 
claimed him for over a year; then he re- 
appeared to Mr. Morley for ten minutes, 
to Mr. Gower for fifteen. Both were the 


annual meetings which he had scheduled. | 


In January, Algy met him in the betting 
ring at the Havana track, and the two had 
the experience which, as gamblers say, 
made a Christian of Algy, and sent him 
back to his father and business with a bet- 
ter ambition than the invention of a short- 
hand system of paragraph signs. Wick’s 
share in the experience was a knife scratch 
on the left breast, received in warning a 
race-track crook away from Algy. It was 
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merely a mean little scrape without a fea- 
ture of interest to Wick; the lasting grati- 
tude and admiration of the lanky fashion 
exquisite he always ignored, with charac- 
teristic indifference to opinion. 

Algy, however, never overlooke da chance 
for Wick’s « ompany after that. He hunted 
ip his rescuer the following summer at 
Belmont, and came upon him as he had at 
Havana, standing aloof in the rear of the 
betting ring, studying in a memorandum 
book 

“Bs inking,” explained the student when 

glanced re the notes inquiringly. 
Wi rok touched the textbook in his pocket, 
d added that he had put in a couple of 
onths of study at a school of banking 
during the winter. 

“But don’t you expect your system to 
indefinitely?” asked Algy, wher~upon 

» other explained his plan of keeping two 
roads cpen throush life. 

‘Which means,” ne said, ‘that if race 
horses all die or bookmakers quit laying 
odds, I shall have accumulated enough 
money and knowledge for a start in bank- 
ng. I have placed myself in contact with 
Mr. Gower to assure this start.’ 

Algy whis tled admiringly. ‘But I say, 
Wickford, you'd better never let the gov 
ernor be wised to your race-track activi- 


work 


ties 

“ft will tell him,’ 
mile 

‘And you don't look on banking as a 
gamble, like other businesses?”’ 

“Now that you've settled down to bank- 

r, in a responsible position, do you gam- 


’ gaid Wick with his half 


Gamble? While 
ile’s money, I say!” 
rightened look 

‘You have answered 
tion,” said Wick. 

By this time Wickford Sparks was known 
to the betting ring from Windsor and New 
York to Bowie and Havana. But he was 
known as 2 man of means who followed the 
game for the sport of it; 
neither piker plunger, 
he won or easily. His 
bets rarely went above a 
thousand, even on a horse 
he liked, and frequently were 
only nominal, twenty or 
thirty dollars. He made his 
own choices and, though an 
affable listener, had been 
given up by the touts long 
ago 

As he kept himself un- 
suspected of system play no 
limit had ever been placed 
on his bets by the book- 
makers to prevent his re- 
trieving his losses. 

At Belmont that summer 
day the band blared from 
the stand while the two 
young men were conversing; 
the shout, “They're off!” 
swept over them and the crowd in the ring 
began scampering to see the start. Algy 
quivered with excitement, but Wick stud- 
ied at his notes again. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied smilingly to a ques- 
tion of his companion, “I watch the horses 
being led out or warmed up sometimes. 
I admire a handsome brute. There’s one 
colt, Gold Dragon, well named-—~a breath 
of flame blown into the brazen cast of some 
old Greek sculptor —like the casts you see 
at the museums. Sorry he’s not starting 
to-day so I can show him to you, 

Wick dismissed Algy from his thoughts 
as soon as they separated that evenin 
nobody was admitted to the one-man work d 
in which he was now wellsecured. His weak- 
kneed old partner and the prying Framer 
were consigned to limbo, He had called on 
Morley between trains last midwinter, while 
en route between New Orleans and New 
York, and listened good-humoredly to hints 
that he should increase the working capital 
of their business. These hints had, of 
course, been inspired by August, who, wild 
with chagrin on worming the truth about 
the dividends from the old man, wanted in. 
Morley had talked with hands clenching 
and pale blue eyes gleaming with cupidity. 
lie was still writing letters urging that 
Framer be let in and the capital be in- 
creased; the business that paid four hun- 
dred per cent had become a game and 
Morley, a prey to the master passion, was 
himself bent on a killing. Wick laughed 
is he tore up the unanswered letters and 
forgot them. 

Claire’s friend, waited and watched for 
1 long year, had come and gone without 


handling other peo- 
replied Algy with a 
own 


your ques- 


nor 


lost 
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seeing her. She examined, blamed, cross- 
examined her father for a message from 
Wick, but he had left none. In this 
very room where she had given him the 
touch of shoulder valiantly in the Gettys- 
burg of his fortunes, he had forgotten 
her. 

“Has Wickford changed? How does 
he look?”’ Mr. Morley had repeated her 
questions, and replied to them: ‘ Wick- 
ford has a dark smile and a lighted fore- 
head, like the young noble in the painting 
we saw. He keeps even me, his partner, 
at a distance. Well, genius is solitary and 
peculiar, and who but a genius can turn 
over money as he can?” 

Words which sketched Claire’s hero as 
a being too grand to exact gratitude or 
friendship of. She would never hear him 
called proud and selfish by her father or the 
outraged August. When December came 
round again she would not go out of sight 
of the house lest his weleome be below his 
deserts and station. At last he rang at the 
door and Claire threw it open to him. Her 
father telephoned August from his study. 


4 


Immediately after the greetings Wick 
stated: “You have been writing your 
dissatisfaction with our partnership, Mr. 
Morley. I am now ready to buy out your 
as 8 

The latter pursed his lips and looked 
around guardedly; it was the forthright 
Cc laire who answered. 

“We don't want to break up the partner- 
ship.” 

Wick looked at her. 
up.” 

“T am nearly eighteen, Mr. Sparks.” 

“And pretty enough to have lots of 
beaux.” 

The girl blushed scarlet, but found com- 
posure enough to answer, “I have not; 
nor want them. My old boy friends don’t 
count, do they?” 

Wick pointed his hands judicially, “‘I’m 
not so sure.”” 

“Oh, I'll send ’em away,” 
girl. 

“Mr. Sparks and I are talking business,” 
reproved her father. 

“Then you've reached a decision, 
Morley + di 

“Papa, you must not sell!’’ exclaimed 
Claire. She turned to Wick. “Please 
listen to what I want to say, Mr. Sparks.” 

“Speak up.” 

Wick raised his hand to Morley, a ges- 
ture for silence. The latter, however, asked 
time to consult his usual adviser in busi- 
ness matters. 

“Framer?” asked Wick. “Show him in. 
Now, Claire, your objections.” 

It was a queer unlearned little Portia 
who stood arguing the law of partnership 


“You are growing 


declared the 


Mr. 
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before this lordly young judge sitting with 
hands on the arms of his chair and black 
brows bent upon her. 

“Remember, Mr. Sparks, when papa 
would have backed out of borrowing money 
from his friends to start you in business, 
that I persuaded him. Then, after you had 
gone with all the five thousand and the 
sheriff was coming to turn us out of home, 
I took my rings and pins and bracelets that 
mamma had left me, and sold them to the 
jeweler, and we paid the mortgage man 
some money and he let us stay on.” 

Claire’s voice was silver-clear and she 
leaned a little toward the judge, impressing 
him with a gesture strange, indeed, to law- 
court oratory; but so eloquent was the 
gesture of the child pleading for what it 
knows to be right as to appeal irresistibly 
to heart justice. 

But this was not a court of sentiment. 
“You showed good understanding of the 
necessities of your 
position for so 
young a person,” 
said Wick. 


Wick Backed Him Into a Corner by the Throat, 
But Claire Grasped His Arm, Begging, “‘ 
He's Surrendered"’ 


Don't, Wick! 


Only a small endearing note in his voice, 
a friendly nod that would have cost-him 
nothing, would have encouraged her so. 
As it was she strung herself for a struggle, 
her eyes darkled. 

“Mr. Sparks, aren't I a partner, too, in 
papa’s share? Didn't I buy a right with 
the jewels? And I don’t want to sell out!” 

Her father, who had returned to them, 
began fuming. ‘‘Preposterous! You are a 
child.” He puffed out his cheeks so that 
his florid face was round as a plum, and 
waved her aside importantly. 

“If Claire has a case, why shouldn’t 
she state it?” said Wick without turning 
his head; his quick sternness compelled a 
silence. 

“That's all, Mr. Sparks,” said Claire. 

The form of Portia was no longer that of 
the child who had stood in the rose window 
of dawn, mistily gowned in white, and look- 
ing out on a world enlightened more by the 
presence of her hero than the sun. Trim 
and straight and rounding, Wick saw it,’and 
her face lovely with its pearl-like flush 
and clear gray eyes and shining hair. Her 
mouth drooped as she waited the word of 
the judge which was to pronounce her fate 
and his own, along with the partnership. 

He saw her and yet did not; and his de- 
cision, already made, was withheld as an 
expression altogether strange to this secure 
and indifferent man, of frowning and fear, 
gathered on his face. For as Claire had 
talked and he had listened, the one-man 
world had witnessed this phenomenon: A 
scene of maddened men showering out 
money in the betting ring; a scampering to 
the blare of bands and thunder-roll of hoofs. 
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A shout: “They’re off! Gold Dragon in 
the lead!”” Wick saw the scudding mounts 
pass like lightning around the fleet sun- 
beaten track, and into the stretch—all un- 
der a blanket with one nosing out—‘“‘ Come 
on—Gold Dragon!” Wickford Sparks was 
gambling in his thoughts! 

Suddenly he focused his frowning-fearful 
look on Claire. ‘I will not buy or sell to- 
day,”’ he said. 

He threw his coat over his arm as Framer 
hurried in. Wick nodded in answer to his 
effusive cries of greeting, shook hands has- 
tily with the Morleys and moved away. 

“But I came to consult with you and Mr. 
Morley,” urged August; “to arbitrate this 
difference; it is not necessary to break up 
the business.” 

Wick was deaf to his expostulations until 
they reached the hall. Here he paused. 
Claire, trembling and blushing and trium- 
phant, helped on his coat, her hand linger- 
ing on his arm. That 
resounding alarm which had 
struck through the one-man 
world still startled Wick; 
August perceived his pertur- 
bation; this mystery-monger 
who had baffled the profes- 
sional’s investigations into 
his neighbor’s affairs was 
cornered at last. August’s 
burly body bustled, his nose 
twitched with curiosity. 

“Tt won’t do, Wick,”’ he 
declared bluntly. ‘‘ You 
can’t run away from a set- 
tlement forever. Here’s the 
show-down.” 

It was not among these 
people that danger lay, nor 
from any source outside him- 
self. Wick tapped August 
gently on the breast. ‘“‘Set 
it to music,” he said, and 
went out, followed by a howl 
of protest. 

Of course, August would 
have run after, but Claire 
held his hat away from him 
laughingly, and when he 
started, anyhow, bareheaded 
he saw Wick hail a passing 
cab and step inside. 

Instead of going on to New 
York, Wick almost doubled 
on his tracks. Gold Dragon 
was racing at New Orleans, 
and there his danger lay. In 
spite of Claire’s triumph it 
was not her pleading which 
had decided him not to buy. 
If the alarm had been a true 
one, and the temptation to 
gamble had really cropped 
up in him, he needed a part- 
ner. For no matter how 
madly the passion possessed 
him, Wick knew that he 
would never gamble another 
man’s money. 

But he was none the less resolved to put 
himself immediately to the test, and on 
arriving at New Orleans went to Gold 
Dragon’s stable; admired him, fraternized 
with him, watched him warm up and start. 
With the result that he turned away indif- 
ferent as the great brazen colt flashed out 
into the back stretch. He had the same 
experience at Gold Dragon’s next start, 
and packed up for New York. 

Long, however, he pondered that phe- 
nomenon which had struck alarm in his 
one-man world. With Claire Morley stand- 
ing before him and arguing her child’s 
whim, the mania of gaming had seized him 
“And I was as hopeless a plunger as ever 
played a sure thing for that minute,” he 
acknowledged. ‘‘What was the matter 
with me? And what the devil caused it?” 
he would muse. 

There was no solution of the mystery, 
but he became more guarded than ever 
of his security. His habits, already staid, 
were regulated so that not a ruffle of ex- 
citement could unsteady his nerves; he 
observed particularly a vigilance against 
his few friends, and occupied himself only 
with a and casting up his profits, which 
multiplied under Mr. Gower’s direction. 
On his third visit to the latter he saw Algy, 
but had little to say; the elder Gower re- 
ceived him indifferently, but advised him 
as a matter of course. The two were dis- 
missed from Wick’s mind before he left the 
bank; every being, human and brute, was 
dismissed. By summer when, having fol- 
lowed out the Southern circuit, he was once 
again in New York, he had arrived at the 

Continued on Page 78) 
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Our leaf tobacco experts 
purchase the highest grade 
Kentucky Burley leaf to be 
used in Velvet. This tobacco, 
rich and of fine texture from 
its culture in limestone soil, 
is stored in wooden hogsheads 
for two years. It is then man- 
ufactured into Velvet. 

THE LEAF TOBACCO USED 
FOR VELVET IS PACKED IN 


WOODEN HOGSHEADS 
FOR TWO YEARS 


As recerivep from the farmer, 
even the finest leaf tobacco is 
in a raw, untempered stat¢. 
There are various methods of 
curing and handling tobacco 
—all kinds of processes and 
short cuts—but every pound 
of the leaf tobacco used for 
Velvet is packed awayAn 
wooden hogsheads and ,aged 
for two long years. 

AGEING IN THE WOOD 
DOES THIS 
Wuerner it’s a cask of rare 
Spanish wine or a hogshead of 





choiceKentucky Burley Tobacco, 
ageing in the wood gives a certain 
pleasing mellowness that you 
can’t get in any other way. The 
leaf tobacco for Velvet is carefully 
packed in huge wooden hogs- 
heads and in such a manner as to 
subject the tobacco to the atmos- 
pheric conditions, causing it to 
“sweat”—that is, to throw off the 
raw, bitter properties, leaving the 
tobacco mild and mellow. 































THE COST OF AGEING 
IS HIGH, BUT— 


Tuts aged -in-the- wood 
method takes time and costs 
money. For, after we purchase 
the high-priced Kentucky 
Burley Tobacco, it must be 
stored in immense ware- 
houses. We have to pay for 
storage, insurance, taxes, hand- 
ling charges and interest on 
the money invested, 


IS PCT _WORTH-WHILE? 


Vey eTyimtroduced only a 
few years ago, has grown year 
by year in populer favor and 
it is our Lonest belief that it is 
the best pipe tobacco that is 
manufactured. ‘We invite 


comparisons, 


Jusr pour a little Velvet in 
your hand and compare it 
with any pipe tabacco. There 
is none that equals in mel- 
lowness this aged-in-the- 
wood Velvet. ‘Buy Velvet - 
and let your true and honest 
pipe decide. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COO. 
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“Everybody talks a lot 
about the weather, but 
nobody does anything 
about it”— Mark Twain 


This summer you can do something 
about hot weather. You can wear Palm 
Beach Suits. 

If you start wearing your Palm Beach 
Clothes the day you put on your straw 
hat, and wear Palm Beach until the day 
you throw away your straw hat, you 
will be cool. 


Palm Beach Suits will stand all the 
wear you can give them, and be good 
next season. They can be had in all 
the desirable colors and shades and 
patterns. They will save your woolen 





clothes for spring, fall, and winter wear. 


There is only one Palm Beach Cloth. 





It carries the Palm Beach label. Look 


for it. 







Golf Knickers made of Palm Beach are 
cool and good-looking—practical and 





durable. 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS—GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


REG U.S. PAT OFF. 
THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFO.ONLY BY GOODALL WORBTEO CO.| 


This Label Identifies the Genuine od ae oe 
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Cleans 
OUTSIDE 







Cleans 
INSIDE 


Cleans Between 


the Teeth 


DENTAL SCIENCE worked out this new 1. Brush uppe 
Tooth Brush and this one right method for meena 
properly brushing your teeth. 

There's no technical mystery surrounding 
this brush—it goes back to the simplest of 
hygienic principles, making it easy to clean 


outside, inside and between the teeth. 5 a anaes 


inside down 


Don't brush your gums away from the 
teeth—brush them over the teeth—note the 
proper method illustrated at the right. 


Your Dentist will tell you that Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush is a safeguard to Health. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
condition when he said “I, alone, am.” 
Outside of Wickford Sparks his world was 
empty; it was an enduring world, a safe 
world of shelter and good living, ond he 
was happy. 

Along in midseason he became aware 
that he was being shadowed, and surmised 
that the person at his mailing address had 
been bribed to disclose his hotel. Wick 
observed this shadow at his elbow several 
times when making his bets, and led him 
aside. 

“What is it you wish to know?” he 
asked; and when the man resented the 
question: “‘ You can no more conceal what 
you are than a donkey can deny his ances- 
try. Private detective is branded all over 
you.” 

The detective was not pleased, but thought 
it his rdle to become friendly, and said that 
for several days he had been ke -eping tab 
on Wick’s bets. Wick grinned satirically. 

“Come to any conclusion? 

“T can’t make head or tail out of it.” 

“Neither can I,”’ Wick confided; “it’s 
a gift,” and left him with an admonishing 
glance. 

He was not followed again, but ten days 
later in his room received a message in the 
most wailing voice ever heard over the 
telephone: “Mr. Sparks— it’s me, Claire. 
Papa and I are here at the hotel.” 

‘Pleasing news; we'll meet for dinner,” 
replied Wick, and appointed place and min- 
ute on the mezzanine. 

“You don't mind me coming? They 
have been telling such horrid things about 
you that | want you to face them don.” 

“T'll make up my face, all ready, Claue,”’ 
laughed Wick. 

“I’m so—so very glad to hear you talk 
like that.” 

He met them as appointed a little later; 
but Morley iterating and reiterating a dozen 

» times in two or three minutes that he could 
neither dine nor amuse himself with Wick 
until a difference between them was ad- 
justed, they drew up chairs where they 
were, 

“I must know more about your opera- 
tions. I must know how my money is being 
handled,"’ continued Morley. 

Wick looked from the agitated, half-threat- 
ening old man in evening clothes to Claire, 
who smiled back suddenly and was in the 
same instant as solemnly anxious as before. 

“No doubt,” observed Wick, ‘you em- 
ployed the detective to investigate me at the 
suggestion of Mr. Framer.” 

“At the suggestion of my friend and ad- 
viser, Mr. Framer, yes, sir.” 

“But he could only learn what I in- 
formed August when I started out —that I 
| had a system of betting at the tracks.” 

Claire’s sobbing tittle cry interrupted: 
‘How could you—disappoint usso?"’ Wick 
surveyed quizzically the girl, who in a very 
agony to keep control of her emotions 
fripred her hands together and bit her 
ips, her eyes glistening with tears. “But 
tell me, it isn’t gambling,’’ she exclaimed, 
taking such hope in Wick’s smile that her 
lips quivered in a smile of her own. 

“Lam in good standing with you there, ” 
said Wick; “it is the bookmakers — the 
horsy sports you understand —who gamble 
against me. As long as they persist in it 
they lose. For, however the horses run, 
my system beats them.” 

Morley heard with increased excitement. 
“How do I know how much you win?” he 
demanded hoarsely, but under Wick’s 
glance immediately repudiated his very 
palpable insinuation. ‘I do not hint that 
you would cheat me, Mr. Sparks—far from 
it. You would use our joint capital hon- 
estly. But on the side—ah, on the side, 
with your-own money? That is another 
story. It is all right as far as it has gone 
but og 

Claire had been silent with eyes cast 
down, as if nothing else mattered now that 
the knightly and talented Wickford of her 
romance had discovered himself as a race- 
track gamester, for she scorned the fine 
distinction between the man who bet on a 
sure thing and the one who took chances. 

But as her father talked she asked spirit- 
edly, ““Do you mean to say, father, that 
you will continue partnership in this 

| Sy stem? “sf 

*T'll do as I please with my own money. 
Shut up!” commanded the old man, whose 
bloodshot face already reflected the pas- 
sion of the ring. 

Claire was amazed at his rough man- 
ner, and a little frightened. ‘But why 
not sell out? Mr. Sparks once offered to 
| buy, and surely this is a business which no 
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one of our class and name can touch with- 
out defilement!”’ 

“You blow hot and then cold, Claire,” 
said Wick good-humoredly. 

“*I did persuade you last winter to with- 
draw your offer to buy papa’s share; but,” 
she added proudly, ‘‘I believed then that 
the profits came from a clean and repu- 
table business. It was a sorry day for me 
that I interfered.” 

“You need not lament; your persuasion 
at that meeting had nothing to do with my 
decision.” 

It was spoken so indifferently that the 
girl resented it. “Surely what I had done 
to help gave me a little right to speak.” 

“It did—if business transactions were 
based on sentiment. Mine never are. 
Wick, whose eyes had be een following 
Morley’ 8, interrupted himself: ‘‘Why keep 
Framer waiting in the lobby? Give him 
the sign to come up.” 

Morley did so. 

During that moment before August ap- 
peared in the mezzanine floor Wick turned 
again to Claire, who had learned more 
about her hero in the last few minutes than 
in the three years of their acquaintance. 
He valued not at all that blind worshipful 
trustfulness of the child who had begged 
and threatened the weak-kneed old bank- 
rupt into giving the borrowed money, 
their last resource, to Wick. Herself and 
herself alone had given him his start in his 
chosen career. It seemed incredible that 
he should have ignored the little Portia’s 
plea. 

“Wickford,” she exclaimed in a low 
tone, leaning forward for confidence, ‘“‘what 
kind of world do you live in?” 

“The mortal man only really lives who 
lives for himself alone,” replied Wick with 
some acerbity. ‘There are no such things 
as friends and enemies; it is everyone for 
himself. To escape the miseries which are 
life, and incessant plunder by the miser- 
able, one must build his own individual 
world and guard it fearlessly.” 

She pondered this an instant. ‘You 
mean you live in your world alone? That is 
awful!” 

“It is secure.” 

“IT should be afraid,” said the girl 
slowly; “‘I should be more afraid than to 
live among folks, even if some hated and 
robbed me.” 

“You would make life a ge amb le,”” smiled 
Wick, amused; “I will not. 

She was amazed that she could not re- 
tort to this, but could only admit lamely, 
“Maybe; but it would he gambling for 
something more splendid than money and 
security for myself.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Oh, friends to love me, and honors 
and just general goodness, I guess,’’ she 
sighed. 

Wick was still amused by her child 
philosophy and let his mind drift an instant 
into her fanciful vein. Suppose a man 
could bet himself; suppose Wickford 
Sparks and his strong box of a world could 
be wagered against all outside! High 
stakes; what a hazard! But if he won 
honors, friends, riches, pleasures, he stood 
the chance of losing them again. And then 
he would only be a_ beggared, broken 
gambler at life. Once a gambler, always a 
gambler. Nothing was secure out in that 
all-men’s world; it could keep its honors 
and pleasures. There was something else 
too; Wick knit his brows, not observing 
Framer’s approach. That all-men’s world 
had a curious promise wherein lay its 
supreme gamble. For of all the millions of 
losers who looked up patiently from their 
miseries and helped out in the miseries of 
others because of that promise, not one 
knew that it would ever come true! 

“‘Whew! One life at a time is enough 
for me,” grinned Wick. “I'll live at the 
other, if there is one, when I come to it.” 

Wick nodded to August but the vein 
persisted. All in this world for security in 
the next; backing the promise to be true! 
A stiffer gamble than any race course ever 
saw; give Claire credit. He stared with 
old alarm. ‘Something about that girl 
makes a gamester of me.” 

And from that moment he suspected her 
queerly and disliked her. 

Framer had seated himself and, at an 
interrogatory nod from Wick, said: “Mr. 
Morley demands that the betting system 
of which he owns five-sixths be divulged to 
him.” 

“Certainly.”” Wick had no objection to 
letting them have the secret, he said, on 
two conditions: First, that Morley would 
close out his partnership interest to him for 
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the five thousand; second, that no one was 
to be told that himself, Wick, was engaged 
in playing it. These conditions were 
promptly agreed to by the others, who 
were much astonished by his ready com- 
pliance. 

“Very well; here it is. Play second 
choices to win. Six races a day are run ata 
meeting, Mr. Morley. Before the start the 
bookmakers post the odds against each 
horse; the odds are too short to play the 
favorite under my system, so pick the 
bookmaker’s second choice to run first. 
Put down enough money on him to win 
twenty dollars, no more, no less, for you are 
entitled to win just twenty dollars on each 
race. If your horse in the first race wins 
you are done with that race. 

“But if your horse loses you play the 
next one-—always the second choice and to 
run first —to win back the money you lost on 
the first race, plus the twenty due you on 
that race, plus the twenty which will be due 
you on the second race. If that horse loses, 
then on the third race you have to get back 
your losses on the first two, and three 
times twenty, or sixty dollars, due you on 
three races under the system. It rarely 
happens that a second-choice horse doesn’t 
win a race during the day, though unless 
it happens in the sixth race you will of 
course have a loss to carry over to the next 
day. It will happen, however, that not a 
second choice wit win a race for a week or 
so, and your bets will be running into hun- 
dreds and thousands. That’s where even 
the system player goes broke unless he has 
a strong enough reserve and is content 
with his twenty-dollar profit on each race. 
Simple, isn’t it?” 

It seemed so simple that after Framer 
had figured out two days or twelve suppo- 
sition races in his memorandum book, 
allowing three second choices to win in that 
number, he went over it suspiciously with 
Morley. 

“Why, it’s a wonder a lot of race-track 
gamblers don’t work out this system and 
put the bookmakers out of business,” he 
said. 

“They have doubtless worked out many 
systems,” agreed Wick; “‘but playing them 
is another matter.” 

“There’s more to this, then?”’ 

“Yes; the player,” replied Wick dryly. 

“‘But all he’ll have to do is to lay his bets 
as you said.” 

“That’s all! Now let’s forget business 
and have dinner and go to the show.” 

Morley had been a partner, Wick was 
seeing the last of him, and with that 
scrupulous balancing he maintained of all 
his relations, he would not have the 
hospitable receptions formerly accorded 
him in the Morley house remain charged 
against him as a debt. He was entirely 
indifferent to the old man and Framer 
personally, and though they were in high 
humor with him oat made conversation 
feverishly and jovially, he dismissed them 
at once and forever when the evening was 
over. 

He supposed that Claire had gone with 
the others, and was annoyed when she 
later returned to his memory; only as the 
dimmest phantom, it is true, but disquiet- 
ing the hours, when he should have been 
studying or asleep, with her childish phi- 
losophy. 

With several months of the year yet to 
run after buying out his partner, Wick was 
enabled to pay the purchase price and 
accumulate his usual fund of eight thou- 
sand to be invested in December under 
Mr. Gower’s direction. He chose this 
meeting as the tactical one to close up his 
relations with the banker. 

He interested the latter at once with the 
announcement, “‘ During the coming year I 
shall have twenty thousand instead of 
eight to invest, having bought out my 
partner.” 

“You hypothecated stocks bought by 
my advice for the purchase price?” said 
Gower, displeased. Algy, now assistant 
head of a department, had asked his father 
to call him when Wick made his annual 
appearance; he entered at this juncture 
and stood asia, his lean face sparkling 
with appreciation; these interviews be- 
tween the ferocious old Napoleon and 
his irrepressible recruit amused him im- 
mensely. 

Wick shook his head to Gower’s ques- 
tion. “‘The price was only five thousand, 
my partner’s original investment.” 


“And he sold an interest yielding twelve 


thousand a year for five thousand cash? 
Has he gone to the psychopathic ward 
yet?” 
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“An additional consideration on my 
part was my formula for the manufacture 
of money.” 

Gower studied him. “Such a secret 
exists,” he said with astonishing acumen, 
“but it is Cangerous, or even fatal to all 
but one man in a million.” 

“It will probably be so to my former 
partner,” replied Wick. To the banker, for 
once candidly attentive, he explained his 
system, whose workings were altogether 


contradictory to the theories proved by the 


banker’s experience. 


“It can’t be done!" he exploded. “‘ You 
will gamble in the long run.” 
~s am the man in a million,” reminded 


Wick. 
different business to take up with you. 

But Algy interrupted, 

“Governor, before Wick approaches you 
on his other proposition I want to state 
that I’d back him as the Rock of Gibraltar; 
I’ve seen him in action. Do you know 
what he does in the midst of the lunacy 
when a race is.on? Studies a textbook on 
banking in a corner!" 


“Now I have another and entire aly | 


“You are not backing Mr. Sparks be- 


cause he is a Gibraltar.” 

“Dash it, I am not!” 
phatizally. ‘‘Two years ago at the Havana 
track Wick risked his life to save me from a 


assented Algy em- 


jolly bookmaker who had robbed me blind. | 


He showed me I was an ass to be playing 


against a sure game, and bought my ticket | 


home. That’s what made a Christian 


of me.” 


He told the story with a warmth of | 
gratitude which touched even Mr. Gower. | 


But Wick, with that honesty almost as 


terrible to himself as to others, supple- | 


mented Algy’s account. 
“TI feared Algy would tell the tout of my 
steady winnings as recorded in the bank’s 


books, and the bookmakers put a limit on | 


my bets. So I broke up the combination. 
There’s nothing else to it.” 

“Wick!” exclaimed his young friend. 
“I’m sorry you said that.” He shook his 
head mournfully, disappointed of a hero. 

The elder Gower regarded him curiously. 
“You're keeping me waiting for your new 
proposition, Mr. Sparks.” 

“T have made a study of accounting and 
banking,”’ resumed Wick, ‘‘and this winter 


complete a course in the best finance school | 


in the United States. I now have about 
thirty thousand dollars which i will add 
to with twenty thousand dollars a year. 
Would you be willing to employ me in 


some executive position | or assist me to 


start a bank of my own? 

“You foresee that you will be tempted 
at last and your system collapse.” 

“T foresee that I shall never gamble,” 
replied Wick. ‘But horses may stop rac- 
ing, or bookmakers laying odds. A man is 
trusting to luck who makes secure only one 
way out of life.”’ 

‘And I am chosen to open the second?" 
“Tf you are convinced I can travel it,’ 
replied Wick. 

“As you are! IJ will take you and make 
you, but as you are,”’ agreed Gower. 
‘‘After you've made your first gamble I 
wouldn’t trust you with my watch!” 

Wick, who offered or accepted nothing 
conditionally, merely said, “‘This rounds 
out my scheme of things."” Himself, as he 
was, he knew to be a certainty. 

It was on the day of this meeting that he 
saw Claire Morley again, in a limousine 
at the curb of the Avenue. He took the 
costly new car and the chauffeur and 
Claire's rich furs as the natural spoil of the 
bookmakers by the new system-players, 
greedier than himself. 

Claire stared at him haughtily when he 
crossed the pavement to speak. ‘‘ What, 
are you already puffed up with pride and 
pomp? Remember, I knew you back in the 
old home town.” 

The girl’s eyes darkled on him and he 
went on, finding amusement in the situa- 
tion. ‘‘You watched me come up the walk, 
suspecting a sheriff, and had on, I remem- 
ber, a kitchen apron with black smuts.’ 

“Till just now I didn’t believe we would 
meet again,”’ replied Claire with a face of 
stone. “I thought you would be too 
ashamed to face us.” 

If the girl could have understood, Wick’s 
reply was in deadly earnest. ‘Ashamed? 
I ought to be for letting you innocents in 
for a trimming at a master-player’s game.”’ 

I trusted you for a long time,” said 
Claire, “and believed you good and 
generous till that night at the hotel. Even 
then I didn’t suspect you of being any 
worse than selfish and ungrateful.” 
Continued on Page 82) 
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—from cold to full load in less than 
one minute. 


—turn off the oil and in seconds it 
is still 


~—fuel is used only when power is 
needed—and in proportion tu its 
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paid for two of the three 







y A 200 horse power Fulton Diesel was steam power. A self-contained power unit, 
; installed in a central power station in 1917. it calls for no investment in boilers, stacks, 
\ Its power savings soon paid for a second condensers or any such steam plant auxil- 
ri Fulton Diesel, installed in 1919. Savings iaries. One engineer runs it. Fuel handling 
; by these two then paid for a third, pur- and waste removal, with all attendant labor 
} chased in 1921. costs, are abolished. 
‘ The Fulton Diesel—American built, per- The Fulton Diesel is a development of 70 
fected internal-combustion, stationary en- years’ successful experience in engine build- 
f gine—running on low-grade fuel oil, may be ing. Ten years have been concentrated on 
likened to a huge, high-class automobile perfecting it, and its economy and efficiency 
: motor in a power plant. Instant in action, stand proved in varying and exacting tests 
, automatic in control, consuming fuel only of service. Thus, through its mechanical 
when in use and maintaining continuous excellence, the Fulton Diesel is established 
1 high efficiency with practically no upkeep in the industrial world today as the sta- 
cost. In addition, it operates on one-third tionary power producer that saves the 
of the fuel required to produce equivalent appalling cost of power waste. 
Y FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Successful Engine Builders for 70 Years 
Branch Offices 
‘. New York—82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bldg Havana, Cuba~—401-402 Banco Nacional 
To Executives and Engineers 
| We will gladly mail you, upon request—free and postpaid 
our latest book telling the whole story of the Fulton Diesel, 
with detail illustrations and photographs of some installations 
’ \ ™ now faithfully serving American industry. Our staff of experi 











enced engineers is at your service for consultation on any power 
problems, anywhere and at any time—without obligation or 
cost to you In the interest of operating economy in your 
plant we do recommend that you investigate the Fulton Diesel. 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

“So much innocence! Such a trimming,” 
said Wick. “But why should I warn 
everybody else? Gamble they will!” 

“T hate it!” she flamed, and went on 
with trembling lips. ‘But why is it, Mr. 
Sparks, that with a system paying a hun- 
dred thousand a year you gave papa only 
twelve thousand te his share?’ 

Wick found this funny enough to laugh 
at. “I will tell you why,” he answered 
confidingly. ‘‘I couldn’t spare it!” and 
bowed himself away, as August Framer, a 
sublimated August in beavered overcoat 
and Avenue haberdashery, crossed the 
pavement, a stick under his arm. 

“By the great monocle of of the Lord 
High Chancellor,” said Wick. ‘My old 
friend!” 

‘‘How-do,” said August and lifted his 
stick to the chauffeur; “Café Pompeian,” 
he ordered. 

Wick sighed, passed on, chuckled; he 
was not mistaken in vowing that he could 


| feel the inquisitive green eyes squinting 
| after him to see how he took it. 


iv 


HERE was a formidable turnout of 
talent and sporting fashionables on the 


| second last day of the Metropolitan spring 
| meeting. 


The track was lightning fast 
under a cool high sky, and the card an- 
nounced included a number of famous 
runners with rivalries to settle. Among 
these Gold Dragon was eminent, and Wick, 
with his old interest in the horse, intended 
to visit him in the paddock. 

The odds for the first race had been 
quoted by the bookies and Wick, his money 
Pare was entertaining himself as usual 
with the memorandum book, hardly con- 
scious of the distant music and rising ex- 
citement of the crowd as the entrants loped 
up to the starter. Then the first cheer, 
always a burst of joyous harmony, sent 
them off, and the sport of old kings and old 
gods, and barbarism ever young in all of 
us, was on for the day. Wick glanced 
up and saw August Framer running with 
the others for a view of the race; he 
had noticed him earlier, and repeated his 
old prophecy indifferently: ‘‘Such a trim- 
ming!" 

To Wick’'s knowledge neither August nor 
Morley had ever transacted business at the 
tracks. The two had, in fact, been sh, 
of sporting publicity, and Morley particu- 
larly, jealous of his Saintes reputation and 
respectability, had decreed that they con- 
duct their operations in the clubs or among 
the handbook men found everywhere. 
They had separated for this purpose for a 
time, Framer making his investments in 
ade Orleans and his senior partner in New 

ork 

Of course, Wick’s twenty-dollar limit of 
winning on each race had seemed con- 
temptible piking to them; in fact, they 
reviled his statement to that effect as a 
ridiculous lie, and asked each other and 
Claire mockingly why a man should limit 
himself to one hundred and twenty dollars 
a racing day when he could win six hundred 
dollars just as easily. They estimated that 
Wick had won a hundred thousand or so 
which he had not divided with his partner. 
So they had raised the limit fivefold and 
thriven tremendously. This was in part the 
luck of the amateur. 

But the present season at New York 
opened dismally for second choices; ver 
few of them had run in the money at all, 
and this dereliction had called for bets into 
the thousands which almost went beggin 
among the clubs and handbook men. An 
this, the day before Getaway, was actually 
the seventh of second-choice failures, and 
a limit had been called everywhere on 
Morley. The alternative to letting the 
system go smash, admitting its incompe- 
tence, which would never do, was for 
August to take their bets to the track. A 
second choice, under the law of averages, 
had to win soon. 

It did, that day, not only in the first 
race but in the second, third and fourth; 
it was a day of second choices, one even 
being declared a winner by the disqualifi- 
cation of the favorite for Sotee t the 
end of the fourth race, in which Gold 
Dragon had been scratched, Wick saw 
Morley come over from the stand and join 
Framer. The old man was jubilant, greet- 
ing his og with outstretched hands 
and laughing incessantly as he stood gestic- 
ulating with his stick and talking to the 
latter and a companion just introduced. 
The latter was an ex-jockey who had been 
assigned here to duty by the bookmaker 
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hardest hit during this run of heavily 
played second choices, 

August, his panama pushed back, his 
white serges wrinkled, tie awry, began b 
turns to listen to the jockey and argue with 
increasing earnestness with his partner. 
The crowd's cheering had by this time a 
muttered, snarling undertone; the music 
vibrated with the hollow beating of spear 
on shield, and in a lull they heard the gust 
of hoof beats. 

More intensely, fiercely, August argued, 
his green eyes glowing; blood suffused 
the face of the excited old man. Belated 
gamesters hustled them, frantic with the 
fear that they would not get their money 
down; and others, triumphant as if they 
had already won, elbowed past with their 
markers in their pockets. Another gust 
of hoofs, a howl from twenty thousand 
throats the horses were at the barrier. 

‘Too late,” said the jockey with an oath; 
he had picked a ringer for them, in this race! 

““No!” shrieked Morley, beside himself 
with this supreme challenge. ‘Run, Au- 
gust, run!” 

The bookmaker toying with his field 
glasses looked at August coldly. 

“Cinders—-to win!” yelled the latter, 
tearing through an eddying vkirt of the 
crowd, ‘Twenty thousand.” 

Cinders was the second choice; it was 
the day of second choices; nothing could 
beat them. 

The bookmaker’s white fingers flashed 
through the currency; his assistant wrote 
on the slip of stiff paper 40,000/20,000. 
August, battered and torn, sauntered away 
proudly. 

Cinders ran third. 

Wick eying them humorously from a 
distance saw the thunderbolt of defeat 
strike. The old man, but now so jubilant, 
stood gaping, trembling, actually aging. 
August, who had been looking down at his 
empty hands and scarcely crediting that 
the bills they had so lately held were gone, 
staggered a step as if from the edge of an 
abyss, and laughed loudly. 

His partner managed a questioning pa- 
thetic smile, but as August took out his 
bulging wallet and shook it Morley 
os a: “No—for God's sake—it’s the 
ast!" In fact, they had brought all their 
capital with them to meet their late crisis, 
and though the debacle of Cinders had 
taken a part of it and wiped out their 
winnings for the day, there was nearly 
twenty thousand remaining. 

As the old man pleaded, August argued; 
then, learning the odds on the last race, 
began to bluster. At last Morley ac- 
quiesced, smiling frightenedly, and dodder- 
ing along with the other as he bet the 
money. 

Wick was tired of them by this time, and 
the second choice losing in the last race he 
hurried out of the gate and away without 
looking back. The spectacle of the ruined 
gambler was familiar to boredom. His 
thoughts did not touch on them again dur- 
ing the evening, which, as usual, was taken 
up with a leisurely dinner and reading. He 
had just put out the lights in his room and 
started to bed, when his phone rang. Claire 
Morley was on the wire. 

“I’m downstairs,”’ she said. “Will you 
meet me—as quickly as you can?” 

Wick answered graciously and after a 
few minutes joined her in the lobby. 

“Father sent for you,’’said Claire. ‘“‘He’s 
dying.” 

“I wouldn’t take such a misfortune for 
granted,” replied Wick, so calmly delib- 
erate that the girl looked at him with 
horror. 

“I'd forgotten,” she said bitterly, ‘‘that 
you live in a world by yourself—with no 
thought or care for anybody. Though I 
don’t see how I could forget it, even at such 
a time as this.” 

“Size me up your way,” replied Wick; 
“I’m not what you'd call unfriendly to 
anyone who doesn’t interfere with my 
affairs.” 

He followed Claire into the street and the 
two entered the cab which had brought her 
to the hotel; not a word passed between 
them until the ride was finished and they 
were in the Morley home, a Central Park 
apartment. 

Morley was in bed, a physician holdin 
solemn guard over him. The latter pi 
into the hall to admonish the visitor that 
the sick man’s moments were few, and gave 
his diagnosis. 

Morley was at the last gasp, though at 
sound of Wick’s voice he actually raised on 
his elbow, and his eyes were bright and he 
spate with the ring of youth. 
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“Close the door. Now sit on the side 
of the bed. Wickford, we overplayed the 
system; you were right in your limit; I 
believe now that you were always honest 
with me.’ 

“Pass that, Mr. Morley,” said Wick. 

The other smiled understandingly. 

“Yes—I’ve got to make haste. We lost 
our joint money to-day; the partnership 
went broke. But’”—his mild blue eyes 
shot a glance of triumph—‘“I have a 
private cache —fivethousand dollars. Reach 
for the wallet under the pillow—count it. 
Correct?” 

“Correct, five thousand dollars,’ an- 
swered Wick. He put it in his coat pocket. 

“It’s for Claire—it’s all that is left 
every penny. Wickford!" The eyes now 
were glittering, the sagging cheeks scarlet. 

“T had a presentiment—a year ago. To- 
day it came again. You will invest the 
money for Claire! You will swear to use 
it as I tell you for your old partner and his 
orphan. Swear.’ 

‘Yes.” 

“‘Remember, she was the one to per- 
suade me to give you your start. That 
little girl! To trust you first; to pawn her 
jewels for you! Remember! It is too much 
to forget.” The sick man’s thoughts began 
to wander. 

“Wickford, to-night I saw—can see it 
from this pillow —the horses saddled and 
walking out of the paddock; the start, the 
race! The big bright colt breaking out of 
the bunch!” 

“Tell of the 
peremptorily. 

he old man, already at the pang of 
dissolution, struggled up farther, his hand 
coming down on Wick’s with a grip that 
ground the bones together. 

“Investment? To-morrow on 
Dragon to win!” 

Impotent to release himself, the young 
man’s violent start and wrench! That 
cold skeleton grip held fast. Sight receded 
in the wide menacing blue eyes —deeper, 
deeper, till only a spark in an abyss. Then 
it was out; but the cruel surface glitter and 
the threatening grin and icy fist admon- 
ished Wick Sparks of his oath to the 
master passion, which had challenged death 
itself till the money was down. 

“S-h-h-h!” The crack of the door 
opened wider. “It’s me, Wick.”” August 
Framer came in. He was soiled and di- 
sheveled, and clenched an extinct cigar be- 
tween his teeth. ‘I got here in good time; 
I heard all the talk. That five: thousand 
belongs to the firm. Fork over.’ 

jick’s eyes were on him, and yet he 
seemed hardly aware of the intruder’s 
presence. ‘‘I mean business,”’ said August. 
“I’m desperate.” 

“You'll get it off my dead body,” 
Wick abstractedly. 

Claire hearing the voices entered, and 
with her sobbing cry the interview ended 
for the moment. 

Wick talked with the physician in the 
adjoining room, and then sat down to wait 
Claire’s reappearance; August took his 
station like a guard near the door, but 
there was no further conversation. 

Claire presently came in to them and 
Wick told her in a few words of Mr. 
Morley’s bequest and instructions. 

“It’s the firm’s money, Claire,’’ re- 
minded August. ‘‘ We'll take it and handle 
it. Where does Wick Sparks come in?” 

“T hate the thought of gambling; the 
sound of the word! Look what it has 
brought us to. Give me my part and let 
me go home and bury my father.” 

‘You can’t go back to Midwest,” said 
August, ‘‘where Mr. Morley owes the forty 
thousand dollars we borrowed to start our 
investment company. We had paid good 
interest on it, but not a dollar on the 
principal.” 

“T’ll pay them what I have 

“TI am executor of Mr. Morley’s will,” 
said Wick with his uncompromising man- 
ner. ‘‘I promised to lay his money on Gold 
Dragon to win to-morrow. There is noth- 
ing will prevent me.” 

“Claire, he’s not honest; you know he’s 
not honest! That he held out fifty, a hun- 
dred thousand on Mr. Morley 

“IT will remain here rep Claire; I 
arranged with the physician to send the 
undertaker,” said Wick. ‘To-morrow eve- 
ning I will give you the winnings if the 
horse comes in first.” 

The girl made a sign of resignation which 
even August was bound to respect, and 
silence ensued until the arrival of the man 
sent by the physician. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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T is appropriate that the favorite candy of sweet- 

heart days should be among your wedding presents. 
And we will be glad to have you number us among 
the givers. 

All you need do is fill out the coupon and take it 
to your dealer, with one of your wedding invitations, 
He will make you a present of a Johnston Choice 
Box. If your dealer should not have Johnston’s, fill 
out and send the coupon to us with your invitation. 
And we will send your present direct. 

The Johnston Choice Box is more than a box of 


fine candies. It contains 22 separate varieties—the 

most delicious we have made in 74 years of candy 
making. It also has the Johnston Choice Book, in 
colors, showing the different combinations of flavors 


that come in 6 other favorite Johnston boxes. 

Each piece in the Choice Box is plainly identified 
by name. You will know, probably for the first time, 
just what the various tempting sweetmeats are called. 
You will know whether you are tasting walnut 
chocolate creams, Dutch bitter sweet peppermint 
creams, honey nougats, Belleclaire caramels or choco’ 
late nut centers. 

And when you want to enjoy them again, the little 
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book shows you just how to get your favorite 
combinations. 


How we make certain of Johnston quality 


A Johnston confection must always be the finest 
of its kind that can be made. 

To insure this we even make our own chocolate, 
using only the very finest of the 110 grades of cocoa 
bean, from which chocclate is derived. 
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Use this gift coupon 


Take it to your dealer, with one of 
your invitations, and ask him for a 
Johnston Choice Box. And, if he should 
not carry Johnston’s, fill out and send us 


the coupon, with an invitation to th 


we wW ill send 


your present 
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( they send us an invitation 


Only the costliest Cuban sugar is used. It is much 
finer than ordinary sugar. We accept only whole 
nuts and fruits. Thus we are sure of luscious fruit 
centers, of nut centers full flavored and sound 

We make our own syrups. Likewise our cream 
fondant—the creamy inside of chocolate creams 

Every Johnston process gets the utmost in time 
and care. The longer chocolate is whipped the better 
it becomes. Ours is worked four times as long as 
the average. : 

As a chocolate’s coating costs more than its center, 
some makers are tempted to thin it. A Johnston 
chocolate is always easily recognized by its extra 
thick, rich chocolate 
coating. 

Finally, all Johnston 
candies are packed in 
rooms where the air is 
washed. And each box 
comes to you in its sealed 
envelope, just as it left us 

JOHNSTON'S 


Milwaukee 
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MAIL T 
JOHNSTON'S, Milwaukee 
f invitation 


Wedding is enclosed 
(announcement ! 
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What 
Columbias 


i) 
-ring bells 
—operate radio 
telephones 
~protect bank vaults 


-call the police 
—ring fire alarms 


—buzz buzzers 
—fire blasts 


car porters 
—ring ring burglar 
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ora 


—furnish ignition 
current for gas 
en ines, tr, rs, 

quick start: 
ing of Ford cars 


Columbia Dry Batteries for every kind 
of service are sold at electrical, hard- 
ware, and auto accessory shops; garages; 
general stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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—they last longer 


Door bells ring lustily, and work year in and year out with 
little attention, while connected to Columbia Dry Batteries. 
They are universally used for bells, buzzers, thermostats, 
and other appliances, because Columbias give more power, 
last longer, and are obtainable everywhere at low cost 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

All night Wick Sparks remained at 
Morley’s bedside, musing; once when 
Claire, who had not gone to bed or to 
sleep, glided in to look at her father and 
kneel by him, he rose promptly and 
quietly. The girl was altogether a forlorn 
figure with her wrinkled clothes and tum- 
bled hair. 

She felt the companion of her watch 
standing beside her and looked up. Her 
head fell back and the shining hair cascaded 
over her shoulders. 

“Do you, always so indifferent and cold, 
believe in hereafter? That papa sees us 
now?” 

“Nearly all men are convinced of im- 
mortality.” 

“And you do not make more ready 
for it? I’m afraid,” she whispered, awe- 
stricken, “‘when I think of papa passing 
away without a prayer; without a hope, 
except the dreadful one—that to-morrow 
he would win.” 

Wick did not reply. 

**And you,” she said, her eyes widening 
upon him. ‘“‘Haven’t you any religion?” 

“None, child. I will live here my own 
way; when I come to another life I'll take 
it as I find it, and look out for myself.” 

She could not reconcile his candid belief 
in immortality with irreligion, and as he 
walked away her gaze was bent upon the 
enigmatic countenance of the dead. Sud- 
denly she rose, puzzled by all this, and 
terrified, but standing before Wick once 
more the valiant little girl of memory. 

“T trust you again,” she said in a voice 
strangely old and shrewd and hard; “and 
I'll believe as you do. It’s papa’s only 
hope, this belief. And if you’re wrong in 
it—why, somebody else can do the praying 
for both him and me.”’ Claire had not only 
backed him for this world—the sorry evi- 
dence lay there on the bed—but for the 
world to come! 

Wick, left alone, looked curiously toward 
the bed; it struck him that Morley was 
actually dead when he spoke his will 
dead, all but the master passion. ‘‘ Was he 
actually dead then?” asked Wick. “Over 
the border? And could he see what we call 
the future? That’s nonsense—maybe! I 
swear, he saw that race.” 

He felt a tingle of excitement; here was 
his obsession again. Only this time it came 
with the comprehension that his old pen- 
chant for Gold Dragon and the last tre- 
mendous gambling reverie started by 
meeting Claire, were merely jorecastings of 
this situation, when the great colt was to 
race for Claire herself. And a man, already 
dead, except for the master passion, had 
named the Dragon winner and put down 
her money—in Wick’s hands! He shook 
himself; no man knew better the fatal 
reliance of the gamester upon auguries. 
The remainder of the death watch was the 
watch of suspicion. ‘“‘ Morley, you were 
always unlucky!” he accused over and 
over. The dead man had pretty nearly 
betrayed him. He cursed his own excite- 
ment, but it would not be controlled or die 


out. 

“One killing,” he told himself, ‘‘and I 
would have enough to quit this shabby 
business and go to banking.” 

At morning, finding August sleeping 
peacefully on post in the big chair which he 
had set across the front hall, Wick tapped 
and whispered at Claire’s door, and quietly 
let himself out by the fire escape at the 
rear. He went to his hotel for breakfast, 
then packed up and released his room, this 
being Getaway Day. 

He was not his usual self, serenely indif- 
ferent to everything but Wickford Sparks; 
a somber excitement like that of revenge 
smoldered in his veins. It is what the total 
abstainer gets for drinking for a friend; a 
man who never stacked a chip, for playing 
another’s hand. It is what Wick got for 
playing for Mr. Morley. 

‘I don’t like the colt to-day, ” Wick told 
himself. ‘‘ Fast company a and too much 
talk about him as a ringer.’ 

He went downtown =, noon, and not 
only drew his balance at the bank but bor- 
rowed to the limit on his securities; he 
went to the track with forty thousand of 
his own money and the five thousand of 
Morley’s. 

v 

HE body of Mr. Morley was placed in a 

receiving vault that afternoon, Claire not 
wishing to bury her father among strangers 
if the event of the day should return the 
money to take him home, The dead 
peoveers s daughter, waiting on his last 
winning to bury him decently, stood before 
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Wick, heartsick, when he came to the 
apartment about seven o'clock. 

And when he told her briefly that Gold 
Dragon had come in winner at odds of 
eight to one, she could only reply, “ Why 
couldn’t it have happened yesterday?” 

“It is well for you that it happened to- 
day,” Wick said. ‘‘ You are forty-five thou- 
sand to the good.” 

“There are the friends who lent us 
money, to repay.” 

Wick began taking folds of bills out of 
every pocket, but she stopped him. 

“T can’t keep it here; I'm afraid of 
August. He wants to start the system 
again instead of paying our friends,” 

August on waking that morning had 
rushed off furiously in search of Wick and 
had not returned since. Claire was expect- 
ing him every minute. ‘Let’s go to the 
office quickly,” she said, ‘‘and find out from 
the books exactly what the debts are, and 
send the money to-night by telegraph.” 

The office, in a Forty-second Street 
building near Fifth Avenue, was a large 
one, showily furnished; the door was 
lettered: “‘ Morley-Framer. Investments.”’ 
There was a desk, a long table, and a cabi- 
net from which Claire produced the one 
ledger of the firm. The two were bending 
over it, and Wick was copying names and 
amounts, when a prodigious shaking of the 
door and a shout admonished that Framer 
had overtaken them. Wick promptly ad- 
mitted him and stepped clear as August 
rushed. 

“The Dragon won!” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, wild-eyed and coming on in a crouch. 

“T want my money, Twenty-two thousand 
five hundred 

‘Just a moment,’ " said Wick. ‘Take 
hold of the end of this table and help me 
push it against the wall.”’ August complied 
involuntarily. ‘“‘Now, Claire, jump up 
here. You can’t reason or explain to this 
fellow. I know gamblers. The notion that 
he’s won something has to be knocked out 
of him. Hold onto this coat.” 

August threw his own into a corner and 
the two met like wildcats. All over the 
room they fought, grappling, breaking, and 
the girl thought such blows must kill. 
Then all at once in the midst of a terrific 
milling August quit. 

Wick backed him into a corner by the 
throat, but Claire grasped his arm, begging, 
“Don’t, don’t, Wick! He’s surrendered.” 

The faces of both boys were bruised and 
bleeding, but Wick, his breath laboring and 
eyes dilated with fury, stalked to the ledger 
and was copying again, when Claire began 
dabbing his face with her handkerchief. 
He frowned but could not be ill-humored 
with her. Then over her shoulder he 
noticed August in a hang-dog attitude but 
eying them with inveterate curiosity. 

“Claire, give Framer a thousand dol- 
lars; his subscription to the capital as 
entered in this book,” said Wick. His 
command being complied with he added 
briefly, ‘‘ Now you're a thousand better off 
than I am. I took the field to win against 
the Dragon.” 

August’s eyes started from his head. 
“. ou! Plunge! How po 

“For forty thousand,” said’ Wick, ad- 
vancing with a stony look; August re- 
treated. His lips and nose twitched, his 
eyes were bright green. “‘ Not a question,” 
said Wick, ‘‘or I'll murder you.” And in 
an agony which never quite subsided the 
explorer into other people’s business was 
driven before the stony presence, from this 
half-discovered secret. The door and their 
lives closed upon him. 

“We're ready to do our telegraphing, 
Claire,”’ said Wick presently. 

The business was done and they were 
leaving the telegraph office, Claire with 
nearly four thousand dollars in her pos- 
session. 

“T’ll take you safely home, and you can 
bank it to-morrow,” said Wick 

“You really lost all your money? I’m 
not doubting.”” The girl looked at him 
with pride. ‘‘You wouldn't lie, even to 
August; you couldn’t lie. But you must 
let me divide with you.” 

He shook his head. ‘I never borrow.” 

“But what will you do? Where will 
you go, : 

**T will decide that sometime during the 
night.” . 

Claire, searching in her bag, asserted she 
had left her purse, containing the apart- 
ment key, at the office, but once there the 
girl admitted a ruse, dragged a chair to the 
door and seated herself on guard, much as 
August had done the night before. 

“What am I in for now?” asked Wick. 
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“You say you'll decide what you're 
going to do sometime during the night; 
I’m going to wait up with you. 

The hour was already sonal soon the 
building would be deserted; Wick did not 
know exactly how to put his negative on 
her suggestion. “You ought to, and must 
go home,” he said. 

“You mean it won’t look proper for me 
to stay.” 
chair and chin in hand she studied him. 





With her elbow on the arm of the | 


“But who is there to care? What does it 


matter?” 

“I can’t permit it. 
be to me anyway?” 

“T might not be useful; but I'd be in the 
way if you decided to do the wrong thing,” 
she explained. “‘The loss hasn’t got to you 
yet. Don’t I know what black thoughts 
come the first night after you're bankrupt? 
I used to listen till papa would scream out 
in his sleep, sometimes with curses; or till 
he began walking, and then go in to him. 
I'd talk and quiet him.” 

Wick threw up his hands in exasperation. 

“But what business is it of yours?” 

“Wickford, I’m so tired I can’t think 
very well; I only know that I oughtn’'t to 
leave you. And I won't go home, and 
won't be scared or dragged away from 
watching with you to-night.” 

Wick threw himself into a chair and 
glared at the uncompromising jailer, who 
folded her arms and tried to hold her tired 
body very erect. 

“Well, I'll promise you not to make any 
decision at all to-night, and do nothing 
whatever, and report to you in the morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“You don’t know what you'll do to- 
night if you're left alone. Why won't you 
lie down on the table there and try to 
— 

Wick gave up and dismissing her from 
his mind concentrated abruptly on his own 
affairs. His world of security seemed 
wrecked to the rock it was built upon. 
Had his character been too unsteadied 
to found another? Could he regain his 
strength of will, maintain his integrity of 
purpose? Or would he plunge again when 
he had accumulated enough to make a 
killing? 

He started up, but at his first steps the 
nodding jailer straightened and her heavy 
eyes cleared anxiously, “If you'll just be 
patient you'll find a way out,” she said in a 
voice so firm that he was taken by surprise, 
and his thoughts broken up for the mo- 
ment. But he repudiated her suggestion 
and in his chair again reflected bitterly, 
“A way out! I’ve worked three years to 
have one open if the system collapsed. 
Now that’s closed.” With his resolve to 
notify Gower in the morning it seemed that 
life, not as he had known it but as other 
people knew it, was about to engulf him; 
the young man who had not for a long time 
known an anxiety began wondering like the 
rest of us how to get by—to escape care, 
hardship-—-what course of action offers the 
best chance! 

He cursed the word which is the opposite 
of security, and looked at Claire, who was 
huddled in the big chair, her head fallen 
aside, asleep. 

Wick went over and roused her. “If you 
won't go home, let me make a pallet on 
the table for you,” he said impatiently. 
““You’re breaking your neck.” 

“Will you put the table across the door?” 

He complied surlily, and with a sigh she 
laid herself down. ‘‘If you're having a bad 
time I'll be sure to wake up and talk to 
rou.” 

“A bad time!”’ said Wick to himself. 
‘‘What’s every minute from now on, but.a 
bad time!” After a while he must walk, 
and slipped off his shoes to pad up and 
down. “‘Gambling’s got me,” he said. 
His loss was irreparable and he threw up 
his hands even as his father had done. “All 
gone! I’drather be dead a thousand times. 
I'm no good to myself here now. 
gambler.’ 
darting glances at the guarded door, trying 
a window furtively. 

“*Wick, has it come?”’ Claire raised her- 
self on her elbow, fell back heavily and 
raised again. ‘‘ Wick, I’m dizzy and played 
out. I’m afraid I'll fall down if I try to 
stand. You must come over here. Push up 
the chair.” 

He started, terribly frightened at being 
caught at the yawning window, and did as 
he was bidden. Claire took his hand in 
both her own and he sat pulled up close 
with his chest against the table. That was 
the best she could do to comfort him; she 
could hardly utter a word. 


What use would you | 


I'm a | 
He cursed softly in utter frenzy, ~ 


After a time ! 

















GARCO 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Motorists use GARCO Asbestos 
Brake Lining because it is solidly 
woven and wear-resisting. Bat- 
tleships, liners, railways and great 
industrial plants depend upon 
GARCO packings to conserve 
power and increase efficiency. 
The housewife, too, knows well 
the durability of GARCO Asbes- 
tos Heater Cord. In industry, 
public service, on the seas and 
in the home, GARCO Asbestos 
Products are selected because of 
standardized Quality 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Branches 
Chicago 





New York Pittsburgh 


Main Offices and Factories 
Charleston, 8. C 
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To the mystix long tie woven at the altar 
by book and oath, thie Arbutus Biossom 
Wreath Wedding Ring adds the strengthening 


link of flower language Five tender words 
translate its meaning, ‘ Thee Only Do I Lowe 
It was the wedding flower of the Puritan 


isk to sve this delicate design at your locai 
jewelry store. Be sure this stamp anomen 
of good fortune since Pharaoh's time-—-is 
stamped inside your ring This stamp is, 


furthermore, your assurance of having the 
best wedding ring, m ade 
4 rite desk e3, Atlants Ave, Brooklyn, 

Aa for The Se of the Arbutus if vou 
past obtain the ring we will supply you through 
a jeweler near you 
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You may have smoked a 
pipe for years, but do you 
know what “aged in the 
wood” tobacco means? 


Get the facts 
See Page 75 
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tomorrow will be a hostess, this superb new Wallace 
design in silver plate has been named the 


Hostess i 
rm sare — 


Distinctive and decorative in its every line, delightfully pro- 
portioned for practical use, it is so well made by Wallace 
Silver craftsmen that it is guaranteed without time limit. The 
best dealers have it or can quickly secure it for you. Made 
in flatware and hollow ware so that the dinner service may be 
complete. The Dinner Knives are with stainless steel blades. 
The Wallace Hostess Book tells 
what every hostess should know 
Correct table settings illustrated 
and explained. Postpaid for soc, 


Address: Hostess Department, 
Box No, 18, 


Wallace prices have been re- 
duced, For example, “ Hostess” 
teaspoons that were $8.50, are 
now $6.50 a dozen, etc., etc. 
mer" 1B35 Rs WALLACE” ~+ 
wEevies? Saver MATE 
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she turned in a dead sleep, but gripping his 
hands with the grip of rescue and drew 
them upon her breast. They touched the 
round white throat, rose and fell with her 
breathing. The angry despairing man re- 
mained very still, looking at the tired little 
face in its scattered hair. In wonderment 
he felt her heartbeats meet and mingle 
with his own. Presently his face fell upon 
his outstretched arms and he was asleep too. 
When Wick came to a slow awakening 
soon after dawn, Claire, with her hat on, 
was standing at the open window, waiting. 
‘“We'll feel more like business after our 

”’ she said, and invited him to break- 


ast. 
Wick brushed his hair, glanced in the 
glass at his bruised cheek and followed her 


out. 

“T didn’t decide on anything,” he told 
her at breakfast. ‘‘I can’t see my way back 
to where I was.” 

“You are the same Wickford Sparks.” 

“You know better, Claire. You know 
what gambling does to a man; I’ve lost 
all confidence in myself.’ 

“But you’ve got to go on living!” 

“T’ll be too disgusted to play at a life 
where no security is to be won. Now come 
on; we'll get your ticket to Midwest and 
buy a draft with the rest of your money. 
I have one little matter left to attend to; 
then I'll join you again and put you on your 
train this afternoon.” 

She saw that nothing was to be done with 
him; his features were set as granite and 
his tone final. Still she stuck. 

“Take me where you're going, Wick; 
I'll wait until your business is attended to, 
and then we can go to the apartment and 
I'll pack.” 

“*Come on,”’ he answered. 

It was immediately after this breakfast 
that he made his visit to the bank, leaving 
Claire in the lobby while he went into Mr. 
Gower’s office. He told the banker without 
preliminary that gambling had got him. 
“The other road out, which you promised 
to keep open for me, is closed up,” he said. 

Even old Gower, used to bankrupts with 
every conceivable tale, was a little aghast 
over the tragedy. “‘Bad,” he said; “but 
maybe something else can be done for you.” 

“Nothing can be done.” 

Algy came in from his office and stared 
after Wick. ‘“‘What’s happened?”’ he asked. 

“Your friend has plunged! Gone broke!”’ 

Algy repeated the words with tremen- 
dous concern and, running, came up with 
Wick in the lobby, where Claire had re- 
joined him. 

“T say, you can’t leave me with plenty 
of money, fiat like this,’’ gasped Algy. ‘‘It 
isn’t being done by a friend of mine who’s 
gone broke.” 

Wick smiled grimly and introduced his 
companion. 

‘On my word, he’s been in a fight,”’ Algy 
told Claire. ‘“‘ You must explain to me and 
the governor, you yan must. He’s terri- 
bly cut up by your rushing him.” 

“Tt wasn’t very courteous,” admitted 
Wick. ‘Naturally I haven’t much to say 
this morning, but if Mr. Gower believes I 
owe him an explanation I'll give it. You 
can come, too, Claire.” 

Algy, overjoyed, escorted them back and 
st stiffly ide his friend as the latter 
explained to Mr. Gower. 

ick told of Mr. Morley and of the lat- 
ter’s giving him the five thousand to place 
on Gold Dragon. “The horse won at eight 
to one,” he said, “‘and paid enough to 
satisfy Mr. Morley’s investors and leave 
his daughter about four thousand. I lost 
my money on this race; forty thousand 
dollars.” 

“What horse did you take?” 

“The field against the Dragon.” 

“You took to the track forty thousand 
dollars, and bet it with the bookmakers on 
the field?” 

“Not with the bookmakers,” replied 
Wick, frowning. 

Gower leaned forward, his finger tips 
crawling over the desk, as if summoning 
spirits at a séance. ‘“‘Who did you bet 
with?” 

“Mr. Morley!” 

Gower's es os body sprang back; he 
had established a contact he had not looked 
for. “You took his bet! You didn’t put 
up his five thousand with the bookmakers 
either?” 

“T had given Mr. Morley'my promise 
and oath that I would place that five thou- 
sand on Gold Dragon to win; I took his 
bet myself,” 

Again Gower went after this witness, 
who was not reluctant, but who seemed to 
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possess some sort of evidence which he did 
not know how to divulge. : 

“Did you do that for the sake of this 
young woman?” : 

Wick came up to the desk, Algy fanatic 
in his friend’s cause—whatever it was— 
keeping step, at his shoulder. 

The clasped hands and appealing face 
of Claire did not escape Gower’s eye; the 
little Portia, no longer unlearned, was not 
pleading her own cause, but that of Wick 
Sparks, ungrateful hero, man of iron will 
and self-sufficiency. Something dearer 
than her happiness and life hung on his 
answer to this leading question. 

“Did you cover Mr. Morley’s five thou- 
sand yourself, for the sake of this young 
woman, Morley’s daughter? So that if the 
horse lost the race you could tell her that 

ou had believed the bet a bad one, and 

aving failed to bet the money, could return 
it to her? Was love or sympathy for her 
your motive? Answer that!” 

His witness was cornered; the fierce old 
autocrat of banking settled back with a 
tolerant air; already the growl o: half 
pardon was in his throat for this criminal 
of love. Then his jaws clashed, the growl of 
forgiveness became a muffled roar of wrath. 

Wick had turned to Claire at the ques- 
tion, bent his brows, studied her. ‘‘No, it 
was not for Claire,’ he answered harshly. 
“I had persuaded Mr. Morley to take a 
partnership in the system; that led on to 
his demanding the secret and starting up 
on his own account with some of his friends. 
I knew all along he couldn’t resist a temp- 
tation to gamble. Yet I got him going. He 
plunged. Well, here was five thousand, the 
very last of the money he and his friends 
had invested. I figured: ‘With the book- 
makers it may be lost.’ I couldn’t risk 
that! But I really owed these men a 
chance to win back their money, after 
getting them into a game too strong for 
them. I couldn’t resist it; I gambled 
that Gold Dragon would not win! No, 
it was not for Claire.” 

“Oh, Wick, I’m so glad!’’ They gazed 
in astonishment at the clasped hands and 
happy face. ‘‘He didn’t do it for me; he 
didn’t do it for anybody. He did it be- 
cause it was good; it was righteous! Oh, 
Wick” —forgetting the others, seeing no 
one else—‘‘ you can’t help but come through 
now! Don’t you remember, it is said, 
‘Blessed are the righteous’?”’ 

“That,” said Wick coldly to the back- 
slider, ‘‘is just a promise. There’s only a 
chance that it is true.” 

Old Gower bulked among them. His 
lifted hand forbade all further discussion. 
“That, Wickford,” he said, his own look 
awed and still, ‘‘is the chance you took!” 

Wick followed with astonished eyes the 
form of the old banker as he slowly pushed 
his son before him out of the room. “‘Start 
here with me to-morrow,” he said from the 
door. “The way out is open.” 

Wick gazed back at Claire, but asked 
himself, not her: ‘Did I do that?” Had 
he staked the one-man world that the 

romise was true? Now he was one of the 
osers of the present; one of the miserable. 
Could he look up uncomplainingly; work, 
accumulate, plunge again— how was that 
righteously? Hestood listening, watching, 
with a faint, delightful interest in his face. 

“Claire!” He groped abstractedly for 
her hand, and clasped it. “I have lost my 
fortune, yet I don’t feel so very cast down.” 

“See, you are blessed already.” 

“Last night while you were watching 
with me for my hour of horrors to strike, 
I thought, ‘If I had back my fortune, if I 
had back my own secure world now 
I would not be happy without Claire.’” 
Wick talked up to himself again; “I must 
have been fighting a losing fight against 
loving her, for a long while—it won on me 
and beat me down so suddenly.” 

“T didn’t know ——-” she faltered. 

“Why, you look as you did when a little 
girl and I first saw you.” 

“T haven’t changed,”’ sighed Claire; ‘I 
loved you then just the same as I do now.” 

He held her closely to his side as they 
walkee away. At the very threshold he 
limped haltingly with a make-believe fright 
of all-men’s worid, which was not quite 
make-believe; Claire observed him, listen- 
ing, watching, with so delightful an in- 
terest in his face that she blushed but could 
not help putting her,arm around him too, 

The door opened a crack; wider; the 
System Player, unmoved by the thousand 
passion gusts of the betting ring, bent his 
black brows and with an eager little laugh 
pressed on, into the great game, forgetting 
security; Claire’s blessed Plunger. 
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Sealpax] 
MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 











What is she saying ? 


ERE is a woman buying underwear. 
husband— perhaps for herself—or her children. 
she saying to the clerk that is making him turn to Sealpax? 
ing something about Sealpax—something important 
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She’s probably buying it for her 
The question is: What is 
She must be say- 
—what? 
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Best Answer 
Second Prize 

Third Prize . $100 
Fourth Prize . . $50 
Next Best Five teil) $15 
Next Best Five (each) $10 
Next Best Five (each) $5 
Next Fifty (each)— one suit 

of Sealpax 


$500 
$200 


(In event of ties for any prize 
offered the full amount of such 
prize will be awarded to each 


Think it over! Write it down! There is no set answer to guess— yours may be tying contestant.) 
the winner. Study the facts about Sealpax given below—they’ll help you. Your 
answer may be anything but it must not be more than twenty words in length. 
Competent neutral judges will award prizes. Send your answer to the Prize 
Department, The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. The contest closes July 29th 
and the winners will be announced in The Saturday Evening Post, October 28th, 


1922. Think about it and win a prize! 


Sealpax 


Athletic Underwear 


IXTY-NINE nimble-witted citizens are going to win prizes in the Sealpax 
thousand-dollar contest. But everybody can win the prize of luxurious 
underwear comfort that slips over a man when he slips into a suit of Sealpax! 


Get Sealpax for yourself— you can’t imagine 
how much cooler, how much more comfort- 
able it is until youtry it. The light-and-breezy 
fabric—the elastic webbed shoulders and full 
roomy armholes—the elastic webbed waist- 
band-~all combine to make Sealpax Athletic 
Underwear the coolest, easiest underwear 
that ever carried you through the sultry 
heat of the summer months. 

And we can’t speak of Sealpax without 
emphasizing the way it is sold. Each gar- 
ment is packed individually in a sealed 
envelope—each garment is delivered to you 


as fresh and crisp and clean as on the day 
it was made and laundered. 


Sealpax is such a wonderful underwear it 
just had to be made for women and children, 
too. Andso, ‘‘ Lady Sealpax”’ offers to women 
all the comforts of an athletic underwear, 
daintily made in a wide range of fabrics. 


And “Little Brother”’ and “‘ Little Sister”’ 
Sealpax bring ‘“‘Dad’s Comfort to Dad's 
Kids,”’a cool,comfortable athletic underwear 
for the children, reinforced for long and hard 
wear. Sealpax for all the family —try it! 


Send your contest answer to Prize Department, THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


**Lady Sealpax’’ 
$1.00 up 


Children’s Sealpax 
31.00 
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American National Bank Building 
San Francisco 


Metal Window-Frames and all 
sheet metal made of galvanized 
“Armco” Ingot Iron. 


Geo. W. Kelham, Architect 
Forderer Cornice Works, 
Sheet Metal Contractor 


Windows are the 
eyes of buildings 


The massive structures of steel, concrete, 
and stone must get the living light through 
these delicate “eyes.”” Time, and all the 
destructive elements, attack the windows 
and window-frames, for they are the 
weakest places in the exterior of buildings. 





Here, then, for window-frames, is an 
ideal use of “Armco” Ingot Iron, the 
iron which resists rust. 





“Armco” Ingot Iron is of uniform 

purity. The surface is smooth and even. 

The metal is ductile and easy to form. 

Internal corrosion in iron is largely caused 

by impurities, which have been removed 

by a special process in the manufacture 

TRADE MARK of “Armco” Ingot Iron. Because of its 


: N G O oy } ty © N purity, it takes a coat of galvanizing and 


holds it. 
For Window Frames 


Architects are finding many uses for 





\' ) “Armco” Ingot Iron. In addition to win- 
MCo dow-frames, it is used for grilles, cornices, 
ventilator systems, skylights, and orna- 

mental architectural ironwork. 


“Armco” Ingot Iron For specific information write to 
RESISTS RUST 
The trade-mark PE agen carries the a that 
products bearing that mark are manufactured by The ‘ 
ate ek cll aoa Gan tos pooeadn’ eat THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Sones ton be depended upon to possess in the highest 


degree the merit claimed for them, The trade-mark Middletown, Ohio 


“Armco "' is registered in the U.S Patent Office 















































public utilities and building materials are 
illustrations in point. These must be esti- 
mated by measurement of production. Con- 
sumption of tools of trade—by which are 
meant harness, farm implements, hand 
tools, replacement parts of machines, and so 
on—is usually best measured from preduc- 
tion, since manufacturing programs are 
closely related to seasonal requirements. 

The second method of studying con- 
sumption is to survey retail trade. Retail 
trade has never been properly scrutinized 
in the census. Some retail traders assemble 
figures that are of especial value in esti- 
mating consumption. Many department 
stores, chain stores, coéperative stores, 
mail-order houses and jobbing concerns 
keep and display careful records of monthly 
sales. Despite the fact that these cannot 
be representative of all classes of the popu- 
lation they furnish valuable information 
concerning volume and direction of retail 
purchases. Indirectly, retail trade can be 
measured in an approximate way by- car 
loadings, express shipments, bank clear- 
ances and specialized manufacture. 

The third method of studying consump- 
tion is to measure production. One must 
know for each class of goods the time 
that intervenes between raw material and 
finished article. This being known, if one is 
able to secure figures on visible and in- 
visible stocks, the data on production 
afford measurement of the volume of con- 
sumption. Accurate records of visible and 
invisible stocks are kept for some materials 
and commodities; for others not. For the 
present purpose, however, it is clear that 
where direct estimates of stocks are not 
available we are on safe ground in making 
an assumption with regard to them. We 
entered 1919 with short stocks of most 
finished civilian commodities. We had a 
fair carry-over of bread grains, a heavy 
count in domesticated animals, and abun- 
dant feed and fodder. Minerals, metals, 
fibers and other raw materials had been 
mobilized for purposes of war. Many of 
these materials were available at once for 
civilian consumption. Conditions of pro- 
duction were not favorable during the year, 
but in some directions stocks tended to 
accumulate in 1919, despite strong revival 
of consumption. There was further accu- 
mulation of stocks in 1920. During 1921 
stocks have been declining, and we enter 
1922 with most stocks upon a low plane. 

Under these circumstances, if we know 
the production in ’21 and the carry-over 
into and out of that year, we can measure 
consumption during the year. And for 
commodities of which accurate information 
on stocks is not available, figures for con- 
sumption based on production will be a 
little low, since we know that stocks have 
declined. If under these circumstances a 
figure for consumption is normal we are 
sure that it is at least normal; if it seems 
low it is in fact less low than the estimate. 


Overcompensation 


It is possible, in the purely commodity 
sense, to trace production and consumption 
through the boom into the depression. 
During the war we practiced repression of 
the standard of living in a number of 
directions, due to mobilization of materials 
and services for purposes of warfare. This 
resulted in a certain degree of depletion 
small—in the material sense, and dissatis- 
faction—large—in the psychological sense. 
With the termination of the war, in the 
possession of comparably efficient methods 
of production, it was natural and inevitable 
that efforts should be devoted to replacing 
depletions and obliterating dissatisfactions. 
Almost insensibly we passed from the 
emergency of war goods and services to an 
emergency of civilian goods and services. 
Demand antedated supply, since time was 
required to bring production back into 
civilian channels. Our manufacture in 
1919 was low, due to militarization of 
plants and war lethargy of labor. Prices 
rose with insistent demand and lagging 
supply. Producers sought to bring supply 
to the level of demand by speeding up the 
operations of the tools of production and by 
making contracts for raw materials over 
distant periods of time and in amounts in 
excess of plant requirements. Manufac- 
turers ordered twice what they needed in 
the hope of obtaining as much as they 
required. Toa large extent the emergency 
in raw materials was spurious. Retailers, 
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unable to satisfy customers, placed orders 
in every conceivable direction, in excess 
of measurable requirements, and at high 
prices. Retailer, wholesaler, jobber and 
manufacturer bought and ordered more 
than they expected to receive or use. 
After the holiday season of '19, produc- 
tion had gotten well under way and each 
week consumers found less difficulty in 
supplying their wants. Gradually the 
number of consumers whose demands were 
satisfied, or at least not insistent, in- 
creased. People of foresight began to 
restrict purchases. Gradually the volume 
of production approached that of consump- 
tion. In the spring of 1920 it became 
apparent that the curves of production and 
consumption would soon meet, that in 
many lines production would soon exceed 
consumption. The emergency of civilian 
goods and services was thereafter not only 
satisfied but in many directions over- 
compensated. Overcompensation occurred 
in two directions—in actual production of 
raw materials in excess of consumers’ re- 
quirements of finished goods after the war 
depletion had been repaired, and in future 
contracts and commitments for raw ma- 
terials in excess of reasonable consump- 
tion, and even in excess of plant capacity. 


The Signal for Deflation 
In the summer of 1920 the curve of 
demand flattened out, the curve of pro- 
duction rose above it. With this reversal 
of the relations of production and con- 
sumption what had been a seller’s market 
became a buyer’s market. So soon as this 
was apparent, possessors of excess materials 
attempted to dispose of them, holders of 
future contracts and commitments sought 
to evade them. Manufacturers who were 
not overextended were soon able profitably 
to purchase raw materials and offer fin- 
ished goods at cut prices. [Excess stocks 
began to appear on the market under 
liquidation. Contraction of credit to pro- 
ducer, manufacturer and dealer accentu- 
ated discrepancy between supply and de- 
mand on a purely commodity basis. When 
buyers found they could obtain the goods 
they did not really need they awaited 
further fall of prices; this was the so-called 
buyers’ strike. From the fall of °20 all 
factors tended to operate in the direction 
of deflation of prices. The entire year '21 
was characterized by deflation—precipi- 
tous and, indeed, forced with certain com- 
modities, halting and restrained with 
others. The last half of °21 witnessed 
interactions towards rectification of dis- 
parities of prices produced by unequal 
deflations. 

In the early months of '22 cre observed 
further reactions in the removal of price 
disparities and the reéstablishment of nat- 
ural price relations between different classes 
of commodities by advances in the price of 
farm products. When disparities in prices 
have been corrected it is believed that the 
general price level will be temporarily sta- 
bilized at about 150 compared with the 
prewar level of 100. With some materials, 
where deflation occurred early and fully, 
recovery appeared early, as in the case of 
wool and silk. 

In stressing the commodity aspect of 
the picture of the business cycle I do not 
undertake to underestimate the influence 
of accumulation of gold and the monetary 
policy on prices. When the accentuated 
European demand for goods came in 1915, 
this had a double effect: It called forth 
extension along normal civilian lines, as in 
agriculture; it also called into being new 
plant expansion along abnormal non- 
civilian lines. The latter was fully devel- 
oped in 1917, and became topheavy in 
1918. During 1915-16 we competed with 
Europeans for the products of our indus- 
tries. During 1917-18 we competed with 
our Allies for the civilian and military 
products of our factories, After the armi- 
stice the competition between Europe and 
ourselves for our products was turned into 
civilian channels, but remained intense. 
The scarcity of raw materials was largely 
spurious, except for transient lack of 
transportation. The scarcity of consumers’ 
goods was actual but ephemeral. The 
buying power of Europe was low but 
desperate. The buying power of our people 
was lower than commonly rated, because 
the increased income of the war ye rs 
had been largely neutralized by increased 


prices, as has been clearly shown by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 

Decline in price of hogs in 1919 sounded 
the signal for deflation. There was some 
deflation in 1920, particularly in raw ma- 
terials. With few exceptions the year ‘2! 
presented continuing deflation and decline 
of prices. There is still deflation to be 
accomplished in 1922, particularly in fuel, 
building materials and finished commodi- 
ties. The year 1921 presented continuing 
decline in consumption, or at least in 
manufacturers’ disposal of goods, in con- 
sumers’ takings of goods. It is instructive 
to analyze this decline in consumption. 

A study of consumption is illuminated by 
contrasting and comparing final consump- 
tion with productive consumption. By 
final consumption we mean, for example, 
the purchase of flour by the housewife; by 
productive consumption, the purchase of 
wheat by the miller. For each material 
there is a natural relation, in quantity and 
time, between producers’ goods and con- 
sumers’ goods. If imports, exports and 
stocks are known, figures for productive 
consumption can be used to measure tak- 
ings of consumers’ goods and check the 
results of direct measurements. On the 
other hand, direct measurement of pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods may be used to 
check the figures of productive consump- 
tion, where these seem divergent or incon- 
gruous. It will be an advantage in the 
survey that follows to take up the study by 
commodities. 





Contradictory Figures 


BREAD GRAINS. During 1919 and until 
June, 1920, wheat was under the liquidat- 
ing control of the United States Grain 
Corporation. This corporation delivered 
grain to the mills, promulgated milling 
regulations, controlled prices of milling, 
jobbing and retailing, had charge of im- 
ports and exports, and was obligated to 
purchase all offerings at the price fixed by 
national enactment. Convinced that sup- 
plies of wheat and rye were adequate the 
grain corporation early in 1919 wisely re- 
leased millers, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers 
and bakers from war restrictions and 
returned them to the operations of free 
trade, but retained control of imports and 
exports. Early in 1919 the United States 
Treasury suspended governmental credits 
to the ex-allied governments for purchase 
of American commodities. The hens and 
rye crops of 1918 were large. We entered 
the year with a good carry-over of wheat 
and a small stock of flour. Some time was 
required for mills to return to normal 
operations and to reéstablish their brands 
in the retail market. From the official 
data for production, net export and sup 
ply, the per capita consumption of wheat 
flour over a period of years is seen to have 
been as follows: 


YEAR POUNDS PRE CAPITA 
1914 290.3 
1915 215.6 
1916 25.8 
1917 201.8 
1918 170.5 
1919 197.9 
1920 168.6 
192] 192.1 


The figures for flour production are ob- 
tained from trade sources with the same 
methods employed by the Ne fowae. 
tration. During the years '14, 15 and’ 
while we were neutral, the , ae con- 
sumption was 216.9 lbs. During the war 
years '17 and '18, the average consumption 
was 186.1 lbs. During '19, '20 and °21, the 
average consumption was 186.2 Ibs. Con- 
servation of wheat flour was not gotten 
under way until late in '17. The low con- 
sumption of 18 —170.5-——may be regarded 
as the direct result of the efforts of the 
Food Administration. With the setting 
free of bread the figure for consumption re- 
bounded in '19 to practically 198 pounds, 
declined in ’20 to below the level of con- 
sumption in '18, and returned in °21 to 192 
pounds. 

The decline in consumption in 1920 is 
difficult to understand. It is well known 
that flour consumption falls during pros- 
perity and rises during hard times, The 
figures for consumption in '20 and ‘21 
would follow this rule, but the figures for 






"19 and '20 are in contradiction. Observa- 
tion in homes and public eating places 
lends no support to the idea of decline in 
actual use of products of wheat flour. On 
the other hand, it is certain that the lesson 
of elimination of waste of wheat, incul- 
cated during the war, has not been for- 
gotten. In every direction in which the 
subject is to be investigated less waste is 
encountered than before the war. 

It is possible that increased consump- 
tion of rye flour might help to explain the 
lowered figures for wheat consumption. 
Rye flour production is not known in the 
same way as is wheat flour production; 
but one does not see how we could hope to 
find in rye flour an explanation for the low 
figure for '20 compared with ‘19 and "21. 
Before the war the use of corn and rice was 
receding in the Southern States, being re- 
placed by wheat. During the war corn and 
rice were pushed forward. In ‘19 the use 
of corn and rice again declined in favor of 
wheat. Corn and rice have been cheaper 
than wheat flour in the Southern States. 
With hard times it was to be expected that 
the use of wheat would decline, the people 
returning to the not-yet-forgotten use of 
cheaper corn and rice. Such surveys as 
have been made in the South confirm this 
inference. These explanations may suffice 
to cover the lower consumption of the three 
years after the war; but they give no ex- 
planation for the aberrant figure for 1920. 

It is probable that the grindings of 
nonreporting mills have been incfeased 
since elevation of freight rates. Stocks of 
flour diminished from December, ‘19, to 
December, '20, and remained low during 
"21. The decline in stocks during '20 must 
be added to the figure for production dur- 
ing '20 to reach the figure fer consump- 
tion during '20—that is, part of the 19% 
pounds credited to 1919 was not consumed 
until 1920. How much this would elevate 
the low figure for '20 is not computable. 
By the same reasoning, flour consumption 
credited to 1917 may not have taken place 
until 1918. Consumption of flour may have 
been reduced during these years, but it is 
strange to see retrenchment in a cheap 
staple foodstuff, with use of high-priced 
foods retained. 


CoARSE GRAINS. Production and con- 
sumption of cereal foods prepared from 
corn, oats, barley and rice cannot be 
measured, except in the case of rice, be- 
cause of the lack of collection of data at 
the sources. Manufacturers in these lines 
report business as dull in 1921. The public 
seems not yet to have recovered from the 
wheatless days of 1918, except in the South, 
where the use of corn and rice appears to 
have risen during 1920. 


Other Comparisons 


Dairy Propucts. Consumption of dairy 
products seems to have been normal, no 
matter how surveyed. The count of dairy 
cattle has been maintained. Through se- 
lection in breeding, the annual milk output 
per cow increases every year. Since 1919 
prices of feeds have declined, and since 
1920 costs of farm labor also. During the 
war we developed an abnormal export 
trade in condensed milk. This has fallen 
precipitously, though not yet to the pre- 
war level. Exports of butter and cheese 
have declined, and imports have increased. 
The results of these changes in foreign 
trade seem to have been wholly absorbed 
in the domestic utilization of the milk 
supply. To a remarkable extent the prices 
of dairy products have been sustained since 
the armistice, displaying little more than 
seasonal variations. Dairy products have 
been the most remunerative of agricul- 
tural produce to the producer, and have 
been absorbed in undiminished volume by 
the consuming public. The infléxibility of 
milk consumption has been given another 
demonstration during the past two years. 


SuGar. The consumption of sugar ha 
remained entirely normal. The United 
States and island possessions produce about 
one-half of our sugar supply, and the rest i: 
imported from Cuba. Following the re 
lease of sugar from the control of the Sugar 
Equalization Board in 1919, the price of 
sugar sky-rocketed to unheard-of altitudes 
The descent was equally spectacular and 
distressing. For months sugar has been 

Continued on Page 92 
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Light Six 


HEN you visit the show- 
room of the Columbia dealer 
: in your city and examine 


the new Columbia Light Six, your 
first question almost certainly will 
be: How is it possible to offer this 
automobile at so low a price?” 

The Columbia Light Six repre- 
sents a departure from customary 
methods of tavechininn an automo- 
bile; it is a new and unusual car 
made possible by a new and unusual 
type of co-operation among nation- 
ally known specialized producers of 
motor car units. 


Designed for Dependability 

Columbia engineers some time 
ago set out to develop a_ light- 
weight six-cylinder automobile which 
at the same time should be sturdy, 
powerful, economical in operation, 
and thoroughly dependable. The 
did not shop for low prices; cach 
unit selected was the best—built by 
a long-established, universally recog- 
nized manufacturer. 

Naturally they chose a Conti- 
nental “Red Seal” Motor. They 
specified Timken Axles. They went 
to Durston for the transmission. 
They called on Auto-Lite for elec- 
trical equipment. Borg & Beck 
provided the clutch, Stromberg the 
carburetor, Gemmer the steering 
gear, Harrison the radiator, Spicer 
the universal joints. 


A Car Made Possible By 
Co-operation 
Then the principals of these great 
manufacturing organizations were 
invited to a private showing of the 


new Columbia model. Their atten- 
tion was called to the possibilities 
of this Light Six if it could be 
marketed for less than $1000. 

They were soon convinced that 
many thousands of small profits 
would in the end outweigh a few 
large ones. They adjusted their 
prices to a basis of quantity pro- 
duction, cutting profits to the nar- 
rowest possible margin without sac- 
rificing quality of materials or work- 





The Columbia Light Six 
Built To Fine Car 
Standards 


A 50-horsepower Continental 
“Red Seal” Motor of the most 
economical high-speed type. Remov- 
able head, full-pressure lubrication, 
“hot-spot” manifold, counterbalanced 
4bearing crankshaft, silent chain- 
driven timing gears. 


Road tests show gg ranging 
well beyond 60 miles an hour, 
and exceptiona! acceleration at ordinary 
driving speed. 

Timken Axles, front and rear; 
Durston transmission, with 
Timken bearings; Auto-Lite starting and 
Sensing equipment; & Beck p Bey 

icer Universal Joints; mmoer Steering 

r; berg Carburetor. 

Car weight, 2400 pounds, 450 
pounds less than the average 
car of equal wheelbase — 115 inches. 

Steel or wood wheels optional. 
Tires — 6-ply Fisk Cords, 31x 4, 


d for acar weighing 800 p 








more. 

The longest body ever built 
on this length wheelbase, 
mounted directly on the frame—as in 
high-priced cars—to eliminate squeaks 
and rattles. 

Genuine leather upholstery; 
wide, deep-cushioned seats. 


Deep-drawn crown fenders of 20-gaug 
cold-rolled steel. Barrel headlights. F 











manship, just as Columbia had 
already planned to do in building 
the completed car. 

And in this way the Columbia 
Light Six at $985 was made possible. 


A Six at the Price of the 
Average Popular Four 


The Columbia Light Six is the first 
specialized unit Six that has ever sold 
for less than $1000. It is a strik- 
ingly handsome automobile—well- 
proportioned, roomy, powerful, 
sound in every part and built by the 
experienced Columbia manufactur- 
ing organization into a smooth-run- 
ning, durable and dependable whole. 

At every point throughout the 
entire car you will find advanced 
design, high quality materials and 
generous strength. There has been 
no skimping—no compromise in the 
interests of low price. 


See and Judge for Yourself 


Columbia dealers are now demon- 
strating the Columbia Light Six— 
both the Open Car at $985, f. o. b. 


Detroit, and the 
passenger four-door enclosed car, 
with metal back construction) at 
$1395, f. o. b. Detroit. 

Let this be your invitation to 
visit our dealer in your city, to exam- 
ine the Columbia Light Six, to ride 
in it, to drive it. Form your own 


Sedan (a _five- 


judgment from the car’s age 
t 


ance, plus the evident quality that 
extends to the smallest details. 
Decide for yourself if there is any 
reason why you should pay more 
for a thoroughly good automobile. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 


DETROIT, 





S.A. 
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Se Re a a ene ERO SE 


An extraordinary 
paper for ordinary use 
That's MultiKopy 
No. 25 


Meets more requirements 
of general office use than 
any other carbon paper. 
All colors and weights. 

If you want 20 copies at one typing, 
use Multikopy Ne. 5, light weight. 

if you want 100 writings from one 
sheet, use MultiKopy No. 95, me 
dium weight 

Ask your stationer for a sampl 

of MultikKopy. Star Brand 

Ribbons write the best letters. 
F. 8. WEBSTER COMPANY 

33S Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


fyiriKOPy 


Carbon Pap 
A hind for every purpo 





Make Less 
Fuel 
Produce More 


PEANt 8 throughout Amer 
ica’s busiest industrial cen 
ters are operating boilers, furnaces and 
grates at less than 50° efficiency, 
Many executives now realize that sys 
tematic and effective management 
not cost of ton of fuel consumed-—is 
the basis of economical power produc 
tion. The findings of a countrywide 
investigation in the interest of these 
men are published in this free book 
Those who have read it are making the 
coal pile pay a profit 
Have yoursecretary write for yourcopy. 
WENTZ COMPANY 
1777 Land Title Building, Philedetphia 
Detroit Boston New York 
= Clarksburg, W. Va 


fr 
lt tere’. 
COE) Bi Rane 





Mild and 
Mellow— 


Get the facts 
See Page 75 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
one of our cheapest foodstuffs, nearly 
approaching the prewar level in retail 
price, During the years '19, '20 and '2i the 
consumption has been almost constant. 
The per capita consumption of refined 
sugar — Willett & Gray—for the last three 
years in order was 87.3, 86.5 and 86.8 
pounds. Disregarding the war year '18, the 


| average per capita consumption of refined 
| sugar in the last ten years was 86.1 pounds. 


Apparently sugar is our least flexible food- 


| stuff. Clearly, also, consumption remains 


the same, irrespective of price and prohibi- 
tion. 

A comparison of curve of consumption 
with curve of price during the last three 
years is convincing in this direction. There 
is, however, evidence that the form of con- 
sumption has changed to some extent; there 
was less use of manufactured sugar-—con- 
fectionery—and greater use of sugar in the 
home. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Consumption 
of fruits and vegetables is difficult to 
measure, because it is not possible to segre- 
gate from rural production the production 
that enters commercial trade. In pros- 
perous times rural production of fruit and 
vegetables for home consumption tends to 
fall. in hard times to rise. Stocks of fruits 
and vegetables were very uneven in 1919, 
some long, some short. The pack of 1920 
was put up at exorbitant prices, the pack- 
ers everywhere restricting their output to 
some extent. In 1921 the acreage of the 
staple vegetables grown for commercial 
packing in the principal states was reduced 
one-third. 

During ’21 stocks declined and the new 
pack was restricted. The consumption has 
therefore been the sum of the pack and of 
volume of decline in stocks. We enter the 
crop year '22 with stocks of packed vege- 
tables reduced to a low point. Apparently 
the consumption may be regarded as hav- 
ing been normal with slight reductions in 
certain directions. 


Fruits and Meats 


The situation is still more complex with 
fruits. The Central and Eastern states 
suffered a killing frost during the blossom 
season of 1921, and the fruit crop was 
small. The pack was proportionately re- 
duced. The heated term during the sum- 
mer of 1921 increased the consumption of 
all fruits and hastened reduction of stocks. 
The crop and consumption of citrus fruits 
in 1921 were hea The freeze in Cali- 
fornia in February has reduced greatly the 
present citrus crop. From now until the 
new fruit crops appear, consumption of 
several fruits must be somewhat low for 
lack of supplies. The importation of ba- 
nanas has risen each year since 1919. In 
1919 we had a balance of exports of dried 
fruits of 106,000 tons; this was reversed in 
the following year to a balance of imports 
of 4000 tons; and this last year again re- 
versed to a balance of exports of 22,000 
tons. In 1919 the balance of imports of 
nuts was 75,000 tons; in 1920 it was 
136,000 tons, and last year 106,000 tons. 
The fact that the importation of dried 
fruits and nuts was not permitted during 
18 prevents us from using these figures as 
indications of consumption following their 
resumed importation. Our own crops have 
been uneven. By and large, there seems 
little indication that the consumption of 
fruits and nuts has displayed during the 
last three years any other reduction than 
that naturally associated with partial crop 
failure. 

In certain lines the fancy grades seem 
to have been neglected. Stocks of fruits 
a ay, like stocks of packed vegetables, 
are low. 


Meats. Estimate of consumption of 
meat and meat production during the last 
two years depends largely upon the base 
line employed. 

Meat consumption has been falling in 


| the United States for twenty years be- 


fore the war, from practically 190 to 166 
pounds. 

The following table, from the data of 
the Department of Agriculture, gives the 
figures for consumption of meats, per per- 
son, per year, in pounds. The production 
of inspected meat and lard was 100,000,000 
pounds less in '21 than in '20, but the esti- 
mated production of uninspected meat and 
lard was 250,000,000 pounds more in '21 
than in '20. In addition, stocks of in- 
spected meats declined in ’21 by more than 
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the difference in production of inspected 
meat in the two years. 


YEAR 4 

VEAL LARD 
1907 83.5 162.9 
1908 76.4 99.9 
1900 81.6 80.3 
1910 . $4.5 71.0 
1911 79.1 88.0 
m2. ; . 38 82.7 
1913 65.1 85.0 
1914 ; 62.9 82.8 
1915 ae 58.9 92.2 
1916 62.7 91.4 
1917 68.6 70.7 
1918 ; 71.4 83.7 
1919 65.0 80.4 
1920 68.2 §2.1 
| ee . 64.9 84.3 


The data fer inspected slaughterings and 
commercial stocks are accurate. The 
figures for rural slaughterings and total 
meat production are estimates. During 
the period of decline of prices of livestock 
rural slaughterings have increased relative 
to inspected slaughterings. The war 
brought with it a restriction in me*t con- 
sumption; the consumption during the last 
three years has tended upwards. The 
average per capita consumption between 
07 and ’16 was 167.4 lbs. During ’17 and 
"18 it was 151.9 lbs., and remained practi- 
cally unchanged during ’19. In ’20 it rose 
five lbs., and remained at about the same 
level in ’21. A slight fa!l in consumption of 
beef and veal has been balanced by in- 
crease in consumption of pork, mutton and 
lamb. 

Classes Most Affected 


A local survey of the meat consumption 
of Philadelphia, Boston and New York dur- 
ing 1921 yields the same result as that 
drawn from figures for the entire country — 
that meat consumption was fully sustained 
in 1921, beef consumption having slightly 
fallen, consumption of pork, mutton and 
lamb slightly increased. But meat con- 
sumption has shown no trend to the higher 
figures of the prewar years. It is clear, 
also, that during the period of industrial 
depression there has been no reduction in 
the consumption of meat by the urban 
population. 

Since 1918 the count of animals has 
fallen. Though the count of milk ccws 
has been maintained, that of other cattle, 
swine and sheep has declined materially. 
The supply of meat available to maintain 
the plane of consumption since 1919 has 
been the expression of selling off of animals, 
rather than sustained positive output 
through efficient feeding operations, though 
carcass weights in 1921 were good. It is 
doubtful if the present count of animals can 
long maintain a meat supply corresponding 
to the consumption of 1921. This is a 
problem of the future. Meat stocks are 
low, except in mutton and lamb. 


VEGETABLE OILS. Consumption of vege- 
table oil is difficult of measurement, be- 
cause of complexity in statistics. The 
supply of vegetable oils—production plus 
net import— was high in 1919, fell about 25 
per cent in 1920, and another 10 per cent in 
1921, the figure for that year approximat- 
ing the supply in '14-"16. Stocks in ’20 
remained practically at the levei of ’19, but 
in ’21 were considerably reduced. So far as 
it is — to trace the oils, it seems 
probable that decline in consumption in 
1921 was confined to industrial uses, the 
table and kitchen consumption of edible 
oils being apparently little changed. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foops. Coming finally 
to the consumption of accessories of the 
diet—spices, tea, coffee, and so on, it 
seems clear that consumption, once re- 
stored from the war level, has proceeded 
within normal boundaries. Importations 
of coffee, tea, cocoa and spices during 
the last three years afford no ground for 
assumption of reduced consumption. The 
coffee crop of last year was large. It is 
apparently up to the American people to 
drink this crop; Europe cannot afford to 
do so. 

The classes most severely reduced by 
decline in income were farmers, civil serv- 
ants and families living on small, fixed 
investments. Have these maintained their 
standards of living? Certainly not. They 
may have maintained their food supply, 
but the fact that the per capita food con- 
sumption of the country is normal does not 


prove that these groups have suffered no . 
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deprivation. There is evidence of a hearsay 
nature that the members of the last two 
groups have had to practice retrenchment 
in ‘subsistence. The average income of 
civil servants had in 1918 only 70 per cent 
of the buying power of 1913; in 1921 it was 
still more reduced for many groups, because 
bonuses lapsed. Farmers rarely suffer 
from hunger except when crops fail. The 
man close to the soil protects his family 
first, and in this he cannot be circumvented 
by business cycles or governments, so long 
as he has not been dispossessed of his land. 
Farmers have had less of store foods during 
21 than in previous years, but they have 
used more home supplies. This included 
more home-killed meat, home-raised vege- 
tables, farm-rendered lard, more dairy 
products; but fewer bananas from Central 
America, oranges from Florida and corn 
from Maine. Fewer eggs have been used 
on the farm, because eggs have been money 
in the country store. Before the war, 35 to 
40 per cent of the calories in the diet of the 
farmer’s family were supposed to have 
come from the place. This may have risen 
to 50 per cent in 1921. To judge the con- 
dition of the farmer one must see his bill 
for implements, not for groceries. The 
problems of the farmer—and they are very 
difficult and serious—lie in finance and 
cost of operations, not in subsistence. 


In SummMARyY. The food consumption 
during ‘19, ’20 and '21 was entirely within 
normal limits and the fluctuations no larger 
than often observed in normal years before 
the war. Neither war, postwar, boom nor 
depression seems to have demonstrably 
disturbed food consumption. Our scale of 
subsistence was generous, there was plenty 
of leeway for retrenchment whenever felt 
to be necessary. But signs of retrenchment 
in subsistence are difficult to discern. As 
the family income advanced from 1915 to 
1920, the outlay for food a little more than 
kept pace, apparently, though the average 
outlay did not rise above 50 per cent of the 
income. What happened during 1921 
varied with the income. For families whose 
incomes remained high the outlay for food 
fell to 40 per cent, or less, of the income; 
but where the income was early reduced 
the percentage of income expended for food 
rose, possibly above 50 per cent. The values 
suggest retrenchment in everything but 
food, shelter, light and fuel. 


TOOLS oF TRADE. Consumption of tools 
of trade was high in 1919, moderated some- 
what in 1920 and declined in 1921. It is 
not possible to give an approximation of 
a weighted average of decline. Measure- 
ment of reduced purchases of agricultural 
implements is obtained from one set of 
sources, of those of hardware and hand 
tools from another, and so on. It seems 
clear that stocks declined materially in 
every direction, and that therefore retail 
sales afford a closer approximation than 
manufacturers’ output. An excellent indi- 
cation of the falling off in this direction is 
shown in the decline of sales of replacement 
parts and tires of automobiles. 


Meaning of Declines 


CLOTHING AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS. I: 
is not possible to separate consumption of 
clothing from that of household furnishings. 
Wool, cotton, silk, leather and other raw 
materials enter into both, and one cannot 
directly measure decline in final consump- 
tion by falling off in productive consump- 
tion. Nor are these two sets of consumption 
to be segregated in retail sales, since most 
retailers deal in both. Measured together, 
there seems little question that reduction 
in consumption during 1921 was heavy, 
ranging from 20 to 40 per cent with differ- 
ent articles. 


CONSUMPTION OF WOOL, COTTON AND LEATHER 
1919 1920 1921 

W ool 

(pounds) 
Cotton 

(bales). . 5,930,000 
Hides (sole 

leather 

sides) . . 22,515,000 


680,648,000 574,778,000 656,808,000 


5,843,000 5,227,000 


18,433,000 17,840,900 

These declines have not the same rela- 
tive meanings, because wool is largely used 
in clothing, while cotton and leather are 
also widely used in producers’ goods. It is 
to be observed that decline in consumption 
of cotton occurred later than in the case of 
wool. As in the case of wool, decline in silk 

(Continued on Page 95) 











The ‘‘Caterpillar’s’’* 
field of usefulness is 
by no means limited to 
building and main- 
taining roads. There 
is a “‘Caterpillar’’* of 
size and capacity for 
every power need. On 
farm or ranch, in the 
mining, oil and lumber 
industries, for snow 
removal and _ other 
civic work—wherever 
power and endurance 
are at a premium, the 
“‘Caterpillar’’* has no 
real competitor 


CATERPILUR 
HOLT 


PEORIA, _ ILL. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Starting with a single ‘‘Caterpillar’’* 
Tractor in April, 1919, adding another 
a year later, the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Fulton County, Georgia, 
further emphasized their satisfaction 
by purchasing four more ‘‘Cater- 
pillars’’* this spring. Mr. Oscar Mills, 
chairman Public Works Committee, 
says: ‘‘We have found ‘Caterpillars’* 
absolutely satisfactory in grading and 
maintaining our dirt roads, hauling 
rock,and moving heavy equipment — 
in fact, they are indispensable for all 
our power needs.” 


Fulton County’s satisfaction is only 
typical of that of dozens of others in 
Georgia, where, out of 155 counties, 
71 are ‘‘Caterpillar’’*-equipped. More 
miles of good dirt and gravel roads 
have been built and are being main- 
tained in Georgia by ‘‘Caterpillars’’* 
than by any other method or machine. 
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Drawn from photograph 


in Georgia 


Up and down the state—in county, 
state highway, municipal, contracting, 
industrial and agricultural work ‘‘Cat- 
erpillar’’* Tractors, backed byefficient 
Holt service, have established convinc- 
ing records for low-cost operation. 


In every state, progressive counties, 
townships, cities and highway depart- 
ments are constantly adding to their 
**Caterpillar’’* equipment for making 
roads and handling public works of 
every kind. Continuous usage and 
repeat orders prove the supremacy of 
the “‘Caterpillar’’* in the whole field 
of tractive power. Our motion pictures 
show the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* in every 
phase of road work froma single main- 
tenance job to completely motorized 
outfits. We will gladly arrange an 
exhibition at your convenience or 
mail copy of our booklet ‘‘Caterpillar 
Performance.”’ 


a a a Na | 


*There is but one “Caterpillar’’—Holt builds it. The name was 
originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every 
country of the world. Infringements will be prosecuted. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 
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The Color 
Tells the Story 


When you see Texaco Motor 
Oil poured into your Motor, 
notice its clear, pale color— 
whether you use light, 
medium, heavy or extra- 
heavy. You know it is pure 
the moment you see it. 


Texaco Motor Oils 
are full bodied 


They are made to lubricate 
perfectly all moving parts 
under the widely different 
speeds and temperatures in 
your motor. 








Save it with Texaco Motor Oil 
the clear, clean lubricant 
Run it with Texaco Gasoline 
the volatile gas 
Buy them wherever you 
see the RED STAR ; 
—- - Pt 
rHE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. <a. ae 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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(Continued from Page 92 
consumption occurred in 1920; 1921 wit- 
nessed an increase. In the case of leather, 
judged by tanning of sides and by net im- 
ports, consumption of leather goods de- 
clined late in 1920 and continued to decline 
throughout 1921. 

Particular importance is to be attached 
to the decline in consumption of cotton, 
leather, hides, industrial fats and other 
by-products of animal husbandry. With 
these sharp declines must be contrasted 
the practically normal consumption of 
meats, meat products and vegetable oils as 
foodstuffs. It is to the industrial uses of 
animals, rather than to their ingestion as 
foodstuffs, that one must look in searching 
for explanation for fall in price of domesti- 
cated animals. 


SUNDRIES. Consumption of accessories 
and sundries is difficult of measurement, 
but enough is in evidence to make it clear 
that these uses have proved less elastic 
than anticipated by earlier writers on the 
standard of living. The year 1921 wit- 
nessed material decline in railway travel 
and in automobile travel outside of com- 
mercial uses. Importations of chicle fell in 
1921 about a quarter below the importa- 
tions of 1919 and 1920. Consumption of 
tobacco was not reduced during 1921, 
though the form of consumption was some- 
what altered—cigar and pipe tobacco de- 
creasing, cigarette increasing. The current 
idea that tobacco expenditure follows the 
curve of wage was not well confirmed dur- 
ing this year. It is also worthy of observa- 
tion that retail prices of tobacco were well 
sustained while wholesale prices fell con- 
tinously; tobacco manufacturers at no 
time in ’20 or ’21 had to write down 
inventories. In general it seems as though 
expenditures for accessories and sundries 
have been determined less by considera- 
tions of total income than by particular 
circumstances. 

Retrenchment in expenditure for rent, 
fuel and light was out of the question dur- 
ing 1921. People could not move from 
somewhere to nowhere. In some sections of 
the country slight increases in rates oc- 
curred, which were counterbalanced by 
reductions in other sections. The estab- 
lished reduction of 9 per cent in output 
of kilowatt hours in public-utility plants 
seems to have fallen on power use and not 
on domestic use. 


Consumption of Raw Materials 


The large consumption of raw materials 
hat cannot be analyzed from the stand- 

point of the individual, construction of 
buildings, railway equipment, and so on, 
was greatly reduced during ’20 and '21. 
The curve of building permits by volume 
shows that construction declined steadily 
from early in 1920 to the beginning of 1921, 
then began to rise, and early in 1922 had 
returned to the plane deserted two years 
previously. Striking during 1921 were 
heavy declines in production of structural 
steel, cement, lumber, glass, wire and nails, 
roofing materials, rails and cars. The year 
witnessed also reduced cutput of coal, 
power electricity, automobiles, commercial 
use of gasoline, commercial explosives, 
copper and zinc, leather belting, rubber 
and other goods employed in manufacture. 
These reductions varied, from material to 
material, from 20 to 50 per cent, compared 
with the outputs of the previous two years. 
In the case of most materials, stocks 
declined during 1921, so that actual con- 
sumption was somewhat higher than the 
low figures given in the index numbers 
as presented in the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness of the Department of Commerce and 
in numerous analyses of the trade. 

Retrenchment in collective productive 
consumption means letting the public plant 
of society run down—neglect of upkeep, 
failure to expand with population, lowered 
efficiency to meet the enlarging needs of all 
classes of society. To a certain extent it 
means loss of wealth; to a greater degree, 
lowering of efficiency. Heavy. collective 
retrenchments were observed in construc- 
tions of all kinds—private construction 
being heavily curtailed and public construc- 
tion less curtailed—as an act of policy in 
combating unemployment during the sum- 
mer and autumn of i921. 

From the foreguing it is clear that during 
1921 retrenchment in the standard of liv- 
ing, as expressed in expenditures judged by 
volume, was practically not observed with 
foodstuffs, rent, fuel and light. Retrench- 
ments were noted with some accessories 
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and sundries, not with others. Marked 
retrenchments were observed in outlays for 
clothing, house furnishings and tools of 
trade. From the fact that prices of house 
furnishings were maintained higher than 
those of clothing it may be inferred that re- 
trenchment was most practiced on cloth- 
ing. Data are not available to indicate to 
what extent retrenchment in volume repre- 
sented savings in the family budget. 

Though the nation apparently ingested 
as much food as was customary the family 
buying was not done in the usual fashion. 
Buying and selling of foodstuffs in '21 were 
literally from hand to mouth. For everyone 
in the food trades, from producer through 
manufacturer to retailer, it was a poor 
year, despite the normal final volume of 
sales. And for the consumer it was a poor 
year of food supplies, despite a normal 
consumption. Everyone was out of his 
stride. It was a year of haggle. It were 
almost better to have eaten less and had 
less bother over it. 


Two Striking Facts 


Noteworthy were two phenomena: 

In numerous directions, and particularly 
in the use of foodstuffs, conservation and 
elimination of waste have been in evidence. 
Savings through elimination of waste repre- 
sent the residue of war lessons. I have 
been unable to find data on subsistence that 
indicate positive retrenchment in terms of 
calories; such slight declines in consump- 
tion as have been shown with a few com- 
modities are reasonably explained as the 
result of elimination of waste and seasonal 
fluctuations. 

A second striking fact concerns the re- 
tention of buying power of the working 
classes. In the fall of 1920, when the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration inaugurated 
its campaign for collection of funds for 
relief in Europe, state chairmen were repeat 
edly brought to face with local unemploy- 
ment, then assuming large dimensions. Men 
of means were compelled to hesitate in 
their gifts to foreign relief, by the prospect 
of the necessity of heavy and prolonged 
relief for unemployed workers in our cities. 
In previous experiences—as in ’14, '08 and 
’93—it was found that in most cities un- 
employment of a few weeks’ duration 
brought families to destitution so severe 
as to demand relief. It was naturally an- 
ticipated that this would be the case during 
the winter of 1920-21. These expectations 
happily failed of fulfillment. When one 
considers the extent of unemployment in 
numbers and the periods of time over which 
unemployment and part employment have 
extended during the last eighteen months, 
the relief measures that have been found 
necessary have been extraordinarily lim- 
ited. According to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research the average income 
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of employes rose from $723 in 1913 to 
$1078 in 1918. From ‘18 to '20 wages in 
most lines rose further to a material extent 
Since 1920 wages have declined in irregular 
progressions. Farm labor is now back al 
most to the prewar level. In other lines, as 
on railways, the wage scale of °20 is still in 
effect, while the pay of artisans has been 
lowered about 10 per cent 

Whether the wage curve of all employes 
has fallen as much as the cost index of the 
standard of living, is in controversy. Data 
are required, not polemics. In theory, it 
may appear sound and easy to fix a wage 
scale on the index number of a projec ted 
standard of living, but we are not yet 
sufficiently instructed in the subject. Ur 
ban workers and farmers constitute the large 
majority of those engaged in gainful 
cupations. The incomes of farmers 
creased up to '19 more than those of city 
workers, but the incomes of city worker 
particularly in certain limes, were very 
substantially elevated. It has been fre 
quently stated in the gazettes, 
basis of superficial observation, that the 
increased wages were spent as rapidly as 
acquired. It is now clear that this assertion 
was erroneous. Out of these wages sub- 
stantial savings must have been retained, 
and these savings have constituted the 
partial support of unemployed urban work 
ers. In part, unemployment of city workers 
has been relieved by return to the country 
of workers who had gone to the city in 
response to the wage appeal of war indus 
tries; but to a large extent the ability of 
unemployed or partly employed workers 
to carry on menth after month is explained 
only by the possession of substantial sav- 
ings from the period of higher earnings 
during the war. 


on the 


Effect of Prohibition 


There can be little doubt that prohibi 
tion has contributed materially to the 
savings of the working classes in cities 
War prohibition, during the time of rising 
wages, restricted dissipation, and the money 
went into goods for house and family. The 
same effect of drink control was observed 
in England during the war. Prohibition 
during the last two years of lowered em- 
ployment has restricted dissipation, and as 
a result the diminishing family income has 
procured a larger return in necessaries. The 
idea that the taste for alcohol seeks an 
outlet in confectionery or narcotics is non- 
sense. The impulse to waste, blocked in 
one direction, may seek other outlets, but, 
by and large, money that is not wasted is 
spent for necessaries or saved. 

Two factors have determined the extent 
of retrenchment in expenditures for cloth- 
ing, house furnishings and sundries as 
contrasted with sustained outlays for sub 
sistence. The first is the natural inelasticity 
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in subsistence, as contrasted with flexi 
bility in requirements of clothing, house 
furnishings and sundries In terms of 
calories the subsistence of a peopie is sus- 
ceptible of retrenchment to an extent of 
possibly 10 per cent over a considerable 
period of time without observable effect on 
health and with merely nominal dissatis- 
faction. Certainly this is true of a generous 
diet such as ours. European experiences 
during the last six years have indicated 
that further retrenchment in subsistenes 
is to be accomplished only with extreme 
difficulty and at the cost of class conflicts 
Retrenchment in purchases of clothing, as 
demonstrated in Europe, can easily pro- 
ceed to 50 per cent over a period of a year 
Outlays for house furnishings can be prac- 
tically eliminated for a year, except for 
renewals in public houses and equipment 
of new cui. craction When one contrasts 
the demonstrated retrenchment in clothing 
and house furnishings in this country dur- 
ing the past two years with that imposed 
by war on the European peoples during the 
past seven years, ours has been slight indeed, 





Conditions in Europe 


The second factor lies in the relative 
price declines, If one will take the curve of 
retail prices of foodstuffs and contrast it 
with the curve of retail prices of clothing 
and house furnishings, from the peak of 
the boom to the present, one will realize 
that an added motive for retrenchment in 
outlays for clothing and house furnishings 
has lain in the obvious retardation of price 
decline. The relative prices of clothing and 
furnishings have remained far above those 
of foods—-furnishings being the highest 
Not only was the demand for clothing and 
house furnishings more flexible than for 
subsistence but retail prices, declining less 
rapidly, failed to meet the expectations of 
consumers and buyers retreated 


The depression was the sequel of pros 
perity; countries that had no such boom 
have had no such depressior Defeat 
stricken Germany and Austria have not 
passed through the business cycle the 


almost equally stricken France and Itaty 
have also largely escaped The neutral 
countries of Europe, that enjoyed first a 
war trade and then a boom business with 
the combatant 
through a cycle like ours. In many re 
spects the cycle in those countries has been 
more severe than here, and complicated 
naturally by local circumstances. In Feb 
ruary of this year the official figure for 
unemployment in Denmark was nearly 10 
per cent of the population. During 1921 
food prices have declined in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
Scandinavia and France. Prices in Ital) 
have remained almost stationary, apart 
from seasonal fluctuatic Food prices in 
Germany have risen by two-thirds above 


countries, have passed 


the level of the close of 1920 Prices in 
Austria, Poland and Russia have soared 
The recorded price increases rest largel; 





on monetary developments 

Americans should realize that the dem 
onstrated retrenchments imposed or in 
the period of depre 
ate compared to those being sustained in 


ion have been moder 


Europe In no single country of Murope 
is the food supply normal, judged by figure 
of either prewar or war period. There 
unlimited food for the dollar of the tourist 
that is an economic situation, not a sample 
of the food cor imption of tt native 
The majorit f Europear ire st ol 
abnormal bread. Dairy products are Aree 
The meat sup] much beiow normal 
The coarse vegetable predor ate the 
diet of large classe Importatio of food 
in large amount e required to ire 
a modicum of supply Muropea iffer 
penury in nearly every dir r Qu 
complaint is not that we are lacking, bu 
against the prices we have had to p for 
what we consumed. In Europe the 
is against price and lack 

But one must be careful ir | wing 
comparisons between costs of living hers 
and in Europe. Our prices give pr 
resuming soon their norraal relations w 


each other. This accomplishment i 
tially the result of the gold standard 





current With depreciated curre 
consequent state subsidi price 
suffer grotesque distortior TI 
Germany are nm Z2'6 per cent of tl 
come of the working classe belore 
war, 20 per cent! But what the 
may Save in paper mons n the 
of rent he loses many time ve 


directior 
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\cason 
Ace 
Acme 


4 i rens-Fox 


Elkhart 


unningham 


Dearborn 
Defiance 
Detroit 
Electric 
Diamond 1 
Dixie Flyer 


Driggs 
Durant 
Elear 
“x 
uxol 


Hanson 
Hendrickson 
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It is more than good fortune 
or mere coincidence that 
the first twenty successful 
motor car and motor truck 
builders that come to your 
mind have constantly and 
extensively utilized Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings 
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and in Transmissions and in Front Wheels and in Steering Pivots 
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Timken dominance is estab- 
lished—68,000,000 Timken 


Bearings installed to date! 


Herewith is graphically pre- 
sented “The Company Tim- 
ken Keeps”—and where! 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in Motor Cars, Trucks, Tractors, 
Trailers, Farm Implements, Machinery, and Industrial Appliances 
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Send for 1922 edition, 
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OF MY REMEMBRANCE 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Coolness Isn’t All 
You Need in 


Summer Underwear 


F IT WERE, mosquito netting would make the 
ideal undergarment for hot weather. 


Summer underwear should be absorbent. And to 
be really absorbent it must be knit underwear. 

To make certain that it meets every requirement 
of comfort, style and fit it should be 


Lawrence Tailored-Knit Underwear 


Lawrence underwear is as thin and light and 
cool as any underwear can be, yet will absorb per- 
spiration and protect your clothes — and protect 
you from the dangerous effects of a damp skin. 


Soft as silk, porous and elastic. Made in the 
popular athletic union suits, sock-length suits and 
separate garments—and sold at popular prices. 
Every garment cut separately to pattern by hand, 
which means correct size and ed ssa fit. 

Look for the Lawrence label. If your dealer hasn’t 
the style you want, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Lawrence garments come in two qualities: 

1—Blue Label—combed yarn—finest quality. 

2—Red Label—same durability and finish 
not quite the softness. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Established 1831 


America's largest manufacturers of men's and 

; women’s light and medium weight knit under 

. wear, from the raw cotton to the finished garment 

oh, E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents 
‘ ie New York City 


“RWEAR 





Lowell, Mass. * 


| streets, whether from Hoboken or the North 
River side of Manhattan, he has a ride 
through a front yard that prepares him for 
all the dump heaps of the rear, broken 
pavements, dirty gutters, tumbled tene- 

| ments, ragged hoardings; and then through 
our necessitated but oppressive cafions, 

| where the skyscrapers shut out the sun for 
all but a few minutes of the day. And if 
he happens to be a home-coming American 
from Paris he groans inwardly with a de- 
spair that he knows no effort of his own 
lifetime can lift. Having made one such 
round trip, I looked on Paris for a second 
time with a knowledge of these American 
features and a wish to find the elements 
that made the great contrast. 

One principal item is sky line. The 
building laws of Paris fix the limit of houses 
definitely at six stories and twenty meters, 
sixty-five feet. The Mansard roof is an 
intelligent effort to observe the letter of 

| this law and yet steal a few additional 
vertical feet under the allowance of roof. 
As property is valuable, the legal limit 
is uniformly reached; but monotony is 
avoided because the race of architects 
| turned out by the Beaux-Arts, where we 
| send our Americans to learn the rudiments 
| of their profession, has found a variety in 
| the unity that makes for restful beauty. 
Again, the poverty of Paris in its water 
| supply seems to result in another blessing. 
| The water in some of the mains is not 
| potable, as they say, pas de la source, and 
| the Parisian is as lavish with it in the 
| streets and fountains as he is economical 
| of its use in his bathtubs. 

Every morning, in every block, a street 
cleaner turns a Tittle rivulet through the 
gutter, dams it into a little lake with a 
bunch of burlap and with his long and 
homely broom of osiers sweeps it over the 
wooden pavement levels, washing back the 

| débris to the run and gradually extendin 

| rivulet and lake until he has ansngced 

| his block. The morning gutter and the 
pad line call attention newly to each new 


And then this third item: Intelligent 
Paris recognizes and admits the eye as 
an organ. It is not to be more lawlessly 
assailed than is the ear. No man for com- 

| mercial purposes shall without restriction 
assail the passers’ attention with his blatant 
demand. The twenty-four-sheet stand, 
the barbaric three-sheet poster do not 
exist, because the municipality puts a tax 
upon every sheet of paper that solicits its 

| attention. Advertising space is relatively 
as valuable on the walls as it is in the news- 

| papers, and so posters are artistic, of more 

| than ephemeral value, and are in the main 
confined to handsome little kiosks set up 
at intervals for their accommodation. 


A Lesson From Paris 


When will America learn this value of 
— right? When will all the unsightly 
oards that confine our railway journeys to 
hideous alleys of proclamatory and man- 
datory attacks be regulated by proper 
assessment under state domain to things of 
| tolerable sightliness and sources of revenue 
to the poor public whom they afflict? 
| When will unoffending citizens be per- 
| mitted to travel and look from their car 
windows on refreshing landscapes without 
| being commanded to use Startum’s Alarm 
Clock or Sokum's Condensed Milk? Why 
must there always be interposed between 
| the ruminative individual and the stenog- 
| raphy of his Maker the commercial per- 
| suasion of his fellow man, money mad? 
To one writing for the theater Paris is 
always rich in suggestion. Little plays that 
have not the importance to get into 
L’Illustration, or even into the printed 
brochure, dramatic bits that never make 
their way to America, are at the small 
theaters on the boulevards and the back 
streets and in the Quartier and in Mont- 
martre, more than half of them containing 
each some little suggestive, facile scene 
that educates and urges. When I had my 
| Drew-Barrymore play finished I sent it 
over to C. F. by mail under the title of 
| The Pug and the Parson, and under that 
title it was announced. But before I could 
| get over to rehearse it Mr. Frohman had 
| received a couple of letters from Protestant 
ministers protesting against the association. 
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He had a racial reluctance to risk their dis- 
pleasure, and although I stoutly stood for 
the title, feeling that the word “‘parson” 
was not so sacrosanct that one might not 
use it, his wish of course prevailed. We 
called the play The Other Girl. 

C. F. felt that it wouldn’t do to put Drew 
into the part of the ear however, be- 
cause the character, though no better part 
in the play’s value or in the writing, could 
not from its very kind compete with the 
character of the pugilist. He believed that 
Barrymore, again associated with his uncle, 
Mr. Drew, would lead those who judged 
superficially to proclaim the younger man 
the better actor, when the facts would be 
that in this play, as in The Mummy and 
the Humming Bird, he had only the more 
showy part. It was therefore decided to 
keep Lionel as the pugilist and put some 
available leading man in the part that had 
been meant for Mr. Drew. Frank Worth- 
ing was engaged for this, and I have never 
seen a manager move with more enthu- 
siasm to get an adequate company. 


Imitating Kid McCoy 


I am sorry to forget the name of the play 
in which a very beautiful girl of that time 
had made an impression. This girl was 
Drina De Wolfe, the wife of Elsie De 
Wolfe’s brother. There was some slight 
domestic-in-law difference that made these 
ladies not agreeable to each other, and the 
wish to see them both in the same cast 
piqued Frohman’s sense of humor so much 
that he set about the seemingly impossible 
task of persuading the two ladies, with the 
result that the valuable codperation of 
both actresses was obtained. Selena Fetter, 
who had been a favorite New York leading 
woman when she married Edwin Milton 
Royle, was induced to take a part some- 
what more mature than those she had 
previously shown in. For a young re- 
porter, Richard Bennett was engaged; and 
_ excellent actors as Joseph Wheelock, 

Ralph Delmore and Joseph Whiting, 
a with Jessie Busley and Maggie 
Fielding, then one of the greatest favorites 
of the vaudeville theaters, were also en- 
gaged. The Criterion Theater, in which we 
were ultimately to play, was given to us for 
all our rehearsals. That one should men- 
tion this may puzzle the layman, but such 
conditions are not always provided. I 
think the rule is to the contrary; that the 
majority of plays are moved about in their 
rehearsals from one theater to another, and 
occasionally into some hired hall. There is 
a great persutnge | in rehearsing in the play- 
house in which you are to open, and get- 
ting always the proper tonal values and the 
physical relations that are to be undis- 
turbed and unrevised. 

As soon as Lionel knew he was cast for 
the pugilist he hunted up Kid McCoy and 
passed much of his time outside the theater 
with the champion. This admiration was 
reciprocated, and when the play opened 
McCoy came often to see his counterfeit 
presentment. One difference between 
Barrymore and McCoy was that the Kid’s 
hair was as curly as Lionel’s was straight. 
For a period in the early run of the piece, 
and for all I know during all the while he 
was in it, Lionel had his hair artificially 
curled each evening in order properly to 
present this international favorite. 

I have reason to believe that an ether 
jag indicated by Mr. Wheelock, who im- 
personated a character just released from 
the table where he had undergone an opera- 
tion under the influence of ether, was the 
first time that phenomenon was presented 
in the theater. The use of sulphuric ether 
as an anesthetic dates from some time 
since the Civil War, and we are familiar 
with most of the plays produced since that 
time. In the rehearsals of this scene 
Wheelock more than once offered to sur- 
render his part, believing that the dem- 
onstrations I was asking of him were 
exaggerated and unreal; but he had never 
taken ether, and I’d had two jumps at it, 
so with the help of Mr. Frohman he was 
finally persuaded. 

In Paris, Alfred Sutro had brought to our 
delighted attention the novels of Leonard 
Merrick, who is related to Sutro. One of 
these stories is called The Position of Peggy 
Harper. It relates an author’s patient 
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training of Miss Peggy, even to the saucy 
lifting of her chin and other apparently 
unconscious personal tricks; the great hit 
of the young lady in London in the author's 
play, and then the unanimous comment of 
the press upon those delightful character- 
istics, chin tipping and the like, and the 
author’s great good fortune in finding an 
exponent who possessed them and thereby 
saved his piece from failure. I fancy this is 
not an unusual experience with playwrights 
who have positive ideas and who direct 
their own plays. 

As I have written in earlier pages, I was 
obliged to go back to Paris a day or two 
after we opened at the Criterion; but be- 
fore I left, Barrymore’s success was so pro- 
nounced and his identification with the 
part seemed so permanent that Frohman 
asked me what I thought of featuring him 
in the play. Of course, with my admiration 
for the boy and my older friendship with 
his parents, as well as a sense of justice, I 
was delighted with it. The Other Girl was 
produced late in December, 1903. Ethel 
Barrymore was at that time playing at the 
Hudson Theater in Cousin Kate. I saw 
her the following summer at her Uncle 
John Drew’s house at East Hampton. The 
first vivid experience she had to report to 
me was of a night in midwinter when leav- 
ing the Hudson Theater to go home she had 
encountered on Broadway a billboard on 
which was a great stand starring Lionel 
Barrymore, her brother. Ethel said she 
was so pleased that tears sprang to her 
eyes. I was able to tell her then of her own 
first night in Captain Jinks at the Garrick, 
when her father and I leaned on the bulk- 
head of the filled theater. 

Then Barry’s eyes were full of tears as he 
turned to me and said, ‘“‘ My God, isn’t she 
sweet?”’ And she was. 

In my first saunter through my recollec- 
tions, and through the contemporary sug- 
gestions that were about me for the search 
of a subject for the Drew play, my atten- 
tion—not for the first time—went back to 
the little Constitutional Point that I had 
written for Mr. Palmer. It was unsuited 
to my needs, but its ultimate usefulness 
was not to be overlooked. After leaving 
my engagement with Bishop, which had 
been the inspiration for the little piece, I 
had been more and more intrigued with 
the subject. The basis for my information 
was in the series of books written by Dr. 
Thomas Hudson, of which his Law of 
Psychic Phenomena was the first. I was 
thereby led to a considerable interest in the 
experiments and findings of Doctor Baird, 
the Englishman, and Carcot and Jannet, 
the Frenchmen, and occasionally when a 
kindred subject was on the calendar during 
my stay in Paris I would go into the indi- 
cated salle of the Sorbonne and hear some 
lecture on psychology. 


Amateur Telepathists 


There was a double purpose in this. To 
one learning French the philosophic and 
scientific vocabularies are much more 
easily followed than the vernacular of the 
modern theater or that of the street and 
shops. I became convinced of telepathy 
as a fact and as a force, but adopted only 
the sense of the responsibility that it im- 
plied, and never in anywise felt the slight- 
a call for any experiment on what might 
be called the aggressive or therapeutic side 
of it. 

While we were rehearsing The Other 
Girl, Lionel spent many evenings with me 
in my temporary quarters at the hotel and 
elsewhere, and often his brother Jack, not 
yet thoroughly launched upon his career, 
was with us. There is in both the boys a 
deep hospitality for everything approach- 
ing mysticism, and the forceful side of 
telepathy had for them a profound attrac- 
tion. 

There was a little incident in which we 
three were engaged, so isolated as to have 
no value in any scientific aspect, but never- 
theless amusing. In the old Café Boule- 
vard, on Second Avenue near Tenth Street, 
there was to the rear a section of the floor, 
evidently the level of some acquired addi- 
tion, reached by the ascent of three or four 
steps. We were on that little mezzanine. 
I was referring to somebody’s statement 
and demonstration of the possibility of 
making a person in front of one in an audi- 
ence conscious of the gaze of another at a 
distance behind him. The boys proposed 
the experiment. To make it difficult they 
selected a woman in the fore part of the 
restaurant parquet who sat with back 
squarely toward us. We agreed upon her 








by hat and furs, and the like, and then 
conforming to instructions—instead of 
merely mentally commanding the lady to 
look around, we in our minds definitely 
dramatized her doing so and focused 
thought and attention on the lady. In the 
time in which one can perhaps count ten, 
with a gesture of great annoyance the lady 
faced squarely about and glared at us. 

I have referred in earlier chapters to a 
patron of the theater whose theories were 
so reassuring, Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, a 
connoisseur and art collector. Men who 
know Mr. Clarke, and know him intimately 
enough to call him Tom, will understand 
my taking any excuse, however risky, to 
have an hour in his company. For some 
reason during this winter, 1903, in New 
York he wanted me to meet his friend, Mr. 
Frederick Gebhard. As I remember, Mr. 
Gebhard had requested the meeting, which 
was to be at a very small dinner at his 
home, then on the eastern side of Park 
Avenue at about Thirty-ninth Street. I 
went with a fairly keen interest, wondering 
somewhat fatuously if Mr. Gebhard knew 
anything of my St. Louis newspaper reports 
of his visits there. As I recalled them, they 
were rather complimentary than otherwise, 
except for a hideous woodcut issued as a 
portrait. But a man about town would 
hardly invite a person to a small dinner 
party in order to assault him for that 
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offense after so many years had intervened. | 


It was a fine little dinner, arranged by an ex- 
cellent chef and accompanied by good wine. 


The Germ of a Play 


I had last seen Mr. Gebhard in 1884, 
twenty years before, then wearing the title 
of the King of Dudes. He was now a 
middle-aged, reserved and serious gentle- 
man, talking entertainingly and modestly 
on questions of art and literature. He was 
gray at the temples, decidedly modeled as 
to face, a little heavier as to figure, but 
athletic still. Over the mantel of his living 
room was the picture of a beautiful woman 
set in a large oval frame. The men of the 
small party regarded it with admiration. 

“Where did you get it?"’ Clarke asked. 

“You've seen that before. That’s Lulu.” 

“Not the Eastman Johnson?” 

“Yes,” Gebhard answered. “I had 
Jones go over it for me, change the color of 
the hair and the eyes.” 

“But why?” 

“Well, one doesn’t go on living with a 
portrait of a divorced wife. I'm so damn 
poor I can’t afford another picture for that 
space. I had the coloring changed, and it 
makes a decoration.” 


I knew nothing of the divorced wife, have | 


learned nothing since, nor of the circum- 
stances. But the attitude of the lonely 
man, the cynical philosophy that made that 
use of the canvas and gave that frank 
explanation impressed me. I was looking 
for the as-yet-undiscovered idea for a play 
for John Drew. I had kept the contract 
with Mr. Frohman when I| had furnished 
him The Other Girl, but the Dre 7 project 
to my delight was still before me. A divorcé, 
and such a definite divorcé as Mr. Gebhard, 
for a hero, with the intriguing idea of the 
repainted portrait, made good a starting 
point. The cause of the divorce must of 
course be a woman. The outcome of the 
play would be a return to the wife or a 
marriage with the other woman. Of those 
alternatives, I chose the woman. My prob- 
lem was to have her the more desirable of 
the two; to have her innocent of any trans- 
gression and unconscious of any charge. 
The wife would have to be mistaken in her 
suspicions; the matter would have to be 
settled out of court. And then again my 
recollection of the lonely Gebhard sug- 
gested having obstacles to the second mar- 
riage. I found those obstacles in a disparity 
of years, in a perfunctory suitor for the girl, 
in an angered and belligerent father, who 
unlike the girl was not in ignorance of the 
charges, and so on. As one may surmise, 
with story both ways from the portrait, I 
had material enough. 


When the play, which we called De | 


Lancey, was finished I was in France again. 
John Drew had come over to visit Froh- 
man in London, and together the two came 
to Paris to have lunch with me and listen 
to the manuscript. Our apartment at 108 
Boulevard Montparnasse was over the 
Café du Déme. John felt that he should 
have a cocktail before he climbed the four 
flights to the luncheon, and Frohman, who 
didn’t take cocktails, stood with him in the 
little café against the bar of zinc, 
Continued on Page 101 
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From Greenland’s Icy Mountains 
to India’s Coral Strand — 


LL over the world, people depend on Icy-Hots to keep food 

and drink hot or cold in most extreme temperatures. In 
the tropics, refreshments keep icy-cold in Icy-Hots despite 
intense heat. In the Arctic, where snow never melts, hardy 
men swallow piping hot coffee from Icy-Hots, and keep warm 
and comfortable as they “mush along.”’ 


ICY- HOT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


Made in America, of American material, by American labor 
“Built for Lifetime Service”’ 
Because Icy-Hots can be depended on under all conditions and in all 
climates to retain the temperatur and because of their 


Products are 


e of their contents, 
superior designs and durable construction, ley-Hot Vacuun 
epted as standard throughout the world 


Icy-Hot dependability is the result of years of specialize 11 
effort and unceasing insistence upon the utm 
workmanship entering into Icy-Hot production Inflexible adherence t 
juality-st indards, and the rigid Iey-Hot temperature-test provick 

basis for the Icy-Hot 


anulacturing 


ost quality tn ill materials ar 


guarantee of efhmency 


Che purchaser of an Icy-Hot buy ‘ 
nized worth, and assured dependability in service ind though | Hot 


ity and value are exceptionally high, ley-Hot prices are most interest 


sa vacuum product of known and ree 


gly low, so reasonable that every home, and every man, woman, or child 
in afford the particular Icy-Hots that meet individual necessitic 
ty Every Icy-Hot ries guarantee tag showing 
that it has been temperature tested. Guarantee 
t » keep contents hot twenty-four hours or cold 
three day Every I Hoth name on botton 
Sold everywhere Many styk ind finishes 
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VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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justifies the pride of possession. 
You can brush Effecto on your car without. trace of 
streaks, laps or brush marks. It levels itself and dries 








quickly with a smooth, lustrous gloss; more durable 
than the finish on most new cars. 


Effecto is the original automobile ename/, the product 





of seventy-three years’ experience in making the 
highest type of finishing materials for the trades and 
industries. It can therefore be used with utmost 
assurance by both amateurs and professionals. 


Effecto is made in nine popular ename/ colors: Black, 


HE girl or the car? Well, perhaps both, as the car is finished with 
Effecto, the original automobile exame// A car enameled with Effecto 


Sails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


Painted by Orsvan Lowell. Copyright 1922, P&L 


| 








Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White; also clear Finishing Varnish and Top & Seat 
Dressing. Top & Seat Dressing gives upholstery and 





tops a new richness. It waterproofs and renews. 

Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 
Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and accessory deal- 

ers. Guarantee: If any Pratt ‘3 Lambert Varnish Product 


Pratt& Lambert-Inc.,83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
John in a long French dialogue got such 
possible substitutes for the right materials 
as the small stock of French supplies af- 
forded. The cocktail, made in a glass and 
stirred with a spoon, was warm and long 
and unpalatable, but after a hard day in 
London, a night crossing of the Channel 
and a morning ride up from Boulogne, it 
was needed. When they reached our apart- 
ment Frohman sat down on the wooden 
chair by the hatrack and had a real char- 
acteristic, abandoned laugh because I met 
them in the ‘hallway agitating a large cock- 
tail shaker in which was a first-class Mar- 
tini, cold and proper, and the best materials 
for the skeptical but not disqualified Drew 

When I was in Pope’s Theater, and later 
when I was working on the Post-Dispatch, 
there was at the Washington University in 
St. Louis a young man principally engaged 
in teaching French, which was his native 
tongue. He spoke English correctly, but 
with the unmistakable accent of the French- 
man. He was friend of many of the men 
on the Post-Dispatch, some of whom took 
private lessons from him. Occasionally he 
wrote for the paper. The name of this 
Frenchman was Henri Dumay. He later 
for a while went into the service of Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer, Sr., I think as private sec- 
retary. He added to his knowledge of 
journalism, and later in his home city en- 
gaged on the Parisian press. He held a 
position of authority on Le Journal. Dumay 
also wrote for the theater. I don’t know 
how many of his pieces were done, but 
La Petite Milliardaire was one of them. In 
Paris, Dumay and I renewed the friendship 
that had begun in St. Louis years before 
and been occasionally reénforced in New 
York. I think he was a few years my 
junior. He was an enthusiastic militarist 
and an officer of the reserves. I find my- 
self speaking of him in the past tense be- 
cause I have heard nothing of him since the 
early years of the war. 

During our three and a half years’ resi- 
dence in Paris my wife and I found it 
convenient and agreeable to leave France 
after the Salon and the spring artistic 
activities were over, go to London for a few 
minutes, or to Antwerp, and take a boat 
for America when the tide of travel was 
running altogether in the other direction. 
The summers at East Hampton, near the 
end of Long Island, where the water comes 
rolling from Brazil to break upon the sand 
dunes of that coast, have for me the most 
enjoyable summer climate in America. On 
one of these trips Dumay came with us. 

Talking of dinner parties one evening, I 
told him and some other listeners at East 
Hampton of a dinner attempted some ten 
years before at our house in New Rochelle. 
At that earlier dinner ten guests were 
expected, making a total party of twelve. 
All but one were expected from New York 
City. There was a blizzard on the day set, 
and the only guest to arrive was a lady 
living in New Rochelle. She did not reach 
the house until nearly nine o’clock in the 
evening, and was then in the arms of her 
coachman. The coupé in which she had 
passed nearly an hour trying to cover a 
quarter of a mile was stalled in the snow- 
drift on our lawn. 


Playwriting in a Box Stall 


When the lady was thawed out and 
revived, and as we faced the flowers and 
the salted almonds, this solitary guest on 
my right said to my wife on my left, “If 
you were to put this on the stage nobody 
would believe it.”’ 

There was a feature of our table that 
became an effective property in a first act. 
This was a hole some eighteen inches 
square, which contrary to the expostula- 
tions of our local carpenter I had cut in the 
center of the table. In this opening was 
fitted a copper pan that caught the drift 
from a tiny fountain that could play over 
stones and ferns when we had visitors or 
felt sentimental ourselves. It was a perfect 
little fountain, regulated under the table by 
a key which no man ought to expect a 
woman to reach, and it worked satisfac- 
torily nine times out of ten, or until a bit of 
dirt or some aquatic insect got into its 
pinhole nozzle. Then it spurted eccentri- 
cally and was a regular fool thing. 

One night Francis Wilson had the atten- 
tion of the company and was telling a good 
story when the fountain took one of these 
fits. The stream struck fair and square on 
the stiff bosom of his dress shirt and made a 
noise like rain on a roof. Company table- 
cloths are long, and before I could get under 


and find the key a good deal of water went 
Mr. Wilson’s way, but it didn’t interrupt 
his story. He turned up his lapels like a 
sailorman on the bridge and held his place. 
We abandoned the fountain soon after 
that, but the Francis Wilson episode always 
impressed persons humorously when we 
told it, to explain the patch on the table 
where the copper pan had been, and one 
gentle visitor said, “Mr. Thomas, you 
ought to put that in a play.” 

When Il onygenge this material to Dumay 

he said that no playwright could make 
more than one act of it, and it was upon his 
banter that I started out to show him that 
the material was sufficient, with its sugges- 
tion, to furnish forth a three-act comedy. 

There was at East Hampton an empty 
box stall in the stable, with windows set so 
high that one couldn't look out of them. 
I put in only a kitchen chair and a small 
pine table from the village general store 
not even a calendar to distract attention. 
My play material to start with was a 
suburban house, isolated by a storm on the 
evening of a prepared dinner. Persons 
once there couldn't easily leave, and only 
the sturdy and the heroic could arrive. 
Question: What is the best use to make of 
that set of conditions? Answer: The ex- 
ploitation of a person or persons who would 
like to get away and can’t do so. What 
person would be the most effective figure 
under such constraint? A girl! 


A Frohman Dress Rehearsal 


I took the proposed-and-interrupted din- 
ner party indicated, made it in honor of the 
girl, a guest in the house; made the lady 
neighbor who was carried into the house by 
the coachman the girl’s unidentified rival in 
the affection of a young man who had been 
temporarily cast off by the girl because of a 
scandal of which both he and the married 
lady were innocent, but which was suffi- 
ciently distorted in its first presentation. 
Then I drove the young man, an architect, 
into the house from a near-by job to tele- 
phone, unaware of the girl’s presence or 
of the projected dinner until he arrives. 
With the people living in the house and the 
father and mother of the hostess and the 
jealous husband of the married lady I had 
people enough fora story. I cannot repeat 
a play, not even a plot, in these pages, but 
believe I have herewith given enough to in- 
dicate the sprightliness of the subject and 
the sufficiency of the material. 

When the comedy was done, after some 
six weeks of rather intensive writing, we 
called it Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots. Froh- 
man immediately accepted it and told me 
he would wire me to Paris when time and 
a place in the theaters were ripe for it. 
I came over the next midwinter, when I 
found the radiant C. F. with another one of 
his extraordinary casts. It was a way with 
Mr. Frohman to see unrecognized ability in 
a young woman and quickly give her oppor- 
tunities to prove her worth to the public. 
Though these opportunities could be de- 
vised, it wasn’t always possible to make the 
public aecept the lady at his estimate of 
her. My recollection is that when the 
public had failed, however, C. F. was more 
nearly right than the general jury. 

Such a girl had come under his attention 
at that time in the person of Fay Davis, a 
most intelligent actress, with a method 
perhaps a little too delicate if anything. 
It had more the quality of the miniature 
painter’s attention to subtleties and to de 
tails than is effective in the playhouse, 
which responds more readily to the broader 
touches. Mr. Frohman had starred her in 
Lady Rose’s Daughter, featured her in The 
Whitewashing of Julia and in The Rich 
Mrs. Repton. To my great profit and de- 
light he found for her in the young girl I 
have referred to in this story of mine what 
he thought was a réle worthy of her atten- 
tion. And then, in order to give Miss Davis 
a perfect support and companionship, he 
assembled a cast that included these ex- 
cellent players: Margaret Illington, then 
prominently in the public affection; Jessie 
Busley, one of the best of the comediennes; 
Dorothy Hammond, a very pretty leading 
woman; and that excellent actress, Annie 
Adams, mother of Maude. Among the 
men he had two leading men then as now 
of equal rank — William Courtenay and Vin- 
cent Serrano; also the popular Jack Barnes, 
English actor; Ernest Lawford, who had 
been featured in some Frohman produc- 
tions; that excellent American comedian, 
Louis Payne; and that almost last of the 
fine old American gentleman type, the 
late John G. Saville. The remaining 
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members of the company in the minor 
réles were more than adequate. C. F 
turned this cast over to me, with the Savoy 
Theater, where rehearsals would be un 
interrupted. There was nobody to replace 
in the company, no revisions or corrections 
to be made in the text, and C. F. never 
came near us until the night of our dress 
rehearsal. 

It will be interesting to record a typical 
Frohman dress rehearsal. He sometimes 
departed from his rule, but his custom was 
to have such a rehearsal with nobody in 
front but the author and himself. Even 
an assistant director or a man who had held 
a hook and was supposed to have some 
interest in the setting was not allowed to 
come in front of the curtain. I remember 
such an intrusion by a perfectly justified 
stage manager who came into a box of the 
Criterion Theater when we were doing The 
Other Girl. 

C. F. said to him, ‘‘ What are you doing 
there?’’ 

“IT want to look at the scene, Mr. Froh- 
man.” 

“We'll tell you about that,” 
functionary disappeared. 

Our dress rehearsal for Mrs. Lefting- 
well’s Boots was at the Savoy. C. F. and 
I were alone. The presentation proceeded 
exactly as a first night, with every formality 
observed. 

When the first act was over he said to 
me, “These people aren’t acting.” 

“They’re not?” 

“No, they're living!” 

It was a pretty compliment to the com- 
pany, and I tried to steal some of it for 
the author; but that was entirely a men- 
tal process. When our last curtain fell, 
C. F. had it taken up again; the company 
was called on the stage and in a few heart- 
ening and sincere phrases he told them how 
highly he estimated their work. There 
was no need at our first performance to 
reverse his opinion. I like to recur in my 
thoughts to that engagement and to that 
happy family of players, and I like to write 
about it. Those ideal conditions are what 
every player dreams of when he comes 
into the theater and what every playwright 
has in mind when he sets down a line. 
Nothing is so health-giving and beneficial 
as this full, unimpeded expression and 
interpretation, 


and the 


A Dignified Frost 


In The Earl of Pawtucket, of which I 
have written above, D’Orsay’s success was 
marked. When he played it well into the 
third year and there was only what was 
called the small time open to him he grew 
anxious for another vehicle, and felt that 
he could make better monetary arrange- 
ments elsewhere than he then had with 
La Shelle. Mr. Frohman had revised his 
measure of D’Orsay and now regarded 
him as of stellar magnitude. I was com- 
missioned to write him a successor to Paw- 
tucket. D’Orsay’s ambition made him ask 
also for a more substantial purpose in the 
play. The first version of The Embassy 
Bal! was, in consequence, a four-act play, 
mainly attempting comedy, but with a 
quite serious note at the end of its third 
act. Our first night was in New Haven. 
Mr. Frohman could not attend. He said 
he would base his opinion of the play en- 
tirely upon my telegraphic report of its 
reception, and not upon the notices or 
opinions he would get from others. 

I wired him, “‘A dignified frost.” 

There is little value in going into the 
reasons for this result. One of them, how- 
ever, has interest. The end of the third 
act was a well-defined conflict between a 
sinister interest in the play and D’Orsay, 
who had the heroic element. The climax 
of this conflict was dramatized by D’Orsay’s 
tearing from some diplomatic record the 
leaf that was the vital issue. This he did 
under the rhetorical encouragement of the 
character played by that excellent come- 
dian, Harry Harwood. D’Orsay com- 
plained that his support at the serious 
moment was not sufficient. There was séme 
justice in his claim. Harwood contended 
that there wasn't material in his lines to 
evoke the applause that we expected. In 
my own opinion the fate of the piece was 
so well settled that whether Harwood was 
right or we were right could not affect the 
ultimate result. And Mr. Harwood’s ef- 
fectiveness along the of his own work 
as a comedian is too well known to re 
quire anybody's re®nforcement 

At Hartford one night I tried on Har- 
wood’s wig, and he generously consented 
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to my going on for his character in that 
performance. Witn the different treatment 
of the stump-speech material the act got 
the calls that it potentially held. The 
value of this was only my own assay of the 
stuff, because Harwood’s association with 
the enterprise was worth much more than 
the material in question. 

Frohman saw the piece in Philadelphia 
and was depressed. The lay reader should 
understand the interests at stake. To fail 
then was to throw an entire company out 
of employment in November; to give in a 
measure a black eye to the reputation of 
the star and to leave on the hands of the 
management an expensive production, in- 
cluding scenery and costumes and a fair 
stock of printing. Despite its feebleness 
as theatrical text the m8 had shown us 
that D’Orsay was more acceptable in his 
proper comedy work than he was as a 
pseudo leading man. 


The Frost Thawed Out 


As C. F. and I leaned over the bulkhead 
of the Chestnut Street Theater I recalled 
my experiences in rewriting the Crane 
plays For Money and The Governor of 
Kentucky and lesser work on the unsigned 
scripts that C. F. himself had called me in 
to patch or carpenter. I thought I saw my 
way to make a three-act comedy of what 
we had. I told him so. My family was in 
Paris. I was a bit uneasy about them, I 
said if he would lay off the company for 
four weeks that I would jump over to 
aris and back, and I thought we could 
salvage all the investment enumerated, 
with the exception of the four weeks’ time 
held in the theaters. C. F. was celighted 
with the proposal. D’Orsay and I took the 
same steamer for the other side, he going 
ostensibly to see some member of his fam- 
ily supposed to be ill. I wrote on the boat 
and worked rapidly in Paris 

In three weeks after leaving New York, 
D’Orsay and I again took a same steamer 
for America, where we were two in a total of 
five first-cabin passengers. On the boat I 
finished the revision. Two days after we 
landed we had script and parts typed and 
began rehearsals, with that delightful 
actor, Forrest Robinson, added to the cast 
and associated with Harwood. The three 
act version of The Embassy Ball, a purely 
farcical attempt, was successful. We played 
it two years. 

Paris lacks the ocean, but with this ex- 
ception it has as many suburban entice- 
ments as New York, and the Parisian is as 
accustomed to running away from the city 
for a little one or two day vacation as any 
metropolitan that we know. To change 
the ideas—changer les idées, as they say 
is with them a frequent act of mental sani 
tation. We made a party of some twelve 
or fifteen Americans, children included, 
who were at the pretty hamlet of Montigny 
sur Loing in the middle of April in 1906 
on one of these adopted vacances. The ter 
race of the Hdétel Vanne Rouge has its 
retaining wall of stone, washed by the slow 
waters of the River Loing that meanders 
by, held almost in lakelike retardation by 
the vanne, or water gate, that accumuiates 
them for the near-by mill. This little ter- 
race, some fifty by fifty feet of graveled 
level, with its circular tables ef sheet iron 
and weatherproof chairs, sets-like a stage 
to the low and theatrical facade of the toy 
hotel, where by a fair jump from the ground 
one can almost catch the sill ef the second 
story window 

On Wednesday the trippers had gone 
home and our American colony had the 
place to ourselves. A very obvious brida 
couple came that evening; the young ma 
with the French whiskers of the period, th« 
bride in the attractive and now ar Sete 
costume of the date, both oblivious to 
the strangers who were speaking EE:nglis) 
After a little rowboat trip in the twilight 
the couple disappeared. We were at caf 
au lait on the terrace on Thursday morning 
The children at the balustrade were feeding 
the swans when the small diamond-paned 
comic-opera windows of the upper room 
opened and there appeared the bridegroom 
in a suit of lavender pajamas whose new! 
laundered and utterly unruffled conditi 
invited attention 

Dr. Tom Robbins at our table said 
those immaculate pajamas o 
groom!" 

All looked and someone remarked, “ Y« 
a new groom sle« ps clean” an amu 
line, but not so tenacious as alone to fix t 
Thursday morning of that nineteenth day 
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What Stewart Custombilt Products 
Mean to You 


LF Laren purchasing any automobile ac- 
cessory to ask “Does Stewart make it?” 
is to make certain of obtaining a product 
possessing all the attributes named in the 
winged shield which marks it as a genuine 
Stewart Product; Prestige, Quality, Service 
and Satisfaction. 


These qualities are of almost equal impor- 
tance and all four can be secured only in 
Stewart Products. 


For example: Service. 


It is the aim of the Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation to keep your Stewart equipment in a 
state of mechanical perfection at all times. To ac- 
complish this there has been established a chain of 
86 authorized Service Stations all over the world, 
53 in the United States alone, manned by expert 
mechanics trained in our own factory. They know 
Stewart Products from A to Z. 





Because of this service car dealers demand Stewart 
equipment on the cars they sell, and the public 
demands it on the cars they buy. 
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Stewart Custombilt Products, illustrated on these 
pages, are sold by accessory dealers all over the 
world. Don't be satisfied with any substitutes. 
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Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
CHICAGO, U. Ss. A. 
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Stewart Autoguard 


De Luxe Model 175 $22 
Standard Model 194 $19 


Double bar protection, full width of car 
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Stewart Searchlight 
For open or closed cars. 
Turns in any direction, 

Model 176 $7.50 
Model 179 $5.00 
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New Stewart Speedometer 
for Ford Cars 


Colored dials tell when to lubricate. 
Registers speed and mileage. $15 















Stewart Stop Signal 


Flashes automatically when 
foot brake is depressed. $5 
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) Stewart Pentagon Cap 
Hinged top flips up when filling radiator and snaps 
shut again. $6 Stewart Rear Vision Mirrors 


‘ Circular Model 183 for outside the car 
_s $e 


installation $4.00 
Oblong Model 170 for inside the car 
Stewart Motor Driven Signals 
Model 163 $6.50 Model 136 $8.50 





- Stewart Warn-O-Meter 
Flashes from GREEN to RED 
when motor overheats. 
iB De Luxe Model, 172-A = $12.50 
Standard Model, 173-A $10.00 


Ford Model, with special radiator 
cap $10.00 
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installation $2.50 
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THE SATURDAY 


. Heater coils are suppdrted 
every Zinc and cannot sag. 
Makes 2 slices of toast above 
coils and 2 below at same time. 
}-heat switch gives you high, 
medium ot lew heat at will. 
Stove frame is pressed steel eqpgeeed, 
nickel-plated and highly polish 

. Generous Gher feet protect ops 
table top from heat or scratching 

. Deep dish of pressed polished aluminum, full 
7x7 aches, Handle cannot come off. 

. Stowe is nickel-plated and highly polished, 
with rounded corners. 

. This second deep dish inverted over No. 6 
gives you @ practical small oven. 

. Aluminum cake griddle when used above 
heater, Also cover for deep dishes. 

. Four aluminum custard or egg cups. Also for 
baking muffins. (See No. 8.) 

. Alurninum broiling grill for use in deep pan 
below heating element. 


Summertime Comfort 


You can serve a complete meal from this 


sturdy Table Stove—not a “snack,” but a substantial 
dinner for 3 or 4 people. For example— 


—Let's prepare hot muffins, broiled chops, browned potatoes and coffee ! 


—put reflector (9) below coils. Put one deep dish (6) above coils. In- 
vert other deep dish (8) over it. When hot put muffins into this little 
oven, using aluminum dishes (/0). Allow usual time for baking 


-then broil a couple of chops (lay them on //) below in 6, while potatoes 
simmer or brown in 8 above the heater. Use 9 inverted as a cover 


—finally, make coffee on the grid (2). Control heat with switch (3). 
Isn't that interesting? And practical? And worth trying? 


The room is not heated, as practically every bit of the heat goes 
into the food when you use the Marion Table Stove. 


You cook right on the dining table, enjoying the meal with your 
family, and serve direct from the Marion Table Stove. 


Most dealers will be glad to demonstrate Marion Electric 
Servants. If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon. 





Rutenber Electric Company, Marion, Indiana 








Rutenber Electric Co. 

m, Indiana 
Enclosed is check for $13.50 
for 3-heat Marion Table 
Stove, exactly as above. 
Identical outfit $12.25 with- 


out switch, 


My Dealer is 
My Name 
My Address 


oe 
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(Continued from Page 101) 
of April. The event that did that was the 
arrival of the morning paper relating the 
catastrophe in San Francisco, then called 
an earthquake, but by common consent 
since referred to as the fire. 

One of our laughing party was Mrs. 
Chase, who had been ay Be Mizner, sister 
of Wilson and Addison Mizner, Californians. 
Mr. Chase was still in the States, and the 
reports of the devastation included terri- 
tory in which the family had important 
financial and sentimental interests. Other 
Californians were in our party, with par- 
ents, brothers and sisters in the stricken 
city. The blow made everything else for- 
gotten; not only those directly and per- 
sonally affected but all the Americans knew 
their vacation was over and their stations 
were at the lines of quickest communication. 

It is rather fine to remember the prompt- 
ness with which the Americans in Paris 
acted at that time. The American Chamber 
of Commerce assembled the next morning 
upon a call from its president printed in the 
Paris New York Herald. It was a crowded 
meeting, attended not only by the members 
but by many sojourners and transients. 
There was some little personal informa- 
tion, not much; the cables were blocked. 


June 35,1922 


Men of prominence and power addressed 
the company, and running true to form 
after the sets an manner the first defi- 
nite action the chamber was an appro- 
riation + j a volunteer subscription. 
housands of dollars were immediately 
pledged. The mayor of San Francisco 
was telegraphed. When, after a period of 
two or three days, the rather proud but 
fairly self-reliant reply was received that 
outside subscriptions were not needed, the 
American chamber met again and the 
money was diverted toa loan fund available 
to such Californians as found themselves 
in Paris with their communications cut or 
their sources of supply destroyed. These 
were principally students in the art schools, 
the Sorbonne, the Beaux Arts and the 
musical institutions. But how fine the 
spirit, how admirable that highly cultivated 
ethical capacity to respond! How thrilling 
its demonstration! It was, of course, a 
comparatively small reaction, but it was 
very like the stir that went over all America 
that sixth day in April, 1917, when the 
resolution of Congress decided that we 
were in the war. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a series 
of twelve articles by Mr. Thomas. The last wil! ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


born with, and however truthful he is na- 
turally 
neat” murmured Angela sympatheti- 
ca 
Arthur was glad to be interrupted by the 
arrival of Stoker, who walked swayingly 
in, bearing a plate of bread and butter in 
one hand, and a plate containing a cake in 
the other. He approached the table nerv- 
ously, and set them thereon, watched by 
Angela. 
Angela moved to the table. “Let me 
’ said she, “‘how I like a tea 


““Yes’m,” said Stoker. 

“You will easily learn,’ Angela con- 
tinued. ‘Put the cups out in the saucers 
so. Then group them so. But you have 
brought too many cups.” 

“Yes’m,” mf Stoker, glancing hope- 
lessly round, and counting on his fingers. 

Arthur scowled at him. 

“The bread and butter is too thick, you 
know,” pursued Angela very kindly. 

fes’m,” said Stoker. 

Just then sounds of muffled knockings 
arose and penetrated to the parlor. Stoker 
stared uneasily around. 

“What's that noise?" inquired Angela. 

“The workmen,” replied Arthur calmly. 

“* After tea you shall show me what they 
are doing,” said Angela. 

The knockings continued. 

Stoker scratched his head. 
he pi “shall I go an’ 

“No, Stoker!” said Arthur ferociously. 
“You'll stay in the kitchen and come when 
rung for. That’s all just now.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Stoker. 

“Kettle boiling?” Arthur added fero- 
ciously. 

“Kettle ain’t quite b’ilin’, sir, 
Stoker, and he went out quickly. 

“Since tea is not quite ready,” said 
Arthur, turning to Angela with a very 
subtle smile had the luckless girl but known 
it, “I'd like to show you part of the house, 
beginning with the cellar.” 

ann with the cellar?” echoed 
An 

: Yes,” said Arthur. ‘It’s really an aw- 
fully interesting cellar. 'S a matter of fact 
there are three cellars. Two outer ones and 
an inner one.” 

Angela shuddered. ‘‘Oh-h-h!" shivered 
she. ‘They'll be dark.” 

“Er—yes,” assented Arthur. “I’mafraid 
so, But it can’t be helped,” he added 


grimly. 

“You'll hold my hand if it’s very dark?” 
cried Angela charmingly. She moved im- 
ed to him. 

zs ’ said fata, edging to the 
doo. * I mean, y 

la followed him, ° with beautiful up- 
wat own flickerings of eyelashes. “Funny 
Arthur!” said she, rallying him as she 
ar through the door he held open for 


** Please sir,”’ 


” 


” 


replied 


It was barely half a minute later that 
Stoker wandered in again with a dish of 
jam. He looked around him and his jaw 
drop A trembling ran over his frame. 
ook his head, and the jam dish fell 


hag his hand to the table. He scratched 
his head—but received no revelation—and 
gazed round again. 

“I’m sure I dunno!” he said aloud. 

He heard again the muffled knockings. 
Knowing what he knew they had a sinister 
quality. Hestarted violently and scratched 
his head. 

A revelation was made to him. With 
silent caution he sped to the courtyard and 
wheeled one bicycle after another behind a 
laurel bush, till all three were concealed. 
He returned to the fatal room. 

Arthur dashed in at one door and Stoker 
entered by the other. He appeared dis- 
tinctly distrait. 

“*Stoker!’’ he cried. ‘‘Stoker!” 

“T’ve ‘id 'em!”’ said Stoker. 

“What?” cried Arthur. 

“The bicycles,” said Stoker earnestly. 

“What for?” cried Arthur. 

“It seems better like,” replied Stoker 
earnestly. 

“Why?” said Arthur. 

“It just seems to me better like,” replied 
Stoker earnestly. He eyed Arthur sus- 
piciously, and kept well out of reach. 

“‘Come here!” said Arthur. 

“No, sir! Not me, sir!’’ replied Stoker 
with the stout resistance of one at bay. 

“Here!” said Arthur desperately. “1 
say, I got a job for you to do quick. You 
know where Sir William Hunter lives, and 
you say you can ride a bicycle?” 

“Yes, sir,” breathed Stoker. 

“Then take one of those bicycles,”’ said 
Arthur, “‘and ride as fast as you can to Sir 
William’s, and ask 

Even yet Arthur was not destined to 
give the twice-postponed order, for a new 
sound simply struck the words from his 
lips. A car drew up outside. Arthur and 
Stoker both listened, palsied. 

i s that?” said Arthur in a terrible 
whispe 

They listened, Muted knockingsseemed 
to run like wildfire round the house, above 
them and below them. 

Lady Hunter came determinedly through 
the courtyard and filled the doorway. 

“Tea, Stoker!"’ cried Arthur stridently. 

“Yes, sir!’’ said Stoker in a numb voice, 
and he ran past Arthur into the kitchen. 

Lady Hunter entered, gushing sympathy, 
excitement, reproach; and, on terms, for- 
giveness. It: was quite wonderful, the way 
one woman could express all this in her 
mere personality. 

“My dear boy!” she exclaimed. 

Both her hands were outstretched. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane,”’ said Arthur in a hol- 
low way, “this is really kind of you.” 

Lady Hunter went up to Arthur and 
took possession of him. “I’ve left your 
uncle still speechmaking, cear, at the flower 
show. I ran away, for I couldn’t resist 
coming to you.” She then held up her 
cheek till Arthur kissed it; and next she 
raised her lorgnette and looked around for 
a comfortable seat. 

“Takethischair, AuntJane,”’said Arthur, 

. offering his poor father’s; and Lady Hun- 
ter sat in it. 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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a A Dead Engine 
ona Live Street 


L FEW sputtering knocks—a convulsive jerk—a sudden stop! 


Up with the hood—a frenzied, futile fussing with plugs 
and wires. 

Meanwhile, streets jammed for blocks —drivers yelling—horns 
blowing — policeman raving! 

Annoying—irritating—incenvenient—yet it all shrinks into 
insignificance beside the damage done to the engine by a single 
misfiring spark plug or a short-circuited wire. 

Worn and loosened bearings, scored cylinders, piston slaps, 
chattering gears, loss of power and noisy, jerky operation are the 
inevitable results of neglecting even the smallest defects in the 
nerve center of the car—the ignition system. 

You can protect your car and your comfort by testing the 
ignition system regularly. It’s no longer a complicated task—it 
now can be done quickly, easily, cleanly by using the 


2 


IGNITION GAUGE 


The Watchdog of the {gnition System 


Instantly spots the plug that’s missing 
Locates short-circuits and leaks in high-tension wires 


This handy vest-pocket instrument is small enough to reach the most inacces- 
sible part of the ignition system. Its blunt contact cap cannot slip off plug or 
wire while testing. Cannot get out of order—no wires to connect ~no shocks 
no danger. 

Carry one with you in case something goes wrong on the road. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 


The name Airco on this ignition gauge signifies that it embodies all the high standards 
characteristic of the twenty-one other products of the Air Reduction Sales Company 
pioneers in commercializing the dn nents of the air and large manufacturers of oxyge 
acetylene, apparatus, etc for the oxyacetylene welding and cutting industry It is most 
logical that an instrument relying solely for its functioning on Neon--a rare gas of the 
air—should be built by an organization of such specialized experience 


For all internal combustion engines 








Cooking Utensils and 
Food Flavors 
When odors cling to cooking utensils, it is 
evident that the same metal surface which 
draws into its depths eno vugh food substance 
to give off ar jor, also takes out of the 
food precious elements particularly the valu- 
able health-giving mineral properties. 
The flint-hard, glassy surface of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware is non-porous. It 
cannot absorb food flavors 
nor food values. It does 
not permit odors of food to 
cling to its surface. It does 
not discolor from deposits 
of mineral and other food 
values. 


Better Cooking Assured 

Good cooking—tastier, better flavored, 
more wholesome dishes are the products of 
the housewife who cooks in Nesco Royal 
Ware. Every bit of the flavor is retained. 
it is unimpaired by chemicalization. Min- 
eral elements are saved in the food when 
cooked in Nesco Royal Ware. 


Nesco Royal Ware is food-acid- proof. The 
porcelain-like surface of the granite enamel 
wrevents contact of food with metal. In the 
handling, cocking and preserving of fruits, 
it is safest to use Nesco Royal Ware. Then 
the ‘original flavor and the keeping qualities 
of canned fruits are assured. 


Prevents Contamination; Protects 
Health 


Nesco Roy al Ware can so easily be kept 
scrupulously clean that 
it insures sanitation in the 
prepara ation of food tor 
babies. Food for invalids 
whose appetite must be 
tempted with the most 
delicately flavored, whole- 
some foods, should always 
be prepared in glassy sur- 
faced eae Royal, Ware. 


Proper distribution and retention of heat 
thru the heavy steel base makes the cook- 
ing of meat especially satisfactory in the 
Nesco Royal Roaster or stewing kettle 8. 

Because Nesco Royal Ware so well resists 

the effects of iron and 
alkali in the water, and 
its durability is abso- 
lutely unaffected, dippers 
and drinking cups in 
Nesco Royal Ware are 
used everywhere. Pic- 
nickers and campers use 
Nesco Royal plates, 
bowls, and cups and saucers, They are 
easily cleaned, and unbreakable. 


Durable Ware Has Lasting Beauty 

Whether the Nesco Royal Granite Enam- 
eled Ware utensil is old or new it always 
looks the same. Its porcelain-like surface is 
tust as glossy and glistening, and the lovely, 
harmonious colors remain as vivid and bright 
as on the day when the housewife first washed 
from the granite surface the diamond label 
which identifies each utensil of Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled Ware. 


The Nesco diamond label is assurance of 
the high quality of material and workman- 
ship in Nesco Royal Ware, 

The label indicates that 

the best grade of heavy 

pressed steel forms its base, 

and that high quality, 

rock-hard melted granite has been flowed 
over and baked into its pores, 


Use Only Miid Soap and Water 

Water and mild soap are all that is re- 
quired to clean Nesco Royal Ware. Hard 
scouring and polishing, which roughen and 
redden the housewife's hands, are entirely 
unnecessary, With the elimination of the 
use of expensive and unpleasant cleaners, 
comes to the housewife a saving of many 
hours of dishwashing — ry. 


The reasonable price of Nosed Royal Ware 
places it well within the means of every 
housewife. Its economy and great dura- 
bility, its assurance of years of good cook- 
ing, and relief of dishwashing drudgery, 
make the purchase of Nesco Royal Ware a 
desirable investment. 

An attractive descriptive folder and a 
handy rectpe book will be sent upon request. 
Address: omens teoeniene Stamping Co., 
Advertising Dept., Sec. D, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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To obtain a crisp, evenly browned piece of toast a pure, 
intense, blue Hame is required—a flame which indicates 
by its color, perfect combustion of air and gas. The Nesco 
Perfect Oil Cook Stove produces this perfect blue flame not only 
suited for making toast but for all kinds of cooking as well. 


NESco 


ROCKWEAVE Wick 


(PATENTED) 


The Nesco Rockweave Wick and the 
famous Nesco Perfect Burner work 
in such perfect accord that the high 
blue flame which shoots up through 
the grate is free from the slightest 
taint of smoke or odor. 

Such a flame bakes light, fluffy 
bread and cakes most temptingly 
delicious; roasts to a turn; fries 
quickly and cleanly; and boils with 
equal success. 


Go to your hardware, house furnish- 
ing or department store and witness 
a practical demonstration of the 
Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. Satisfy 
yourself that the claims we have 
made for it are true. Also see these 
other Nesco Products— 


Nesco Perfect Oil Heater, 


Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware. 


Send postal for free booklet, “‘ Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon Kander, 


author of The Settlement Cook Book. 


Address: National Enameling & 


Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Section D, Milwaukee, Wis, 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Il. 
Baltimore Chicago 


New York Milwaukee 
New Orleans Philadelphia 


Ee | aN 
The Nesco Boy 


diamond-shaped 
label identifies ail 
Nesco Products. 
Look for it, It is 
your guide in buy- 
ingquality articles, 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
Arthur held his head, which was begin- 
hee ake 39g Hesighed. ‘‘ Where’s Parks?” 
hethought. ‘‘ Whereis Parks? Why doesn’t 
she come and help me? Everyone comes 
but Parks,” he thought resentfully. 

Stoker came in with the teapot; and his 
wife dodged behind him, trying to avoid 
Arthur’s eye, with the hot-water j jug. Her 
movements were watched interestedly b 
Lady Hunter. Suddenly Mrs. Stoker fell 
under Arthur’sobservation, whenshe turned 
and scuttled out like a rabbit. Stoker, too, 
fairly burrowed his way into the kitchen 
after her. 

“Good gracious!” said Lady Hunter. 
“Does she always run like that?” 

“Generally,” replied Arthur severely. 
“I don’t let her see me.” 

“Fancy!” said Lady Hunter musingly. 

Arthur fidgeted about. ‘“I—I suppose 
you’ve come to tell me I—I’ve been missed,”’ 
he hazarded. 

“*Missed?”’ ejaculated Lady Hunter. 
“‘ Missed!” 

“T simply—er—simply had to go,’’ said 
Arthur firmly. 

Lady Huntersighed. ‘‘ That feelingseems 
to be catching in my household,” said she. 
“‘Parks put it like that too.” 

Arthur started guiltily. 

‘*P-p-parks?”’ he murmured. 

“*T’ve lost her,’’ said Lady Hunter. 

Arthur walked about. He gave the sofa 
leg nearest him a good kick, and felt better. 
Muffied knockings came down regularly 
from above, and as regularly came up from 
below, while from the attic on the south 
side rose what might be taken, without 
error, for a female voice faintly calling. 
Arthur kicked the table leg. 

“I’ve lost Parks,” repeated Lady Hunter. 

“‘Lost her?” said Arthur nervously. “‘She 
seemed to me the sort of girl you couldn’t 
lose or mislay if you wanted to. Always 
there; always right on the spot.” 

“After obtaining the whole day off for 
the flower show,” continued Lady Hun- 
ter, ‘‘she gave me a month’s wages in lieu 
of notice. I never saw anything so shame- 
lessly independent. I pressed for an ex- 
planation, you may be sure; and after a 
while she said she felt a call to go into the 
service of the clergyman who confirmed her 
at Durham. The clergy are very insidious.” 

Arthur tried to repress a groan, but 


could not. 
he said. 


“What!” 
ham?” 

“Durham,” nodded Lady Hunter. 

“Then,” ’shecontinued aftera pause, ‘ ‘there’s 
cook.’ 

“Cook?” he echoed. 

Lady Hunter nodded again. “‘Cook. As 
soon as she heard you'd gone she said to 
me: ‘Me lady,’ she said, ‘I must follow 
and cook for him if it’s ever so.’” 

Arthur swallowed rapidly. 

“‘She’s not coming here?” he asked un- 
steadily. 

“Oh, no, dear boy,” said Lady Hunter. 
“Sir William sent for his lawyer, who was 
able to impose upon her, as lawyers do. 
But fancy me, with a cook that has to have 
an act of law read to her to keep her, and 
Parks lost to a clergyman, all in one day.” 

Arthur walked about. He could only 
think of Parks and her defection. 

“As a matter of fact ——” he began 
nervously. 

Lady Hunter interrupted him in a tart 
voice. ‘As a matter of fact religion is evi- 
dently not the thing it was for the lower 
classes. Cyril told me to insist on my 
servants going to church, ‘When in the 
country,’ he said, ‘that is the thing to do, 
and if they won’t walk send them in the 
donkey cart. Spread them out. Two don- 
key carts full would look well.’ And I’m 
not arguing that Cyril doesn’t know the 
right thing to do; but still, what does it 
lead ~. I’ve gone and lost Parks to a 


cle 

The kr Grenson now beat with the regu- 
larity of drums, and Lady Hunter’s atten- 
tion wandered from clergymen. She listened 
attentively. Then turning she fixed Arthur 
inc eine through her lorgnette. 

rthur had known, of course, throughout 
the conversation that sooner or later this 
ee must come, and he had his words 
ready 

“The worlcnen,” he said with an ex- 
planatory wave of the hand. 

Lady Hunter kindled. 

“Ah, of course!” she cried. “But, my 
dear boy, that brings me to the object of 
my little secret visit. Now that you have 
mentioned workmen, I must say that under 
the new conditions I hope you won’t go on 


“Parks off to Dur- 





with all those alterations and repairs with- 
out consulting a certain lady. Not a tin 
tack should be driven in without her con- 
sent. For after all a home is a place very 
sacred to a woman.” 

Her voice trembled emotionally. 

“TI wish I knew some place sacred to a 
man,” said Arthur. 

“Now listen to me, my dear,” said Lady 
Hunter, looking at him very earnestly 
through her lorgnette, “listen to me, for 
we must discuss very carefully the whole 
awful situation. 

“TI lay awake all night thinking of it. 
To-day has been miserable. Lunch was 
tragic. None of those poor girls has spoken 
to the otherallday. And all left the flower 
show on pitiful pretexts. I know somethin 
of women’s hearts, Arthur, and I coul 
guess where all those poor dears are at this 
very moment.” 

Arthur recoiled. 

““What!” he exclaimed. 

“Each,” said Lady Hunter solemnly, 
“is lying on her bed, locked in her room, 
crying her little heart out.” She sighed. 

Arthur swallowed once or twice. “I darn 
well wish they were,”’ he replied. 

“Arthur!” said Lady Hunter, appalled. 
“Arthur! You brute! But,” she added, 
“that is what all those poor gi: ls love in 
you—the brute. We women — 

Arthur kicked the sofa, interrupting her. 

“I don’t know what to do,” he remarked. 

“But that’ssosimple, my dear,” breathed 
Lady Hunter. 

‘Simple?”’ repeated Arthur. 

“Just do it over again, 
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said Lady | 


Hunter, with a proud look at her simple | 


ingenuity. 


“Just do it over again?” repeated Ar- | 


thur faintly. 
“And this time, dear,” 


pursued Lady 


Hunter softly, “be sure to ask the one you | 


love.” 

“T don’t love anyone,” said Arthur, at 
his sturdiest. 

Lady Hunter fairly shrieked. 

“You must!” she cried. 


She began to get very angry, and tapped 


her toes incessantly on the floor. 

“T won’t!” said Arthur. 

Lady Hunter grew violently agitated. 
Pa situation,’”’ she panted, “is impos- 
sible.” 

“Improbable,” said Arthur grimly, ‘but 
not impossible. Nothing of this kind is 
impossible to me. I don’t love any —— 

“You shall love somebody before I leave 
here,” said Lady Hunter breathlessly, ‘or 
I won't go!” 

She recklessly delivered this ultimatum 
to Arthur; it was her own fault. Also the 
knockings went on distractingly all the 
time. 

“What!” said Arthur. “‘Do you mean 
- tell me you won't leave here till I— 

“I won’t go till it’s all settled,” replied 
Lady Hunter flatly. 

Arthur gave a very long musing look. 
After all, if one, why not two? If two, why 
not three? If three, why not four?” 

“Ah!” said he in a quiet voice. “Then 
there'll be lots of time to spare, and I 
would like to show you the linen cupboard. 
Mother left a lot of linen.” 

“I do not care how I occupy the time, 
Arthur,” said Lady Hunter wrathfully. 
“The linen cupboard by all means.” 

“Then come on!”’ said Arthur. 

She rose without a qualm, save the 
qualms of her first anger. And when Arthur 
opened the door violently she walked past 
him at a great pace. So once more the 
parlor was left to the sun, and the gun, 
and the stuffed birds, and so on. 

Stoker had been reconnoitering outside, 
listening in a condition of fear to the up- 
raised voices. Now he stole across the 
courtyard and looked into theroom. Hesaw 
only the sun, the gun, and soon. Hestared 
round, trembling. 

“Ell and blazes!” he cried piously. 
Again he gazed round without hope. “I 
dunno,” he said, quailing. 

Arthur dashed in again and saw Stoker, 
who recoiled, and would have run away, 
but Arthur checked him. 

“Here! Stop!” he commanded. 

His unwilling accomplice drooped against 
the door lintel. 

“You've left the chauffeur!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. He pointed outside to 
where the car Yolled in the sunshine. | 

“You go and get Tight i in that car,”’ said 
Arthur iaociouelr, “and tell that chauffeur 
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to drive to Sir William Hunter’s and fetch | 


Mr. Wakefield. Mr. Wakefield! Do you 
hear?” (Continued on Page 109) 
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Get True Judgment 
of Corners and Distance 


The more an owner uses his car, the 
more he needs plate glass. The active 
car gets the close shaves of the road, and 
its users reckon most with turns and 
distances. Plate glass in windshield or 
windows makes safety more certain. 


It is clear, smooth and free from 
ridges and ravines. It hasn’t any curves 
nor depressions. It doesn’t sag like com- 
mon glass. It is slipped into place—not 
pushed. So it doesn’t break being in- 
stalled. It does serve the eye truly, be- 
cause it never distorts the vision. 


Busy men put maps under plate glass 
on their desks. If they used cheaply 
made glass, a sideway look would in- 
stantly make a confused mass of colored 
inks. For windshields or windows, for 
safety’s sake, plate glass is essential in 
motor car replacements. 


Pirate Grass Manuracturers of AMERICA 





Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 
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Nothing Else ' 
is Like it 
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A Few Famous Users 


GENERAL 

American Bridge Co. 
American Car & Fdry. Co. 
American Radiator Co 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
The Barrett Co 
Canadian Bridge Co 

1. Case Plow Works 
Cleveland Tractor Co. 
E. Il. DuPont Co 
B. F. Goodrich Co 
International Harvester Co 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co 
Link Belt Co. 
National Tube Co 
Pullman Co 
Swift & Co. 
Washburn Crosby 


STEEL SPECIALTIES 
David Lupton's Sons Co 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
The Truscon Steel Co. 

Van Dorn tron Works 
and 25 other specially firms 


MACHINERY MAKERS 
American Clay Mach. Co 
Bullard Mach. Tool Co 
The Fairbanks Co 
Ingersoll Rand Co 
Lodge & Shipley 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Shepard Elec. Crane & Holst Co 
Warner & Swavey 
and 26 other machinery makers 


OIL REFINERIES 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

The Texas Co 
and 21 other oil refiners 


RAILROADS 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Big Four 
Canadian National 
Illinois Central 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania 
Rock Island 

Santa Fe 

Southern 

Southern Pacific 
and 71 other railroads 


SHIP BUILDERS 


American International Corp 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp 
Great Lakes Eng. Works 
McDougall Duluth Co 
Moree Drydock & Repair Co 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co 
New York Shipbuilding Co 
Pusey & Jones Co 

Submarine Boat Co 

Union Construction Co. 

and 66 other ship builders 


AUTOMOBILES & PARTS 


Chevrolet Motor Co 

The Crosby Co 

Ford Motor Co 

Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co 
McCord & Co 

The Nash Motors Co 
Parish & Bingham Co 
Peerless Motor Car Co 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co 
Remy Electric Co 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co 
Willys-Overland Co 

and 31 other parts makers 





Can You Afford to Waste What These Firms Save? 


Does 1922 look so rosy that you can afford to 
throw away that which these world leaders are 
so carefully saving? 


Can you afford to use cumbersome riveting to 
join pieces of steel which they would weld at 
half the cost with a Lincoln Welder? 


Can you afford to throw into the scrap heap 
worn or broken equipment which they would 
make good as new at a welding expense of a 
few dollars? > 


Can you afford to discard for minor defects 
castings, forgings, and stampings which could 
be made sound and perfect by arc welding? 


Can you afford to go merrily along without 
even knowing what arc welding might do in your 
plant, when such firms are continually asking 
Lincoln Welding Engineers to advise on their 
problems? 


A Lincoln Welding Engineer will gladly 
inspect your plant, study your processes and 
make you a complete, written report, show- 
ing whether you can use arc welding. 


The Lincoln Electric Company 


General Offices and Factory, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Lincoln Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto-Montreal 


New York City Detroit Philadelphia 
Buffalo Minneapolis Boston 
Cincinnati Columbus Charlotte, N. C 
Chicago Pittsburgh London, England 
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“Yes, sir,’ said Stoker abjectly. But he 
paused, pointing imploringly towards the 
door leading into the kitchen: ‘Don’t ’ee 
touch my wife!” 

Arthur made for him. 

“1 wouldn’t touch your wife for a mil- 
lion!"’ he shouted. ‘‘Get!” 

Stoker vanished. He awoke the chauf- 
feur, tumbled into the lazy car and 
departed swiftly. Arthur was alone. 

The house now resounded to dim knocks 
and cries. They made Arthur shiver. He 
dragged himself to the mantelpiece, leaned 
upon it and mopped his brow. He thought 
very gravely. His nerves were all anyhow. 
He started at a bird’s twitter. Things were 
too terrible. It seemed to him awful that a 
quiet, simple man should come from Aus- 
tralia and have these things happen to him 
through practically no fault of his own. 
He nearly fell into the fireplace when 
once more someone knocked on the door 
behind him. 

He had once seen the Hunters’ cook. He 
swallowed once or twice and shut his eyes 
before he turned round and saw only a 
telegraph messenger. 

Arthur experienced one of those mo- 
ments of relief which are almost too great 
to bear. He stretched out his almost pow- 
erless hand, and the telegram was thrust 
into it. 

“No answer,” he said weakly. 

Once more he was alone in the parlor. 
He thought how blessed loneliness was, but 
guessed somehow that it must be of short 
duration. He put the telegram into his 
pocket. 

Arthur was still leaning against the man- 
telpiece, resting after his trial, when again 
the door knocker sounded. This time he 
felt sure of seeing a certain stout and pas- 
sionate form, light of hand in the making of 
meringues, but probably heavy to suffoca- 
tion in the arts of love. He wondered why 
it had never occurred to him to shut and 
bolt the door. However, he pulled himself 
together presently and looked furtively 
round. 

There was Parks. 


vil 


ARKS smiled. So did Arthur. He just 

stood there and smiled. It was so nice 
to see a woman who didn’t really count as a 
woman at all and was innocent of all fell 
design. 

She wore the hat looted from Mrs. 
Drelincourt; and adorable it looked, too; 
and she wore the shoes and stockings looted 
fron. Angela; but she had an ulster over 
Gwennie’s gown. She carried tenderly a 
large epergne. 

“You!” said Arthur happily, after a 
dreamy silence. ‘‘Not you!” 

Parks gurgled joyfully. ‘Oh, no, Mr. 
Arthur. It’s not me.” 

It was splendid to see how comfortable 
and at home Arthur felt with her. He ap- 
proached her without fear. 

“Come in!” he said heartily. 

She came in. Then he noticed that in her 
other hand she carried a basket holdall, 
which she placed by the wall where it 
wouldn’t be in the way. 

“Why the deuce didn’t you come be- 
fore?”’ asked Arthur. 

“The flower show, Mr. Arthur,”’ Parks 
explained. 

““Confound the flower chow!” said 
Arthur. 

Parks gurgled. ‘“‘And from what Mr. 
Wakefield said to me this morning when I 
took his early tea I—I rather thought I was 
going to get this, Mr. Arthur.” She dis- 
played the epergne triumphantly. 

“The first prize for ladies’ table decora- 
tions, Mr. Arthur.” 

“'M,” said Arthur, giving the thing a 
mere glance. 

“T suppose nothing ever prevents you 
carrying out your own plans?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Arthur,’’ she replied se- 
renely. 

She placed the epergne in the center of 
the tea table. 

“For you, Mr. Arthur.” 

“Eh?” said Arthur, giving the thing 
another look. “Why?” 

“Oh, just—because,” said little Parks. 

She turned away, fidgeting with her 
gloves and looking round the parlor. Then 
her ear was caught by those dim knockings, 
which had been spasmodic for the last five 
minutes, but now were beginning again 
their steady rhythm. She listened curi- 
ously. 

Arthur endeavored to distract her atten- 
tion for a bit. For, after all, it could not be 


long now before aid arrived in the person of 
Cyril, who, earning his good living simply 
by the exercise of tact, was absolutely the 
man to send for. 

“T say!” said Arthur. ‘This isn’t the 
way to Durham, y'know.” 

“‘N-no, Mr. Arthur,” said Parks. 

Then she began to laugh. They looked 
at each other, and Arthur began to laugh, 
too; rather morosely perhaps, but still he 
laughed. 

“Durham!”’ said little Parks. ‘ Dud- 
durham!” She gurgled and gurgled. 
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‘Er—er—would you like to sit down?” 


said Arthur happily. 


' 
“Thank you, Mr. Arthur,” murmured | 


Parks. 
She seated herself beside the table and 


ran a domesticated eye over its. arrange- | 
| 


ment. 


} 
Arthur fidgeted about restlessly between | 


the table and fireplace, an eye cocked at 


Parks. 


““You—you’re looking awfully well,” he 
| 


hazarded. 

“Thank you, Mr. Arthur,”’ she replied, 
smiling. ‘‘ You’ve never seen me before in 
my mufti, have you?” 

Arthur fidgeted about. 

“No,” he said. “‘That—that’s a cute 
little hat, isn’t it?’’ 

“Cute’s the word, Mr. Arthur,” she re- 
plied triumphantly. 

Arthur gazed at Mrs. Drelincourt's sacri- 
fice. Then his eye wandered to Angela’s. 

: “And I say!” said he. “Silk stcckings! 


“All the way up, Mr. Arthur,” said little 


Parks with girlish rapture. 

“You swept the stairs in cashmere,” 
added Arthur, musing upon her legs. 

“Oh, Mr. Arthur!” said little Parks, 
softly smiling. ‘‘ You noticed!” 


“Well, I dunno,” said Arthur, musing; 
“‘at the time I didn’t know I noticed, but | 


I suppose I did.” 


“T always say,” remarked Parks, “that | 


every man’s the same at rock bottom. 
Arthur recovered his sturdiness with a 


jerk. 

“Well,” he said, ‘don’t let’s talk about 
your stockings.”” Parks pouted a little. 
“*What’s happened?” 

““Everybody’s very upset,” she replied. 

“What do they say?”’ asked Arthur. 

The muffled knockings continued in 
spasms. 

“‘Nothing, Mr. Arthur,” replied Parks, 
glancing around her a little curiously. 

“Nothing?” repeated Arthur. 

“Well, how can they?”’ said Parks. “If 





nobody helps ’em—and I’m not going | 


to,"’ she added cryptically, ‘‘though there 
are some who may think otherwise—if no- 


body helps ’em, Mr. Arthur, they don’t | 
know what's what, or which is which, or | 


who's who.” 

“But neither do I,” said Arthur, 
“They’ve got me there.” 

Parks smiled most shrewdly. ‘Oh, no, 
Mr. Arthur! Oh, no-o-0-o! Because, you 
see’’—she turned in her chair and leaned 
over the table towards him—‘“if Mrs. 
Drelincourt says it’s her and knows it 
wasn’t, for all she guesses the one it was 
will bring up proof; ‘n’ if Miss Harmony 
says it’s her and knows it wasn’t—ditto; 
and if the twin does ditto, why—ditto!" 

When Parks had brought this out with a 


delicate air of finesse she sat back and | 


regarded Arthur. 
He considered rapidly, on his part. 


““Why—why—then if I say nothing and | 


everybody else says nothing I’m saved!” 


“‘Oh,” said Parks dreamily, “‘I wouldn’t | 


say ‘saved,’ ’cause, after all, you know, 


somebody’s going to have you in the end. | ? 


Must. 

She regarded Arthur very dreamily in- 
deed. 

“It’s pretty awful, isn’t it?’’ he groaned. 

“Oh, ’s awful, Mr. Arthur,” she egreed 
sympathetically. 


**You seem the only one out of it,”’ said 


Arthur gloomily. 


Little Parks spoke very gently, although 
she was at heart one of those sweet ma- | 


ternal girls literally without mercy where 
the male sex is concerned. 

“T don’t know that I’d put it quite like 
that, Mr. Arthur,” temporized she. 

“Help!” said Arthur. 

“Yes, I’m here to help you, Mr. Arthur,” 
said little Parks, ‘‘and to save you from the 
other women.” 

“‘How’ll you do it?” asked Arthur des- 
perately, for it seemed as if she had brought 
him hope only to snatch it away again. 

“You engage me as lady housekeeper,” 
she replied. 
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Planters: 


PENNANT 
SALTED PEANUTS 


Eat them daily for hunger az health 













“An army travels on its stomach.” 


So do all travelers. No matter how fast 
you may travel, your body will demand a 
little refreshment. And when diners, cafes 
and lunch counters are miles away, that little 
gnawing of the appetite demands attention. 
What could the traveler carry with him as 
an emergency ration that is better than 
one or two bags of the big nutritious 
“Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts”? 


Good! Refreshing! Stimulating! That's 
“Planters Pennants”! Roasted by “Planters” 
own particular method —in a combination 
of rich vegetable oils — 
“Pennants” have such a 
delicious flavor that you'll @& 
eat them whether hungry 





























or not. Here’s a tid-bit 
that’s a treat; besides 
“Planters Pennants” aid 


the digestion through their 
high content of natural 
oil. 

Nourishment? The delicious 
“Planters Pennants” are as 
nourishing as beef. A 5c bag 
contains, te actual test, 250 
calories, the same as a slice 
of roast beef. 


Buy“ Planters Pennants” any - 
where—5c a bag. 
Planters Nut and 


Chocolate Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Suffolk, Va. Boston 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


MR. PEANUT 
REG.U.S_PAT._ OFF. 


> 


Lyetywhere in the 
‘Red Pennant Bags” 
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FYRAC 
DOLLAR 


Certificate 


In order to introduce the 
“FYRAC in Sets" idea 
widely throughout the 
country we have author- 
ized Pyrac dealers to pre- 
sent you with a certifi- 
cate worth $1 on a set of 
Fyraos for your car. 


Take advantage of this 
offer while it lasts. Give 
your motor the benefit of 
Fyrac in every cylinder, 
and save $1 now. If your 
dealer cannot fill your 
order, write use—we'll see 
you are supplied on this 
basis. 
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OTORISTS who start to buy one spark 

plug, stop to buy a set of FYRACS. 
Everywhere FYRAC is selling this way— 
one FYRAC for each cylinder. Why? Be- 
cause of one INCH firing surface. 


One INCH firing surface means multi- 
spark—a volley of hot blue sparks over an 
entire inch of stout, strong wire. Multi- 
spark means bigger explosion—igniting all 
the fuel vapor in the cylinder. Bigger explo- 
sion means more power. Is it any wonder 
that motorists want one INCH firing sur- 
face in every cylinder? 


You can SEE multi-spark in action. Your 
dealer will demonstrate it. He will show 
you one INCH firing surface with its wroad- 
side of hissing, crackling sparks. He will tell 
you why YOUR motor will be smoother, 
sweeter-running with FYRAC in every 
cylinder. He will explain FYRAC’S much 
longer life, its freedom from gasoline- 
formed carbon. He knows. Ask him. See 
one INCH firing surface demonstrated. 


Ask him, too, about the Fyrac Dollar 
Certificate. Go to your dealer today. 


Write us for booklet, ‘The Right Way 
to use One INCH Firing Surface” 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO., Rockford, Iil. 


Canadian Address: CAMPBELL AGENCIES 
23 Richmond Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


There is a Fyrac Plug for every motor made 
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Arthur was staggered. He began fruit- 
lessly to object. 

“But I don’t want one,” said he. 

“No,” said Parks, sweetly but firmly; 
“no. But you need one. You’re the kind 
of man that wants guarding. And if you 
engage me you would have nothing to 
fear’’—she paused—‘‘from any other fe- 
male. Yes, you’re the kind of man that 
= looking after. You want managing 
or. 

“Well, I’ve managed my own life for my- 
self pretty well, so far, thank you,” said 
Arthur sturdily. 

“Ah,” she murmured, 
comes to women —— 

She paused significantly. 

“You're right!” said Arthur. 
comes to women —— 

“You want helping,” she continued. 
“*You’re the sort of man that wants blind- 
folding and then pushing hard.” 

Arthur started violently. 

“Eh?” he cried. 

Little Parks caught herself back from the 
edge of disaster. She knew the dangers of 
being premature. Yes, she was one of those 
sweet maternal girls who make a bee line 
for a man and get there. But he never sees 
her coming. 

“T was using a figure of speech, Mr. 
Arthur,” she said blandly. She paused. 
“Dol consider myself engaged?”’ 

“Well,” said Arthur, listening to the rap- 
pings all about him, “‘since I last saw you, 

arks, things have happened which you 
know nothing about, and the job will be of 
a temporary nature only; very temporary. 
But I shall certainly be glad of you at 
present. What terms?” 

“A pound a week—at present,” 
mured Parks. 

She looked down softly; 
was sorry for him. 

“TI think you’re darned cheap,” said 
Arthur with enthusiasm. “And I’m sure 
1 hope you'll be happy ’n’ comfortable, 
Parks.” 

He paused for the suitable reply which he 
expected, but he did not receive it. 

‘“‘Parks,” he added repetitively. 

Little Parks looked at him. Her look 
was demure, but there was something in it. 
« fairly pulled Arthur together and riveted 

im. 

“The situation is lady housekeeper,”’ she 
replied. 

Arthur started violently again. There 
was no doubt but that she flustered him. 

“Oh—er—certainly, Miss Parks,” he 
said lamely. 

‘And secretary, Mr. Arthur,” she added. 

“Secretary!’’ repeated Arthur. 

“Gentlemen often have young secre- 
taries, but not often young housekeepers,” 
she explained. 

**What a lot you know of the world, Miss 
Parks,” said Arthur lamely. 

“T suppose I can have a room, Mr. 
Arthur?” she continued after a pause. 

“A room?” Arthur repeated. ‘What 
for?” 

“To sleep in, please,” 
demurely. 

“Oh!” said Arthur. “Oh—ah—yes, of 
course. The kitchen’s through there.”’ He 
indicated the door. ‘And there’s a woman 
er—who cooks who'll show you the bed- 
rooms.” 

Little Parks sat up. 

“A woman?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. But married,” Arthur replied 
peacefully. ‘Teeth drawn.” 

“Oh! Are they?” said little Parks. “A 
married woman has nothing but double 
molars. Will you kindly ask her to take my 
things to my room?” 

She indicated the basket holdall, 
Arthur’s glance followed hers. 

“I brought very little,’ she added, “‘de- 
pending on a lift in the baker’s cart. My 
big box will follow.” 

Arthur continued looking at the holdall. 
He could not exactly have explained why; 
but there was a subtle menace about the 
thing. That epergne, too, kept staring at 
him from the table. 

“Certainly—er—Miss Parks,” 
swered at last. 

He seized the holdall and carried it to 
the kitchen, while Parks remained sitting 
by the tea table, exercising admirable self- 
control over her gurgies. He returned, 
looking very interestedly at her, on his way 
back to the hearthrug. 

She was the first to break the ensuing 
silence. 

“And now,” said she, looking very set- 
tled and happy, “the question is: What are 
you going to do?” 


“but when it 


“When it 


mur- 


not that she 


said Parks very 


and 


he an- 
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Recalled to realities Arthur sat down 
heavily in his father’s chair. He drew his 
favorite brier from the pocket of his la- 
mentable coat. 

He spoke more laconically than he could 
possibly have felt. 

“Do? Me?” 

“°M,”’ said Parks; “‘you; do?” 

“Nothing,” returned Arthur. 

He filled his pipe. 

“Nothing?” breathed Parks. 

“No,” said Arthur. 

He lighted his pipe. When he had hung 
it in the right corner of his mouth he felt 
infinitely better, wiser and safer. 

“You can’t, Mr. Arthur,” argued Parks 
earnestly. 

“T can,” said Arthur. “I can do nothing 
just as well as anyone ean do it. I’m 
through with women, Parks—I mean, Miss 
Parks. I’m through with ’em for good.” 

“You know, Mr. Arthur,”’ returned she 
with a soft voice, “‘there’s women—and 
women.’ 

“And women and women and women,” 
added Arthur. “You don’t need to tell 
me.” A knock sounded just under his chair. 
**Place seems full of’em. But I’m through.” 

Little Parks crossed her knees; and 
Arthur mused once more briefly upon her 
stockings, before he exerted his strength 
and turned his eyes away 

“Oh,” she said softly, * ‘I do wonder if 
you know what you’re missing!”’ 

“Here!” said Arthur. ‘‘ You aren’t try- 
ing to marry me off to anyone, are you?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Arthur,” she replied 
hastily. She smiled. “Oh, no. No-o-o.” 

‘No woman on earth would ever manage 
’ he added warningly, ‘and so I tell 
pe 

Parks spoke from the heart, and with a 
sigh. 
“Oh, don’t you worry,”’ said she. 
girl you marry will know her job.” 

‘*H’m,’’ muttered Arthur. 

“She'll have to,” added Parks. 

There was a pause, filled by knockings, 
to which again Parks listened curiously. 

“What are those noises, Mr. Arthur?” 
she asked at last. 

“Oh, nothing! Nothing!” said Arthur. 
“T mean, the workmen. Don’t worry 
about them. I’ve got something to show 
you.” He got up hastily, listening for the 
sound of the car bearing Cyril to the rescue, 
but the sound came not. “I'll show you my 
new gun. What do you think of her, eh?”’ 

Then tenderly he fetched the gun from 
the corner where she leaned, and as soon as 
he got his hand upon her he forgot, for the 
moment, his troubles. He brought the gun 
to Parks. 

“Look at her!” said he. “This is a 
first; six, seven, four and single trigger. 
Let me describe her to you, for she’s a 
darling, isn’t she, if ever there was one?” 
He stroked the barrel with a loving finger. 
“This is Whitworth steel; and this’ —and 
here he moved his loving finger down to 
the breech, speaking with ecstasy—‘‘is 
charcoal iron; and these lines at each side 
are gold; they move—I know you're in- 
terested in this—and by their position one 
knows at a glance if the barrel has been 
fired. This trigger guard’s blue metal, and 
the stock walnut. She will last forever, and 
weighs exactly six pounds seven ounces 
and four pennyweights. Oh!” cried Arthur 
to the gun. “Oh, you peach! You beauti- 
ful peach!” 

After a moment little Parks spoke. 

“Tt seems a shameful waste to say all 
that to a gun,”’ she remarked regretfully. 

There was something wanting in this 
comment. Arthur returned the gun to the 
corner. 

“Do guns cost much?” she asked. 

“Sixty quid,” said Arthur. 

He stood off from the gun and eyed it. 

“Sixty quid!” cried Parks. ‘““My! You 
could have a lovely wedding on that!” 

Arthur turned in haste. ‘‘ Wedding!’’ he 
echoed irascibly. ‘“‘Curse it, Parks—Miss 
Parks! What do I want with a wedding?” 

“Oh, you don’t want one, I know,” she 
replied dreamily , ‘but still—they’re pretty 
things.” 

Arthur advanced and faced her across 
the table. 

“Now,” 
stop—it!” 

Parks met his look square. 
gazed into his. 

“Just a minute,” she begged softly and 
hurriedly. “‘Don’t you think it would 
be wonderful to have someone who be- 
longed to you; and who cared about every- 
thing you did; and loved you; and served 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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| FRICTION DESTROYS RUBBER! 





Friction Proofed 
| “fights Road Burn 


Contradicts all previous conceptions 
‘ of tire service 











q This is to offer you a new conception of road en It embodies the experiments of years. Of consul 
4 durance—an 84% friction-proofed tire tation with world-experts. Of innumerable test pro 
| We've worked for years to perfect it. Now we be esses, at which expense was disregarded 
} lieve a new era in tire service has been reached The 100% friction-proofed tire may some day be 
Every man who operates a motor car, for business gained. But we doubt it, for it would effect virtually 
f or for pleasure, is urged to get the facts everlasting service 
\ 84% means, we believe, such tremendous road en 
Friction—the destroyer durance that thinking men will scarcely ask for more 


Hence in this new and greater Brunswick, the ultimate 


t Friction is the greatest enemy of tire life, for friction . 
develops heat. And heat destroys rubber. of today is being offered 
It weakens tires. It makes them susceptible to stone Standard prices 
bruise, to easy puncturing. | It lessens tire life one Note, too, the friction-proofed Brunswick conform 
half. Yet, in running, friction is constantly created to the standard list. It is delivered to the consume: 
Tires are friction heated in gaining road hold. A at the price of an ordinary tire 


touch on the brake multiplies it. 
It is a product that lives up to the traditions of the 


Thus there is a constant fight, between man-com 
e House of Brunswick, an institution known, more 











bined materials and the natural element which de . 
strove them than 76 years, as the manufacturer of super-qué 
: : products. 

95 blow-outs in 100 are charged to friction—to road i What 4 Friction-Proofed 

basen See this new Brunswick—in either cord or fabri 
Now we 84% overcome it at your nearest Brunswick dealer’s. Then enjoy multi Means 
i aise: plied service—a minimum of tire trouble ind you ‘ 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


Never in all the years of our experience has any 
Eureka excited such favorable comment as the new 
1922 model, recently announced. Almost overnight it 
achieved a popularity so widespread and so spon- 
taneous as to exceed our own expectations. 


The basis of this popularity is easy to understand. 
The performance of previous models in over 500,000 
homes had securely established the Eureka’s reputa- 
tion; and the winning of more international grand 
prizes than all other cleaners combined, soundly forti- 
fied its good estate. So when 3300 dealers announced 
an improved, refined, and beautiful Eureka, women 
everywhere were eager to see what our engineers 
had accomplished. 


What they witnessed was a literally amazing 


demonstration of thoroughness, speed, and superlative 
ease in vacuum cleaning. They saw the increased 
suction remove every trace of embedded dirt from 
the thickest carpet; they saw the detachable sweep 
action brush whisk aw»y threads, lint, and other 
clinging surface litter; they saw the surprising con- 
venience of the improved nozzle in cleaning corners 
and along base boards; they saw attachments sur- 
prisingly simple and effective to use. 


Though many have pronounced the new Eureka a 
hitherto unapproached achievement 1n vacuum cleaner 
design, we urge you to see it and judge for yourselt 
the effect of its refinements and improvements. 
Five minutes will suffice. Visit the nearest 
Eureka dealer today. Or write us for his name. 


EurexkA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foregn Branch 


8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, England 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
you; and helped you; and—and comforted 
you when you were ill or worried; and 
laughed with you when you were gay; and 
who just thought you all the world? Don’t 
you think that would be rather wonderful?” 

Flustered as he was by this unwelcome 
rhetoric, Arthur had stamina enough to 
frame a cutting reply. 

“More than wonderful,” he said. “Im- 
possible!”’ 

“No,” said little Parks, biting her lips 
hard. “Love isn’t impossible, Mr. Arthur.” 

“Love!” said Arthur. “I shall be very 
angry soon.” 

“Yes, love,”’ persisted Parks gamely. 

“‘H'm,” said Arthur. “‘ Well, when I meet 
a woman who can love I may think so.” 

“You don’t know her when you see her,” 
cried Parks desperately. 

“You do like arguing with yourself, don’t 
you?” said Arthur. “Have I ever seen 
such a girl, to your knowledge?” 

“Y-yes. Y-yes,”’ choked Parks. ‘“‘ You’ve 
often s-seen her.” 

“Not so that I’d notice, I'll swear,” said 
Arthur. 

“Oh, no!”’ said little Parks, beside her- 
self. “Oh, no! You don’t notice her—not 
at all.” 

Arthur turned away. He drove his hands 
into the pockets of his disreputable breeches. 
His pipe hung in the right corner of his 
mouth, 

“Well,” said he heartlessly, ‘she’s lost 
it now, such as it is. I’m off to Australia.” 

Parks rose very slowly, leaning against 
the table. 

“You— you're going back?” she breathed. 

“T am that,” said Arthur. ‘Quick as I 
can get. Made up my mind this afternoon. 
Didn't I tell you your job was only tem- 
porary?” 

“*So—that’s that,” said Parks. 

“Right over there, Miss Parks,” said 
Arthur, “is a great big farm that started 
by being a little one; but now you could 
put this farm into it and lose it. And 
there’s a house\’—he was flattered to see 
how raptly Parks listened—‘‘that started 
by being a little house, and was added to 
till it got a dining room and a sitting room, 
and two bedrooms, and a veranda and a 
sleeping porch, and a garden, and a bath- 
room, hot and cold. And I'm the architect. 
I built it, and it’s mine. And just beside 
the house is a stable, and in it is the only 
female I ever loved.” 

“A woman!” cried Parks fiercely. ‘But 
only in the stable,” she thought. 

““My mare, Isolde,” said Arthur. 

“Oh—yes,’’ murmured Parks. “It’s a 
beautiful name.” 

“She’s a beautiful mare,”’ returned Ar- 
thur warmly. ‘I said to her, ‘Isolde,’ I 
said, ‘if I decide to stay in England I'll 
send for you, my beauty. But I shouldn't 
be surprised if I came back to you.’ And 
she sort of smiled, you know’’—here Ar- 
thur began smiling quite sentimentally 
himself —‘‘and what she really meant was, 
‘No, and I shouldn’t be surprised either.’ 
She knew. The little devil! She knew.” 

“She’s only a horse,” said Parks quite 
passionately. 

How complacently Arthur smiled! 

“Ts there anything better?” he said, ‘I 
ask you?” 

“it’s a question of op-op-op-opinion,” 
gulped Parks. 

Arthur remained infuriatingly compla- 
cent. “Well,” he said, “I've given you 
mine. That’s my opinion. And in my 
house I smoke where I like, and I sit where 
I like, and I eat when I like, and I have two 
Chinese house boys who make me darned 
comfortable. And the only female thing 
that follows me about is Isolde.” 

Parks bit her lips. 

“‘ Aren’t your evenings lonely?” said she. 

“Lonely!” Arthur repeated with scorn. 
“Lonely! Good Lord, no! There’s my 
dog.” 

Parks stamped her foot and bit her lip 
again. 

“A dog!” she cried. 

“Well,” said Arthur, “is there anything 
better than a dog?” 

Parks sniffed. 

“Yes,” she said; “Isolde.” 

“Tronic you women are!” mused Arthur. 
He laughed infuriatingly. ‘‘ Now, Isolde,” 
he added, “she isn’t ironic. Neither is the 

” 


“The dog can’t talk to you in the eve- 
nings,” sighed Parks faintly. 

“He listens,” replied Arthur. 

“Ah, that’s why men like dogs,” said 
little Parks. ‘“‘So— you'll go back to him, 
and Isolde?” 





Arthur nodded. “Yes. There’re no com- 
plications in life out there.” 

“Don’t you think you'll leave a good 
deal behind you?” asked Parks, biting her 
lower lip feverishly. 

Arthur grinned. “I hope so,”’ he replied. 
He waggled the pipe in the right side of his 
mouth. He began to feel quite humorous 
about it all, now that any moment might 
see Cyril—with that inimitable tact on 
which his young life hung—to the rescue. 
In an access of spirits he began to sing, 
burlesquing a song which was to little 
Parks—or to any other nice girl of her 
ilk—sacred. 

““ De-earest” {sang Arthur], “our day is 

o-ver! 

Ended the d-r-r-ream divine; 

You must go-o bah-ck to your life |sob), 

I must go-e bah-ck to mine! 

H-h-how” {Arthur sobbed] “can I live 

without yeow ? 

How can I let yeow go-o-0?" 


A scream from Parks stopped Arthur in 
full song. He turned and saw her with her 
arms on the table and her head on her arms. 
He recoiled, feeling terribly apprehensive 
again, 

“Oh, dear!"’ wailed little Parks. 
dear! Oh, dear!” 

She sobbed piteously. 
Arthur. 

“Eh?” 
now?” 

“It’s such —a—be-eau-tiful song;’ sobbed 
Parks. “‘It makes you think.” 

“Think what?” said Arthur. 

Little Parks looked up. ‘‘Oh,’’ trembled 
she, ‘‘w-w-wouldn't you re-r-really like to 
be with the girl who loved you, by this fire- 
side, she with the stockin’ basket and you 
sitting opposite talking —talking—-talking? 
You don’t kn-kn-know how nice things 
can be.” 

“No!” yelled Arthur. “Stop it!” 

Parks rocked to and fro, ‘‘ Well 
that.” 

“Yes,”’ said Arthur briskly. 


“Oh, 
It almost touched 


he said. ‘What's the matter 


that’ 


“Clearing 
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there anything else? 

“Well, you know,” 
**there’s a sort of 
ting married.” 

“Glamour!” said Arthur, waggling his 
pipe enthusiastically. ‘Glamour! You 
should see our sunsets. Getting married’s 
nothing to ‘em.” 

Parks faltered on, weak but pursuing. 
**But what do you do when you feel —when 
you feel ———” 

*‘When I feel?’’ prompted Arthur help- 
fully. 

““Romantie,”’ quivered Parks. 

“T don’t,” said Arthur. 

“But you might,” quivered Parks stub- 
bornly. 

“T should play my banjo and sing,” said 
Arthur. “‘And the dog’d howl. And we'd 
get rid of it that way.” 

“A banjo, too!” said Parks in a voice of 
utter despair. 

Arthur nodded. 
complete.” 

He was relieved to see the poor girl sud- 
denly pull herself together. 

There was desperation on her face, but it 
was calm. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘that’s that.” 

Arthur was glad to find her so open to 
reasonable conviction, and he was ready to 
assuage any normal curiosity. 

“Anything else?”’ he asked. 

Parks sat upright. 

“Yes, Mr. Arthur.”’ 

“Out with it,” said Arthur encourag- 
ingly. 

Little Parks smiled with extreme sweet- 
ness. 

“You once said you would repay.” 

“Repay whom?” said Arthur. 

“Me,” said Parks. ‘For saving you 
from being married.” 

Arthur agreed to this heartily. 

“T’'ve been thinking for some time of 
leaving England,” said little Parks; ‘‘of 
emigrating to the colonies.” 

She turned her innocent trustful eyes up 
to Arthur. 

“ Er—er—which colony?” asked Arthur, 
beginning to walk about rather uneasily 
again. 

“Australia,” replied Parks softly but 
inflexibly. 

Arthur walked a little faster. 

“‘Er—you want to go to Australia, too?"’ 
said he. 

“'M,” nodded Parks. “I’m capable and 
strong and most domesticated. My health’s 
good. Perhaps you could recommend me 
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sort of glamour in get- 
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Daily Dozer” 


GREAT and new idea—and 
more fun than a game! You 
cannot appreciate the fascina- 

tion, the glow of health, the amount 
of ‘‘pep” you acquire from exercis- 
ing to music until you have tried it! 

Ten minutes a day of genuine fun 
will keep you fit. Walter Camp has 

possible. The famous 
Dozen” Exercises of this 
Yale coach—exercises that 
reach and strengthen every muscle 
in your body— have been set to music 


}on phonograph records, with Mr. 





Camp’s special permission. 

You put a record on the machine 
and the lively, spirited music carries 
you through ten minutes of the most 
exhilarating fun. Youare swept along 
with a buoyancy that will amaze you. 
And the result of this ten minutes’ 
fun a day is a glowing health, a glori 
ous Vitality, a springy step, a bright 
eye—and, in short, a whole, healthy, 
breathing and zestful man or woman 
tingling with the very glow of life. 

But the famous “Daily Dozen" 
do not stop their wonderful work 
there. Far from it. HH you are over- 
weight they will reduce your waist- 
line. If you are underweight they 
will put firm, sound flesh on you. 
They revitalize your body. They re 
vive weak, flabby musclesand rebuild 
them into live, vital tissue. Thou 
sands of men and women and boys 
and girls are regaining health, 
strength and vitality through use of 
the ‘ Daily Dozen” Exercises 


The “Daily Dozen” 
Build Muscle 


Increase your wind, develop your 
chest, strengthen your powers ol en- 
durance and your energy to work 
Put on muscular shoulders, acquire 
strong stom- 
ach muscles, 
get a Wwon- 
derful and su 
perb physique 

and enjoy 
yourselfevery 
minute you 
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Ten Minutes’ Fun a Day Gives You 
Health, Strength and Vitality—Free 
Record Proves It. 


playable on any 
disc machine. In 
addition there are 
charts with 60 
actual photo- 
graphs illustrat- 
ing every move 
ment with clear 
and simple direc- 
tions. On the rec- 
ord itself a clear 
voice gives you the 
commands, telling 
you exactly what 
to do. All you do 
is puta record on 
the machine. In- 
side of ten minutes 





you will feela glow 5 abselies iat taaaitiie 
that is priceless in a oad ce 
its benefits to your — 

health. You can 

say good-bye to all those little 


ailments, and that tired, exhausted 
feeling. 


Record Free 


So that you may see for yourself the won 
derful benefits to your health that the fa 
mous ‘‘ Daily Dozen” will give you, we will 
send you, absolutely free, a sample record 
containing two of the “ Daily Dozen" Exer 
cises and a chart illustrating the movements 
Put it on your phonograph and follow the 
simple directions of the clear voice on the 
record hat great sensation of glowing 
health you feel when you have gone through 
these new, exhilarating and interesting exer 
cises will amaze you 

There is no obligation The record i 
yours to keep, Just enclose a quarter (or 
25 cents in stamps) with the coupon, to cover 
charge of postage, wrapping, etc to Heaith 
Builders, De pt, 896, Oyster Bay, N. ¥ 


Free Sample Record and Chart 
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COME on over with the 
thousands of keen-eyed, 
clear-headed, steady-nerved 
men who have switched to 
Girards. 


You can light one Girard 
off another without putting 
a wire edge on your nerves, 
or a dent in your disposi- 
tion. 


Girard is mild as Indian 
Summer, yet so full-flavored 
that every puff answers your 
smoke-appetite as spring- 
water answers thirst. 


BROKER 
(actual size) 
Formerly 15c 
Now 2 for25c 


GIRARD 


jb 


And—the new Girard is 
bigger, better, lower-priced 
than ever. Made by hand, 
under old-time, ideal con- 
ditions, with fine Havana 
and shade-grown wrapper. 


Exacting smokers declare 
the new Girard the greatest 
cigar they ever smoked. 
Prove for yourself—today 
—why the new Girard is so 
popular. 


Come on over—NOW! 


10c and up 


15c size now 2 for 25c 


Other sizes price-reduced 
in proportion 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF, PHILADELPHIA Established 51 Years 


GIRARD 


Americas Foremost Cigar 


| any way. 


| silk stockings. 


| wrathful silence. 





| for a post to one of your neighbors if you 
| are fully suited yourself.” 


6 Your nerves 


‘Eh?” said Arthur, a little fid ety. 
“Yes, of course, _My nearest neighbor’s 
| thirty miles away 

Parks gulped aul recovered. 

“D-d-do they lend domestic servants 
horses in Australia?”’ she asked, losing and 


| regaining in a breath a fine steadiness of 


voice. 


“Oh, I expect so,” said Arthur, waggling 


| his pipe. ‘‘ Do you wish to take up riding?” 


“I would be obliged to,” said Parks. 

‘*Well, Miss Parks,” said Arthur, “‘there’s 
no doubt that I am grateful to you, and so 
please consider any help I can give you at 
your service. But I say—the expense of 
passage—’n’ all—you have to think of that 
sort of thing, my dear girl, haven’t you?”’ 

Little Parks was perfectly brave. 

“T’ve saved a bit,” she answered. “I 
shall go steerage.” 

Arthur hovered from one foot to the 
other. “ Were—er—were you thinking of 
going on the same boat?” he hazarded. 

“Thank you for suggesting it, Mr. 
Arthur,” answered Parks very gratefully. 

‘‘Me?”’ said Arthur. ‘Suggest? I don’t. 
Er—don’t let me influence your choice in 
I just asked a question.” 

But she held on her way, softly yet in- 


| flexibly. 


‘Perhaps when you arrange your own 


| passage you would be kind enough to ar- 
| range mine, Mr. Arthur 


me having no 
traveling experience.” 

Arthur was not clear in his own mind 
why he did not like the trend of this con- 
versation, but like it he did not. However, 
gratitude is gratitude, or should be. 

**Oh, certainly,’’ he replied. ‘It’s a little 
thing, to do for you after all you've done 
for me.” 

Parks rose quietly from her chair. 

“Thank you, Mr. Arthur,” she mur- 
mured. 

Arthur looked at this nice obliging girl 
standing so unobtrusively and gratefully 
there. He looked at the epergne she had 
brought him. He mused again upon her 
His mind seemed less clear 
and his will less dependable than usual. 

“I sort of don’t—don’t like this steerage 
idea,” he said obtusely. ‘‘I wonder why. 
Now I wonder why I don’t just like it.” 

He pondered at her silk stockings. 

“T can’t think!”’ said she in tones of acid 
despair; for there are limits to every wom- 
an’s forbearance. 

“No, I don’t like it,” mused Arthur. 
“Still—I dare say it’s not so bad nowadays. 
I'll come and look over at you—and I'll 
chuck some apples down,” 

For a moment Parks looked at Arthur in 
He was still pondering at 
her stockings, and knew nothing. She 
clenched her fist’ impotently. She looked 
round for relief. Seizing a plate from the 
table she cast it with concentrated force 
upon the floor, where it lay shattered. 

Arthur awoke violently. 

**Ap-ples!”’ said little Parks very slowly 
between her locked teeth. 

“*G-g-good heavens!” stuttered Arthur, 
looking at the smashed plate. 

Parks walked with extreme violence to 
the door and back again, and faced him 

“T’d like to know what some men are 
made of!"’ she gritted. ‘‘Ap-ples!”’ 

Arthur hurried after her. ‘‘ How can they 
be m-m-made of apples?” he stuttered. 
“Don’t be silly.” 

Parks hurried away from Arthur, clench- 
ing her hands, biting her lips, and stamp- 
ing. She had let go. 
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“Apples!”’ she cried; and swept a cup 
venomously off the table in passing. 

Arthur followed, confused. 

“‘Please!’’ he implored. 

“I'd like to know,” cried Parks, evading 
him in and out of and around the furni- 
ture—‘“‘I’d like to know how some men 
dare to say the things they say, and to do 
the things they do! And not do the things 
they don’t do! How dare they?” 

“Listen,” said Arthur, appalled. 

“T couldn’t put into respectable words 
what I think of you,” cried Parks, walk- 
ing about violently, with Arthur trying to 
keep up. 

“T say,”’ said Arthur wildly. 

“Men!” cried Parks, heaving the milk 
jug to the floor. 

“‘Good heavens!” stuttered Arthur. 
“Look here ——” 

“It’s a pity we can’t do without ’em,”’ 
continued Parks, unheeding, “‘but we 
ean’t!” 

“‘Please!’’ cried Arthur. 

Parks took up the sugar basin and crashed 
it to the floor. 

“From the highest to the lowest,” said 
she, ‘‘just the same! From the oldest to 
the youngest, all the same! Men! I know 
‘em! I know ’em!” 

“‘Good heavens!’’ shouted Arthur, be- 
side himself. 

Parks stamped up and down. She really 
had let go. 

“‘T loathe the lot!”’ cried she. ‘I hate 
’em! There isn’t a man alive worth that!” 
She snapped her fingers right in Arthur’s 
face. 

‘Oh, it’s a pity we can’t do without ’em! 
And as for you, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. All men ought always to be 
ashamed of themselves!”" 

“Oh, please!”’ said Arthur madly. 

“But shame!” cried she. “Can they 
feel it? No!’ 

She smashed plate after plate untiringly, 
and Arthur had to duck to avoid the flying 
missiles. 

“‘ Apples!”’ she eried, stamping. 

“T say!” said Arthur. 

“T’ll fetch my things,” 
round at him. 

“Stop!”’ shouted Arthur. 

“Men!” cried Parks. 

“Please! Please! 
Arthur. 

A perfect hurricane of knockings now 
broke out above and below and around as 
if in response to the hell’s delight that 
Parks was raising. And she would not 
listen to a word he said. She took the cake 
from the table. 

It was light and crumbly, with soft icing. 

“You go to perishin’ blazes!” she said. 

And she hurled the cake at Arthur’s head 
and caught him fair, and when he opened 
his eyes again she was gone. 

For a short while Arthur stood, covered 
with crumbs, with his feet in the milk, re- 
ceiving strange sensations. He held his 
head. 

He felt an extraordinary warm rushing 
in all his veins; not unpleasant. Wonder- 
fully enough, his pipe still hung in the 
corner of his mouth, end he took it out and 
looked at it thoughtfully. He smiled. He 
looked from the pipe to the door whence 
Parks had departed, and back again. He 
sat down on the edge of the wrecked table. 
Never in his life had he been so shaken. 
He smiled once more. 

“That’s a—a lovely girl,” he said. 
“That’s a lovely girl!” 


she cried, whirling 


Please!’’ shouted 
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Quality Always! 


— NATIONALLY ENDORSED — 
As evidence of the superior quality of BADGER TIRES, 
following is a list of representative concerns distributing 
this meritorious line. 


Julius Andrae & Sons Co. Chas. Ilfeld Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Santa Rosa, N. M. 
Arkansas Dry Goods Co. Kelley-How-Thompson Co. 
Batesville, Ark. Duluth, Minn. 
Appleby Bros. & Whittaker Co. Lidgerwood Auto & Machine Co, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Lidgerwood, N. D. 
Badger Tire & Rubber Co. C. M. McClung & Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Ss = 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. ois ‘ 
Elmira, N. Y. Motor Hardware & Equipment Co. 


. > " Diego, Calif. 
Cook Iron Store Co. rensiets, aadess: 


Rochester, N. Y. Norfolk Motor Equipment Corp. 
Thomas P. Deitrick & Co. Nocteth, Ve. 

Richmond, Va. Purcell Wholesale Grocery 
G. W. Dickel & Co. Purcell, Okla 

Philadelphia, Pa. Rapides Auto Co., Inc. 
Federal Sales Co., Inc. Alexandria, La 


‘ Buffalo, N. Y. Ross-Frazer Iron Co. 
General Motor Equipment Co. St. Joseph, Mo, 


Mitchell, S. D. 
eps Roy & Titcomb 
Griffith & Turner Co. Nogales, Ariz 


Balt . Md. " 2 
H a ac Schwabacher Hardware Co. 
ermann-Sanford Co. Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co. Watertown Motor Accessories Co 
Las Vegas, N. M. Watertown, S. D. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co. Wetmore-Savage Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Boston, Mass. 








Stewart Wholesale Co. 
Boise, Idaho 


Is not the foregoing sufficient endorsement of 


BADGER TIRES? 
Sold at a price within the reach of all. 


THE BADGER RUBBER WORKS 
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SAVE YOU POWER 


When you “step on her” and your car 
lags back— POWER is being wasted 


somehow. It’s a sure sign your gas isn’t 





[THAT CANNOT CLOG doing its work—can’t do its work, and 


the cause is usually leaky piston rings. 
No-Leak-O Piston Rings won’t leak. 


ecially cut groove—the “oilSEALing” groove—found only in 
Ne. ak-O Piston Rings—packs an oil Fain in between your piston 
and cylinder walls like “packing” in a pump. 


The oil ‘ ” smell seals in all the expanding gas. Every drop 
must wor 


The same “film” not only prevents oi) from working up into your 
cylinder heads to form carbon but keeps “unburnt”’ gas and kero- 
sene from seeping down into the crank case to weaken lubrica- 
tion. No-Leak-O rings often restore power in old motors when 
other rings fail. 


For more gas mileage, less oil consumption, fewer repairs, longer 
life and more power, tell your repair man to install No-Leak-O 
Piston Rings in your car. th hey give perfect oil control and com- 
pression in each individual ring. 


Write for interesting illustrated booklet, “The Piston Ring Problem 
and Its Solutions”—telling why No-Leak-O does what no other 
ring can do. 


NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING COMPANY 


Dept. P-1 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
_»*-Qne Price During Eight Years of Continued Success 
ae Design—For All Cars—50 Cents And Up 


50¢ 
and up 


READ THIS SIGN 


Remember it—Look for it. It marks 
a Garage or Supply Store that is 
‘‘live’’ and dependable. Even if your 
Garage Man doesn’t display it, tell 
him you must have No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings for your next overhauling. Be- 
ware of imitations. 


{END 


“NO-LEAK-O" 


PISTON RING 


OIL SEAL ING < Pd 


| WONT LEAK 


if because they're sealed with Oil 
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WHEN FINN MEETS FINNIGAN 


(Continued from Page 9 


“Do to me? Why, little girl’’—again 
Finnigan winked at the clock—‘“‘ why, little 
girl, when I missed him with the cleaver 
| grabbed a knife, and in two seconds I had 
the big bum begging for his life. That,” 
he continued, letting his humor run riot 
for the moment, ‘“‘was when I made him 
promise to get a woman cook. I’m a re- 
fined man, I am, and I like refined com- 
pany. The last cook was a roughneck, so 
[ threw him out. That’s how you happened 
to get the job. Now you are here,”’ he con- 
cluded gallantly, “I’m going to see that 
no one pulls any rough stuff around a 
ensitive litthe woman like I can see you 
are,” 

‘You’re a good-hearted guy,’ she told 
him, unconsciously beginning to pat the 
hand that had been patting her shoulder 
Tl hen she happened to glance at the cloc k. 


‘By gee,”’ she exclaimed, pon gg the 
emotional outburst of a moment before, 
“you'd better fly at them spuds! And if 


that big Swede’’—this, by the way, was 
her most subtle way of offering insult to a 
fellow countryman—“‘if that big Swede 
starts anything don’t buttin. I can handle 
him easy enough myself.” 

Two days later Finnigan made himself 
solid with the lady for life. She had re- 
lieved him of the task of cutting bread for 
the next meal, and as a slice fell away from 
the heel of a loaf the knife slipped and cut 
her finger. 

‘Damn!” she said indifferently, reach- 
ing for another loaf. But Finnigan had 
From a shelf above his 

ink he secured a roll of bandage cloth and 
some antiseptic. 

‘Sit down while I fix it,’’ he commanded. 
“It’s a shame,” he continued as he deftly 
arranged the bandage, ‘‘that such pretty 
little hands should have to do such work. 
They should be fussing with nice silks, or 
at a piano, or something.” 

Finnigan had begun to wonder how much 
of such kidding she would accept before 
she bawled him out. However, the lady 
had no thought of bawling him out. In- 
stead, her big blue orbs became misty 
with emotion. 

““You’re a good-hearted guy,” she told 
him softly. “There ain’t many like you.” 

“You know it,” Finnigan agreed, suc- 
cessfully repressing his desire to grin. “‘I 
reckon you're kind of tender-hearted your- 
self." He gave the bandaged hand a part- 
ing squeeze. “If the sight of blood makes 
you feel weak maybe you'd better stay 
he re until you get your stre ngth back.’ 

‘No,” she said. “It ain’t the sight of 
blood makes me feel like I do.’’ She sat 
watching him with enraptured gaze as he 
dodged nimbly from sink to stove and from 
stove to refrigerator and back again. 

“It’s a shame a smart man like you 

hould be wasting your time in a kitchen,” 
she said finally. 

“Why is it a shame?” he demanded, 
pausing long enough to produce a greasy, 
well-worn bank book from one of his 
pockets. ‘Look at that if you think it’s a 
shame. How could I have made it easier 
than in a kitchen?” 

Helga studied the figures entered in the 
bank book with undisguised admiration. 
‘More than two thousand dollars!"’ she 
exclaimed. “Why, that’s enough to start a 
boarding house or a restaurant or some- 
thing.” 

‘Listen, girl,’’ Finnigan said with dig- 
nity. “I’m going to do that very thing 
some day. I’m edging along toward forty 
now, and it’s time for me to be settling 
down to something steady. If I just hada 
couple of thousand more 2 

He paused wistfully. Uncle Andy Mc- 
Pherson had once offered to lease him the 
trim little hotel down on the bay, provided 
he could buy the furniture and equipment. 

Helga looked dreamily at the bank book 
for a moment longer. 

“Since I quit my last man I’ve saved 
almost a thousand,” she told him. “‘Be- 
tween us we could soon save a thousand 
more.” 

When a man sees his life’s ambition 
within his grasp he does not always con- 
sider the ultimate cost. Finnigan did not 
even consider the immediate cost. He 
simply made sure that she intended to in- 
clude herself with the money. 

“Would you?” he demanded. 

“Uh-huh.” 

She slipped a well-muscled capable arm 
round his waist and drew him into her 





capacious lap. A few moments later, when 
he felt he must say something appropriate 
to the occasion, he told her she was the 
first woman he had ever kissed. He won- 
dered if she would fall for such old stuff. 
Apparently she did. 

‘I could tell that,” she said comfortably. 
‘But I'll teach you. I’ve had experience.” 

During the following weeks but one 
shadow darkened Finnigan’s anticipations. 
That was the shadow of Toivo Saarenpaa. 
Occasionally the big Finn would come into 
the kitchen and stand silently admiring 
his statuesque cook until she ordered him 
out. This always seemed to amuse him, 
but invariably he obeyed her without argu- 
ment. He ‘Iga seemed undisturbed by these 
visits, but in Finnigan’s mind a haunting 
hunch grew and persisted that Saarenpaa 
had decided to take Helga himself, and 
was simply awaiting an opportune mo- 
ment. By reputation he knew the per- 
sistence of the Finn. And he also knew 
the mentality of the man—geared to two 
speeds, slow and slower forward, and no re- 
verse, 

There came an afternoon early in June 
when Saarenpaa wandered into the 
kitchen—and Finnigan knew his worst 
fears were to be realized. 

“Miss Ehlo,”’ said Saarenpaa, “‘there are 
going to be big doings down on the bay 
Fourth of July. I’m going down the river 
now to see McPherson about the program. 
A big time, we always have. Logrolling, 
and races, and a ball game and everything. 
re going to take you with me.” 

Helga turned and folded her arms over 
he Tr ample bosom, 
ho said so?”’ she asked. 

‘I did,”’ said Mr. Saarenpaa. 

Finnigan stopped his dishwashing and 
dried his hands. Watching the big Finn 
with a malevolent glare he sidled across tne 
room and picked up a long carving knife 
He tried the blade on his thumb. Ap- 
parently he was not satisfied with the 
keenness of it. He began to stroke it up 
and down a sharpening steel that hung 
suspended above the meat block. 

Saarenpaa failed even to notice Finnigan. 
He was still gazing at Helga. To his no- 
tion she was well worth looking at. But he 
was beginning to resent her attitude toward 
him. Helga continued to return Saaren- 
paa’s gaze. Nevertheless, she kept glanc- 
ing apprehensively toward Finnigan. The 
moment he ceased sharpening the long 
knife she interposed her bulk between him 
and Saarenpaa. 

‘You'd better get t’hell out of here,’ 
she said to the Finn. 

Saarenpaa grinned. 

“TI like to see you mad,” he told her 
“Some day I’m going to take it all out of 
you.” 

Finnigan’s breath escaped with a long 

warning hiss. Helga turned on him hastily. 


“You,” she said sternly, “‘go over to the 
sink and wash those dishes.”’ 
Saarenpaa finished his message. He was 


not interested in what he considered 
Helga’s private troubles with her flunky. 

‘You be ready to go with me right after 
breakfast on the Fourth,’’ he told her as he 
turned to leave the kitchen. 

Finnigan remained beside the meat 
block, gazing at Helga with hurt, indignant 
gaze. 

a ‘re now, dearie,’’ she said sooth- 
ingly, ‘don’t be mad with me. I could see 
you were getting ready to do a murder, 
and we can't afford to spend all our money 
for lawyers and judges and such.”’ 

Finnigan was not immediate ‘ly pacified. 

‘Girl, I sure like you a lot,”’ he decided, 
“to let you go butting into my private 
quarrel like that.” 

Helga stooped and kissed him moistly. 

“T know you do,”” she assured him. 

‘And there ain’t no need for you to mind 
what he says. Because he’s going to say it, 
anyhow. Pretty soon now that fellow’s 
going to try to marry me, and then you'll 
see what happens when a Finn meets a 
Finn,’ : 

‘‘And what happens when a Finn meets 
a Finn,”’ the little man declared earnestly, 
“isn’t a circumstance to what happens 
when a Finn meets a Finnigan.” 

But later, busy with the dishwashing, his 
spirits began to sink. 

‘Slow and slower forward, and no re- 
verse,”’ he kept thinking gloomily; ‘‘and 
the big bruiser can’t go any slower with 


her than he has been going.’’ 
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A Thrifty Car for 


America, too 


Mileage Costs Now Interest 
Americans as well as Europeans 








HE chief concern of the European 
motorist is: “What will motor 
transportation cost me per mile, 
and how can I obtain the finest 
and most dependable service at 
the lowest cost i 


He is not so much interested in frst cost, as 
ultimate cost. His living « xpenses are budgeted. 
He knows to a penny what everything costs. 
And he spreads it over a period of time. 


He considers the average American car owner 


riotously extravagant. 
Experts Have Agreed 


It is by such study of international problems 
in motor transportation that the Marmon has 
developed into the new-day standard of com 
bining thrift with elegance. Marmon designers 
have anticipated today’s trend, 


It is no mere coincidence that it has attained 
such perfect balance, such absence of vibration, 
such rugged construction. It is no mere coin 
cidence that the Marmon has a simplified six 
cylinder motor, suchas Rolls-Royceof England, 
Renault of France, Mercedes of Germany, 
Kiat of Italy and Hispano-Suiza of Spain. 


Automotive experts of international repute 
have agreed upon the fundamental principles 
which insure the finest form of transportation 
at the lowest cost per mile. And Marmon 


typifies the American attainment. 
New Economies 


To de part from the realm of mere claims, we 

have ‘Standardized Service,” a XY 
flat-rate system of maintenance 

k:very Marmon dealer now offers you known 

prices, lower prices and efficient handling of 

every job. 


introduced 
nation-wide, 


Thus all guess-work is removed. Thus 


every 
Marmon owner knows exactly what his car 
costs. He knows how economical it is to own 
“The Foremost Kine Car 


Only because of the inherent sup riority of the 


car, only because of the study made of thou 
sands of later-day Marmons, 1s such a daring 
offer possible But it was inevitable — the out 


growth of vision and the desire upon the part 
of a great builder to give the public what it i 
rightfully entitled to: the finest form of tran 


portation at the lowest cost per mile. 




















Prices 
Reduced 


Maurmon prices 
recently revised 
downward, are 


Touring Cars 
$3185 


Coupés 
$3985 


Sedans 
$4385 


Wire wheels, shock 
absorbers, and moto 
neter, $1 9Vadditional 
Prices f. o. b. Indian 
TT excise tax to 
be added 
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How Do YOU 
Heat YOUR Bathroom? 


; 
‘ 
} 


sit provided with a permanent method of 
eating on chilly days—by a gas heater that 
bsolutely odorless—that harmonizes per 
with the finest bathroom fixtures 

there ready for 


in the way? 


ilways instant use 


ad never 
t, YOU 


1 modern bathroom 


missing half the comfort of 
Reznor bathroom heaters have been designed 
to fill this long felt need and are the only 
ppliance of this kind on the accepted list 
of the underwriters’ laboratory, established 
1d maintained by the National Boi 
Fire Underwriters 


ird of 


(alse made for electricity) 


Write for our free booklet of complete 


formation. Then consult your archi- 
t, building or plumbing contractor, 
imi be sure “ Reznor is on the 
heater you inetall 
Reznor Manufacturing 
Company 
10 Main Strest, Mercer, Pa. 


When you go a-trav- 
take 
along CosyToes— 
you'll enjoy their 
snug comfort. 

Appror 
women and ct 
dealers’, Booklet upon request 


STANDARD FELT CO. 
West Alhambra, California 


Cosylc 


eling be sure to 


riate : o men, 
leading 


oes feltwear 
California's Qualiteed Slippers 


FROM SUNe-BLEACHED WOOL 


| while 


| of July celebration. 





| he said. 
| give me that two hundred and fifty dollars 
| now if you want to. 
| Pretty soon I’m getting married, and I'll 











MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - interesting -Economical 


Maps and Guides fiee at Tourist 
or mailed 2* for each city. Adc 


ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. 





THE SATURDAY 


Saarenpaa, when his little message to 


| Helga had been delivered, went down to the 
boat landing and untied the company’s 


launch. Two hours later he found Uncle 


| Andy McPherson in the lobby of his hotel 
| regaling a number of cronies with a de- 


tailed review of the activities of the Spruce 
Division. 

“T made money out of the war,”’ he was 
“More than I had ever expected 
to make. I’m not denying that. And I’m 
not saying the railroads the Spruce Divi- 
sion built won’t be a benefit to a lot of us 
timber owners here along the coast. But 
think of spending all those millions just 
getting ready to get out a little spruce for 
airships!’’ Uncle Andy snorted his disap- 
proval. “Why,” he continued, quoting the 
figures Finnigan had recited for his benefit 
several weeks earlier, “‘only about sixty- 
four board feet of spruce are used in build- 
ing an average plane. Six and a half 
million feet would have been sufficient for a 
hundred thousand planes. In a month's 


| time with my outfit I could have cut and 
| milled that much of the finest spruce in the 


world.’ 

Saarenpaa mulled over this statement for 
a moment. The point of criminal extrava- 
gance Uncle Andy was trying to make 
entirely escaped him. He was a literal- 
minded man, the Finn was, interested only 
in facts pertaining to his own vocation. 

“No, you couldn’t have gotten out that 
much lumber in a month,”’ he contradicted 
stolidly. “‘Not with your outfit. But I 
guess maybe I could have with mine.” 

An eminent writer has said the only way 
to argue with an east wind is to put on an 
overcoat. A less eminent Missourian has 
said the only way to argue with a mule is 
to use a club. The Missourian’s philosophy 
is the oftenest quoted in the logging camps. 

Several of Uncle Andy’s friends ex- 
changed furtive glances of amusement 
they waited for the good-natured 
old lumberman to answer. But Uncle 
Andy simply shrugged his shoulders and 
began speaking about the coming Fourth 
As they discussed the 
program of sports he kept studying the big 
Finn with speculative, rather peeved ex- 
pression. 

‘Toivo,”” he said when most of the de- 
tails had been arranged, “do you think you 
can throw my mill boss?” 

“Sure,” Saarenpaa said complacently. 
“Didn't I throw him twice within half an 
hour last Fourth?” 

‘That’s right, you did,”” McPherson 
agreed, “‘ Well, this year I’m going to give 
you a chance to throw him and as many 
more bullies as you want to. I’m going to 
anchor a scow out in deep water. You 
bring up the best of your men and I'll take 
the best of my men, and we'll put ’em out 
on the scow and let them throw each other 
off. The last man left on the deck will be 
the best man, and the best man will get a 
prize of two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Saarenpaa considered this new matter 
gravely for a time. When finally he vis- 
ualized the possibilities —his roughnecks en- 
gaged in hand-to-hand conflict with Uncle 
Andy’s gang, forty or fifty huge, hairy, 
iron-hard loggers struggling for individual 
supremacy on the flat open deck of a scow 
anchored in deep water—he smiled in an- 
ticipation. 

“I think maybe there'll be some fun,” 
“And I think maybe you can 


I'll need that money. 


have to build a house and everything.” 
“I'll congratulate you when you get 
married,”” Uncle Andy said none too cor- 
dially, ‘‘and I'll give you the money when 
I see you the last man on the scow.” 
Before nightfall practically every logger 
along the river had heard of the battle 
Uncle Andy had planned, and practically 
every man was hoping the big Finn would 
fall dead before the Fourth. For Uncle 
Andy had announced the event would be 


| open to all comers, each man for himself, 


no teamwork, no boots or other lethal 
weapons, and no glory or cash for the men 
who were thrown overboard in the struggle. 

As soon as Uncle Andy learned Saaren- 
paa had definitely committed himself to par- 


| ticipate in the contest he went post-haste 


to Portland, the nearest large city. There 
he hunted up a fellow lumberman of known 


| sporting proclivities, 


‘I want you to find a rofessional wres- 
tler for me,” he said. Fe must be a big 
fellow—two hundred and fifty pounds or 
more—and the meaner he is the better I'll 


| like him.” 
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“That'll be the toe-twister, Joe Shultz- 
heim,” the sporting lumberman declared. 
‘Joe is so big and so mean he hasn’t had a 
match for more than a year. And I know 
he needs money.” 

When McPherson met the notorious toe- 
twister he wasted no time in getting down 
to business. He told of the contest he was 
staging and of the prize he was offering. 

“How much will there be in it for me?”’ 
the wrestler asked. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars for going 
down with me, and the two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar prize if you win it.’ 

’m on,” the toe-twister 
““When do we start?” 

“To-day,” McPhersonsaid. ‘‘ And you'll 
have to work in the mill until the Fourth. 
My men would get sore if they found I had 
run in a professional, and if Saarenpaa’s 
men should get next they would most 
rove gang up on you and boot you to 
death 

There occurred but one little slip in Uncle 
Andy’s preparations. To make a place for 
the wrestler he had to shift his mill watch- 
men to another job. One of the toe-twister’s 
new duties was to check out all tools taken 
from the storeroom. 

It happened one day that Uncle Andy’s 
mill boss, the only man along the river who 
had ever dared challenge Saarenpaa to 
physical combat, started away from the 
storeroom with a bundle of ax handles for a 
teamster who was driving out to one of the 
camps in the woods. 

“Here, you,” the wrestler yelled, 
back and sign up.” 

The mill boss was in too great a hurry 
just then to return, and one little remark 
led to another until the toe-twister lost his 
temper. Bysudden assault he threw the mill 
boss. Then he unceremoniously dragged 
him to the edge of the loading wharf and 
dumped him into the river. 

The men at the mill who saw the battle 
were fair judges of man power. Within 
twenty-four hours a rumor reached the 
other outfits along the river that a con- 
tender for Saarenpaa’s laurels was working 
for Uncle Andy. 

Saarenpaa heard the rumor in due time, 
and permitted himself a smile. Hadn’t he 
tried his strength with every real bully 
from Vancouver down to California? And 
had he ever met a man who could 
worry him? He had not. So he permitted 
himself a smile regarding this newcomer. 
He was more interested and just as certain 
regarding the outcome of his little affair 
with Helga. In preparation for the time 
when he should propose to her he had 
had the company’s launch overhauled and 
painted and polished until it looked like 
a new craft. He was planning the matter 
carefully. On the morning of the Fourth 
he would run the launch down to the bay 
himself, with Helga as his only passenger. 
Undoubtedly by the time they reached 
the bay she would see the light. Then they 
would enjoy the day’s sports. And after 
he had thrown the last man off the big 
scow he would take the prize money and 
with the lady start for the big city. He 
had made up his mind to do the honeymoon 
thing right, even if the trip cost him all of 
the two hundred and fifty he was sure of 
winning. 

The morning of the Fourth dawned clear 
and tranquil and as delightfully cool 
only the mornings of the Oregon coast can 
be. Early in the forenoon one of the river 
boats came whistling up to the company 
wharf to take the crowd down to the bay. 
At the sound of the boat’s siren Helga, in 
holiday or honeymoon attire, accompanied 
by the pessimistic but loyal Finnigan, left 
the kitchen. 

“Now mind,” she cautioned as they ap- 
proached the wharf, ‘‘it’s bound to come. 
And don’t you butt in. I won’t need no 
help.” 

Saarenpaa, watching for the lady, rose 
and knocked the ashes from his pipe, then 
stretched himself like a contented well-fed 
grizzly—a blond and blue-eyed grizzly. 
Helga went to him, seeking the encounter. 
To Saarenpaa this betokened a proper 
spirit. Taking her arm he led her ceremoni- 
ously but hastily to the launch. He hoped 
she wouldn’t start anything before the 
crowd. 

“Untie us,” he flung over his shoulder 
at Finnigan. 

Finnigan obeyed reluctantly. But he 
obeyed. Hadn’t the lady told him it was 
bound to come and that he shouldn’t in- 
terfere? He untied the line and cast it in 
a neat coil on the glistening deck. As he 
did so he decided impulsively he would go 


declared. 


“come 


June 35,1922 


aboard and if necessary defend the lady 
with his life. He would let no Finn put 
anything over on a Finnigan. 

Saarenpaa, unaware that the little man 
figured in the situation, eliminated him as 
a factor, temporarily at least, by placing a 
brawny hand against the wharf and with a 
careless shove propelling the launch some 
hundred feet out into the river. 

Finnigan turned dejectedly back toward 
the cookhouse. Out of deference to the 
lady’s opinions he had left his flask behind. 
Now he knew the affair had become a mat- 
ter of brain power versus brawn, and who 
could think fluently without proper stimu- 
lant? Later, on board the boat bound for 
the celebration, he found a number of lads 
who were quickening their mental processes 
in a similar manner. 

The other sporting events of the day 
the foot races, the ball game, the boxing 
matches and the logrolling—were mere 
preliminaries, formalities permitted by the 
tolerant good humor of the crowd. The 
real interest was centered on a flat-decked 
scow, open and unrailed, that rode at 
anchor on the placid water of the bay a 
hundred yards from the shore. 

Promptly at two that afternoon Uncle 
Andy stepped into a rowboat and pushed 
off from the shore a few yards so as to at- 
tract the attention of the crowd. As soon 
as he could make himself heard he repeated 
the conditions of the contest. 

“Every man for himself,” he _ said. 
“Boots, axes and peaveys are barred. Any 
men teaming up will be disqui alified. Small 
boats will stand by to pick up the casual- 
ties. And the last man on deck will be 
awarded the prize money—two hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

Immediately there was a rush into the 
water, and soon the big scow was swarming 
with eager men. Some were attired in 
bathing suits; the rest wore overalls and 
nothing else. All were barefooted. The less 
impetuous ones, conserving their strength, 
and those who could not swim were taken 
out in motor boats. McPherson had ex- 
pected forty to fifty men to enter the con- 
test, but word of the proposed battle and 
of the prize offered had brought camp 
bullies from as far north as British Colum- 
bia and as far south as California. Nearly 
one hundred huskies, more eager for the 
trial of strength than expectant of the 
prize, made their way out to the scow, and 
there, impatient for the signal that would 
start the fray, milled and jostled and ap- 
praised one another. 

The toe-twister, waiting until the crowd 
became clamorous for action, came swag- 
gering down to the beach. At the last 
moment he had insisted upon wearing the 
professional attire of his ¢ alling. And he 
had staged his appearance so he might re- 
ceive a full measure of applause. But the 
crowd was more prone to appraise than to 
applaud. With silent admiration they saw 
the mighty frame of the man, the bunched 
and rolling muscles, the great torso, the 
splendid limbs. But they did not applaud, 
and the toe-twister, suddenly sullen, began 
to scowl. 

Just before he stepped into a waiting 
boat Uncle Andy whispered a parting word: 

“The big white fellow on the far corner 
of the scow is your man. When you throw 
him, throw him so hard he’ll spatter.” 

“He'll spatter,” the toe-twister prom- 
ised. 

As the boat put off from the shore a 
voice hailed him: 

“Fellow, I want to bet on you. 
your name?” 

The wrestler’s sullen scowl lifted for an 
instant. 

“Joe,” 
ical smile, 

Then another voice called: “ Joe, 
putting my winter’s wages on you.” 

Again Joe smiled, this time with a look 
of almost human appreciation. 

Saarenpaa, a Colossus in a bathing suit, 
stood in his corner watching the wrestler. 
And he watched without his usual stolid 
indifference. The day already had been 
spoiled for Saarenpaa. There were four 
livid scratches across one cheek. That was 
where Helga had caressed him when, half- 
way down the river, he had let the boat 
drift long enough to propose. And there 
was a suggestion of puffy purple under 
one eye. That was where Helga’s capable 
fist had connected when he stooped down 
to accept a betrothal kiss. All in all, the 
big Finn was beginning to feel peeved over 
the treatment he had received. Not that 
he had minded her finger nails or her fist. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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“T had six teeth pulled 
this morning” 


IX precious teeth he has lost forever! Six 

teeth that would still be in his gums—firm, 

white teeth, good to look at—had he taken proper 
care of them. 


Don’t let your teeth go that way. Don’t ignore 
the fact that decay begins long before you feel a 
twinge of pain or see any evidence of your teeth 
being destroyed. 


** Acid-Mouth,”’ a condition that causes teeth to 
decay rapidly, is eating away at your teeth night 
and day. One by one they will decay—and some 
day you also may be saying, “‘I had six teeth 
pulled this morning’’—unless you start at once 
to check ‘‘ Acid-Mouth.” 


Begin using Pebeco today. Pebeco is the tooth 
paste that counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth” by stimu- 
lating the flow of normal alkaline saliva, which is 
nature’s own wash for teeth, mouth, and gums, 
and the most effective means of neutralizing mouth 
acids. 


You’ll like Pebeco, for in addition to checking 
acidity, Pebeco keeps the teeth clean and firm, and 
gives to the mouth a gratifying sense of cleanliness. 


To the last squeeze, Pebeco rolls out creamy. IZ Ob 





LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Ask your Druggist for the Pebeco Tooth Brush 


It cleans every part of every tooth How to tell if you have 


“Acid-Mouth” 


First, send for Litmus Test Papers 
and big trial tube of Pebeco 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


Then moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper 
on your tongue. If it turns pink, it indicates 
an acid condition of the mouth. Brush your 
teeth with Pebeco and make another test 
H The paper will not change color, thus dem 
| onstrating that Pebeco counteracts “ Acid- 

















Mouth.” 
| Fill in the coupon now, enclose ten cents 
‘ and mail to us ac once. The Litmus Test 
Papers and big trial tube of Pebeco will be 
sent you immediately. 


LEHN & FINK, INC. 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Enclosed find 10 cents, for which please send 
me your Litmus Test Papers and large Trial 
Tube of Pebeco 
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It won't tip over in the pocket 


No. 61 
Pentagon, solid gold 
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| 
Precision, 17 jewels . . « . $100.00 i 
Precision, 19 jewels... 115.00 
Precision, 21 jewels vee 14000 ; 
180,00 | 
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Extra Precision, 21 je wels. 








No. 66 
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No, 67 








No. 68 
; Precision Cartouche, solid platinum, 


i finest diamonds ...... $650.00 








¢ No. 63 
Louis XIV, solid gold 


Precision, raised gold numerals 


with patented bow. ..... $135.00 
Precision, 19 jewels... 2.4 150.00 
Precision, 21 jewels... 1. 6s 175,00 
Extra Precision, 21 jewels ... 215.00 
Gold filled, Precision... .. + 80,00 
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“Precision 


the Gruen Guild mark of highest 
timekeeping perfection 












HE mark “‘Precision’’ on a Gruen 
Watch indicates the highest time- 
keeping perfection attainable. It 
is an exc/usive Gruen marking, 
May 4 devised by the guild more than 25 

; years agoas its pledge of finework- 
manship in a watch movement. 


Illustrated here are some beautiful exam- 


f ples of the newest Gruen designs for men 


and women, which can be had fitted with 
the various classes of Gruen movements. 


You may see these and other Gruen 
Watches at the best jewelry stores in each 
community, to which their sale is confined. 
Look for the Gruen Service Emblem dis- 


played by leading jewelers. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD, Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 


Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 





atches 


Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN” model 


THe Oo. way | VenitHIn way 
| | 


How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction made an accurate watch 
logically thin, It isn’t a genuine Verithin unless it is a Gruen. 














No. 65 


Solid gold, Precision movement. ..... . . $125.00 
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No, 62 


Bascine, solid a Id 


Precision, 17 jewels . . 


Precision, 19 jewels... 


Precision, 21 jewels... 


Extra Precision, 21 jewels . 


Gold filled, Precision oe 





No. 69 
Solid gold, Precision movement ... 
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No. 610 


Selid gold, Precision movement . . 


Gold filled, Precision movement... . 


No. 611 


No, 64 
Hand-carved bezels, solid gold 
Precision, 17 jewels with 
patented bow...... 
Precision, 19 jewels... . 
Precision, 21 jewels... 
Extra Precision, 21 jewels . 







Solid gold, Precision movement $47.50 
Gold filled, Precision movement 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
What had untethered his northland goat 
was the verbal whipping she had edminis- 
tered. He registered rather slowly in En 
lish, but in his own language he was capable 
of receiving at full speed. And Helga had 
talked in their own language. She had 
talked steadily, with unlagging earnestness 
from the time he gave up his attempt to 
kiss her until they reached the bay. She 
had commenced with the history of his 
remotest wild Finn forbear and had recited 
his genealogy generation by generation 
down to himself, Toivo, son of Toivo. 
She had spared the womenfolks of his line, 
passing them by with a mere pitying sneer. 

Then after the launch was tied at the 
wharf on the bay, just as he was formulating 
a fitting reply to her tirade, she had walked 
away from him and he hadn’t seen her 
since. That was no way to treat a man 
who intended to marry her. Saarenpaa, it 
may be remarked, was in no festive humor. 
And as more than one logger could have 
borne witness, when a Finn like Saarenpaa 
decided to get mad something was going to 
bust. Saarenpaa had decided the thing 
that was going to bust was Uncle Andy’s 
new bully. He stood stolidly in his corner 
paying but scant heed to the men who 
jostled one another near him. He had 
decided to waste no effort with anyone but 
the fellow who had given his name as Joe. 

Finally a silence settled over the waiting 
gladiators while they listened for the signal 
to go. No one on the scow gave heed to a 
skinny little bantam of a man in dripping 
overalls who crouched in the corner across 
from the big Finn. From his attitude he 
might have been a spectator who had 
thoughtlessly pressed forward into the field 
of combat. So far as the spectators on the 
shore were concerned he was utterly un- 
noticed by all save Helga. She alone had 
watched Finnigan as he dived into the 
water with the first rush of men. She had 
no doubt a long carving knife was con- 
cealed somewhere in his clinging wet over- 
alls. Since she had left Saarenpaa at the 
wharf that morning until she saw the crowd 
moving down to the beach she had stayed 
in the seclusion of a room in Uncle Andy’s 
hotel, calling on her northland gods to 
destroy the man. With Finnigan crouched 
there on the scow she had no doubt Saaren- 
paa’s fate had already been written in the 
scroll of destiny. She hoped Finnigan 
would be able to do the deed undetected. 

But Finnigan had no knife concealed. 
Nor had he any definite plan. He was an 
inspirational fighter, Finnigan was, and his 
was the desperation of a man who fights 
for a lost cause—or, in his particular case, 
a thwarted ambition, a lost hotel. 

The silence that had settled over con- 
testants and spectators alike was broken 
by Uncle Andy. 

“Boys,” he yelled, ‘‘all set 

“All set,” came an answering roar from 
the scow. 

“Go!” 

And they went. Hairy body locked with 
hairy body. There were no rules to govern. 
Most of the men chose wrestlers’ holds. 
One, a blacksmith, veteran of many a 
glorious shindy, preferred his fists. With 
one terrific wallop he drove a luckless vic- 
tim overboard into the bay. A roar of 
approval went up from the crowd on the 
shore. Then two men, locked in loveless 
embrace, went down into deep water to- 
gether. Another roar came from the crowd. 
Then the mélée became general and one by 
one and two by two the men around the 
outer edges of the scow were eliminated 
by the simple process of being pushed 
overboard by the struggling men nearer 
the center. One youth who cherished a 
personal grudge against Saarenpaa waited 
until he saw a momentary opening among 
the men, and then rushed the Finn. Seem- 
ingly without effort Saarenpaa met the 
rush, held the youth for an instant in a 
mighty rib-cracking embrace, then negli- 
gently tossed the winded body overboard. 
His attention immediately returned to the 
fellow called Joe. By watching the wres- 
tler he was learning something. 

Uncle Andy’s mill boss, the man Joe 
had previously thrown into the river, had, 
when Uncle Andy gave the signal to go, 
charged the toc-twister, hoping to regain 
lost laurels. He had charged with hands 
held loosely in front of him. Like muscled 
lightning the toe-twister had caught one of 
those inviting hands, had ducked under the 
outstretched arm, had grabbed a leg hold, 
and apparently all in one continuous mighty 
movement had straightened up with the 
mill boss helpless across his shoulders and 
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had heaved him viciously toward the edge 
of the scow. Two innocents who struggled 
in the path of the hurtling body went over- 
board with the mill boss. 

Joe had gone out to the scow intending to 
save himself for a conclusive bout with the 
Finn, but he liked to splatter ’em, and his 
easy victory over the mill boss was as blood 
to a man-eater. With head lowered be- 
tween powerful shoulders he went into 
action. His technic did not vary. An 
outstretched hand was all he looked for. 
He would grab that outstretched hand in a 
grip of steel, duck under the outstretched 
arm, grab a leg hold, straighten up with 
the body of his antagonist across his shoul- 
ders, and then heave. He aimed so his 
victim would hit the edge of the scow be- 
fore going into the water. Man after man 
followed the mill boss overboard, and the 
crowd on shore screamed itself hoarse with 
delight 

Joe disposed of five men in this manner, 
then stopped for a moment’s rest; stopped 
and remembered he had better save his 
strength for his last victim, the big white 
Finn. 

Slow and slower forward, and no reverse! 
That was Saarenpaa. But even a slow 
mind can sometimes solve a trick if the 
trick be repeated often enough. Saaren- 
paa, watching the toe-twister, began gently 
flexing his muscles. The time came when 
but two gladiators besides the toe-twister 
and Saarenpaa remained on the scow. Two 
other gladiators—and Finnigan. But Fin- 
nigan did not count. He might have been 
a schoolboy out of bounds, a hitching 
cleat, a nothing, so small and colorless a 
figure he made. The two men in the center 
of the deck, gouging, butting, kicking, 
fought a glorious battle from a logger’s 
viewpoint. But one of them finally slipped 
and fell. The other, grabbing the fallen 
man by the feet, pulled him to the edge of 
the scow and with a final effort dumped 
him over. 

Saarenpaa had grown impatient during 
the last moments of the fray, and without 
thought of affording amusement to the 
crowd walked over to where the exhausted 
conqueror stood laboring for breath. With 
a gentle push of his big palm he shoved the 
man into the briny deep after his own vic- 
tim. The thing was done so easily, with so 
little display of effort, that the crowd was 
boisterously tickled. 

Saarenpaa went back to his corner and 
waited. In the center of the deck the toe- 
twister waited. 

“Come on, y’ big Swede,” he invited. 

Then someone on the shore shouted a 
warning. 

“Make it snappy—the tide has turned. 

To Joe, inland bred, the flow and ebb of 
the tides meant nothing. But Saarenpaa 
castahastyglanceseaward. Rollingswiftly, 
evenly, irresistibly into the gate of the bay 
came the first white-crested wave of the 
returning tide. The big Finn realized there 
would be no opportunity for strategy once 
the scow was at the mercy of those choppy 
white-capped waves. With a rush he went 
into action. The wrestler moved forward 
to meet him. Saarenpaa came with his 
left hand extended, and Joe grinned. He 
grabbed that huge paw, ducked under the 
extended arm, grabbed the reliable old leg 
hold and straightened up. To those on 
shore the action seemed all one swift con- 
tinuous simple movement from the instant 
he grabbed Saarenpaa’s hand until the 
Finn's body lay across the knotted strain- 
ing muscles of his shoulders. But for even 
a trained giant like the toe-twister it was 
no simple matter to swing aloft the weight 
of aman like Saarenpaa. Joe did not pause 
when the body lay across his shoulders. 
Mean to the last, he intended to spatter the 
Finn. He stooped somewhat as he was 
completing his herculean effort, leaned for- 
ward, and with a final gigantic heave re- 
leased his antagonist’s body. In that same 
instant Saarenpaa’s great right hand—a 
hand that could bend a silver dollar in its 
terrible grip—flashed downward and closed 
round the wrestler’s back-thrust ankle. 
Joe never knew quite what happened, ex- 
cept that his leg was suddenly jerked from 
under him and that the force of his own 
tremendous effort threw him face forward 
upon the deck. 

Until that moment no man had realized 
how swift in action the Finn could be. 
Anchored solidly to the wrestler’s ankle, 
the force of the throw spun him in a half 
circle through the air. But he landed upon 
his feet—landed on his feet and reboufided 
in the air and came down like a man-killing 
horse with his knees grinding into the fallen 
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wrestler’s back. Then he buried his fingers 
in the corded muscles of the man’s neck 
and thigh, and with incredible strength 
lifted the still struggling toe-twister at 
arms’ length above his head and advanced 
to the edge of the scow. As the scow rose 
abruptly skyward on the crest of the first 

wave he flung the body into the white teeti: 
of the inrushing tide. 

For a moment the crowd remained silent. 
The thing had been too swift, too stupen- 
dous for immediate shouting or applause. 
Then before the people could begin to ex- 
press their appreciation Finnigan raced up 
across the tilting deck. Until that moment 
Finnigan had had no plan of combat. But 
he knew that what goes up must come 
down. Even as he reached the center of 
the deck the scow began to dip downward 
into the trough. Saarenpaa, watching for 
the wrestler, balancing easily with the 
downward- plunging deck, exhaled hugely 
when he saw the toe-twister come bobbing 
to the surface. At that instant Finnigan 
charged. Silently the little man launched 
his flying attack—a wildcat giving battle 
to a grizzly. 

With a dull plop the end of the scow 
where the big Finn stood slapped into the 
bottom of the trough between the waves. 
With a dull grunt Finnigan, knees, head 
and elbows bunched, slapped into the broad 
unsuspecting back of Toivo Saarenpaa. 
With a dull bellow of astonishment Mr. 
Saarenpaa slapped into the crest of the 
next wave. 

On the shore the crowd gasped. Then 
came the high-pitched voice of a small 
boy: “Golly, what a belly buster that guy 
took!” 

Somebody snickered. The snicker was 
followed by a choking giggle. Then the 
gale broke. A crowd likes its comedy. 

Finnigan waited until the round blond 
head of the Finn disappeared under water. 
Then he turned toward the shore. With 
one hand held gracefully over his heart and 
with the other raised aloft in the approved 
attitude of the gladiator triumphant, he 
accepted the plaudits of the multitude. 
But he maintained a discreet watch over 
his shoulder, and when Mr. Saarenpaa re- 
appeared, spouting salt water and Finnish 
oaths, he dived promptly toward the shore 
and began toswim. He reached the beach, 
and seeing he was not pursued, swagge red 
out of the water and approached Uncle 
Andy. 

“The last man on deck,” he said, and 
held out his hand suggestively. 

Uncle Andy, still red faced and shaking 
with laughter, counted out the prize money. 

“It’s brains that wins, Mr. Finnigan,” 
he said by way of congratulation. ‘It’s 
brains that wins, even in a rough-house 
with the roughnecks.”” This was for the 
benefit of the bystanders. Then he leaned 
down and whispered in the little man’s 
ear. ‘‘ You'll be looking for a new job after 
this stunt,” he said. “Come down and 
see me and I'll find a place for you.” 

Mr. Finnigan was equally secretive, con- 
fidential. 

“It’s not a job I'll be wanting,” he 
whispered. ‘But when you have time I'll 
want to dicker with you for the lease of 
that hotel of yours. And mind, I'll be 
talking mostly cash.” 

Then he glanced along the beach. One 
glance was sufficient. Helga towered head 
and shoulders above the other women 
gathered there. With arms akimbo he 
swaggered over to where she stood. 

‘Here, old lady,” he said, “‘here’s a bit 
of change to put into the family sock.’ 

Helga accepted the money as her due, 
and tucked it away in her hand bag. 

“Now, dearie,”’ she said solicitously, 
“‘you'd better hurry and get into some dry 
clothes.” 

Finn igan smiled tolerantly. 

“Huh!” he said. “A logger, a regular 
river guy, don’t feel natural unless his legs 
is wet 


He Iga nodded, but, nevertheless, she took, 


his arm in her capab le hand and piloted 
him toward the dressing room that had 
been erected along the wharf. As soon as 


they had passed the outer circle of the | 


crowd Finnigan rose on tiptoe. 
“Say,” he confided, 
fifteen of that roll. I'll be w ry ny to buy 
a bottle to pass among my friends. 
“‘Wouldn’t a pint be enough? 
gested. 
‘Wom: ny ’ he said coldly, 
teen, I said.”’ 
A look of resignation registered in Helga’s 
adoring blue orbs 
“Just as you say, dearie,”’ 


’ she sug- 


‘gimme fif- 


‘I'd better hold out | 











she answered. | 











DISAPPEARINc PROPELLEn BOAT 


WATERFORD MODELS 









You Want to 
be There 


You can now enjoy 
all the pleasures 
of water motor- 
ing at low 
cost with =. 
absolute 
safety 


iF st the 

boat for 
recreation, 

hunting and 
fishing. Dis 
appearing 
Propeller auto- 
matically raises into 
housing, keeping 
Propeller from in 
jury,and boat glides 
over submerge d ob- 
stacles like a skiff 
Compact 3 H. P. 
Maxim-silenced 
engine, So simple 
a child can run it, 





I}}ustrated catalog that 
shows boats in natural 
colors, fully describes 1 
models with pticrs, sent 
free, 

Orders shipped in order of 
thelr receipt 

Yachtmen should write 
for the leaflet on W ater 
ford Power Ding hy with 
Disappearing Propeller 


DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORP. 
Dept. 61, 725 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Factories at North Tonawanda, N.Y. and Port Caring, Ont 
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BATTERY TESTER 


SAVE YOUR BATTERY! 
Carry a “BREAK-NOT” 
BATTERY TESTER in 
your tool box—most accu- 
rate, reliable instrument to use; 
tells exact battery condition at a 
glance. 


. . 
Just The Thing For Testing 
Radio Baiteries 
Three color scale makes reading easy. 
Your dealer will not sell you an in- 
ferior hydrometer syringe if you ask 

for the “ BREAK-NOT"™! 
Absolutely guaranteed Get a 
“BREAK-NOT” today, from your 
dealer, or send $1.00 for one “ BREAK- 
NOT” by prepaid P. P. insured. 


E. EDELMANN & CO. 
463 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
Makers of Automotive Necessitice 
known and sold all over the world! 


DEALERS: Write! 


EVERY CAR OWNER 
NEEDS THIS TESTER 
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{ROCKER )”.= 
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a et ot ee 
Sate pad contained in the brass / - > " 
@ cap eliminate +8 the nolee caused by ck. 
tapping of the rocker on the valve i 
si m of the motor 
Two sives—the 5/16 inch size fite Buick 1916-17 
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i “ t Hy 
Te " Pras M 
a mon, Premier and others having ach 
Ee asily installed +-no after adjustment 





necessat 
Send "#2 OO for set fi 
Mention make of « 
Baker Auto ait Co 
1255 Washington St ewton, Mass 
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A Guide to Satisfaction 


Once your faith is won and held by a re- 
liable concern, thereafter its name on 
goods is your assurance of quality. 


Thousands of users of steel products so 
regard the Berloy symbol. To them it is 
a time-saving guide to satisfaction. That 
we may always merit this trust, we con- 
scientiously apply ourselves each day to 
make Berloy Products the best values that 
mature experience and a big, modern 
plant can produce. 


National Biscuit Co., Lever Brothers Co. 
(makers of Lux), and Grasselli Chemical 
Co. are among the many served faithfully 
by our products. 


Ask your dealer or write nearest branch. 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Canton, Ohio 


Branch Warehouses: Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 

Minneapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 

San Francisco, Dallas, Roanoke, Jacksonville 

Products: Roofing, Spouting, Reinforcing Plates, 

Metal Shingles, Foundry Flasks, Culverts and 
those illustrated below 


BERLO 


Berloy Sroduete are fabricated either from anti-cor- 
rosive Toncan Metal or Open Hearth Steel mare 
by the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio 
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STREL PRODUCTS 

the pride of veterans in the 

crafi exemplify the char 

acter, experience and serv 

sce of lives devoted to 

constructive progress ane 
ex eliemce 





Desk Cabinet 


eestawtesgulte’” persis 
tools, medicine, etc 


Ribplex Metal Lath 


Firtigeed"teandetenty\ BE RLOY ir 


erip plaster, stucco, concrete 
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Steel Bins, Shelving 


For Factory steckrooms, 
Stores, Garages, etc. Saves 
25% apace. 
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Metal Ceilings 
Permanent. Can't burn, 
crack or fall. Designs of sim- 

beauty; clear in detail 
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Steel Transfer Cases 


Safeguard old correspond- 
ence. wers te on 


four anti-friction 
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THE BARONS 
OF THE NIMBLE PACK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


I knew that there was a ship in sight as 
soon as I squinted him coming forward. 
That’s the way he started his conversation 
if he couldn’t find another. 

“Have you seen the ship?” he says. 
They were all sitting right under the alley- 
way porthole where I was standing. “It is 
a big Cunarder; she is on the starboard 
side.” 

So they all walked round to see the Im- 
perator go by. They call her the Berenga- 
ria now, and she’s a wonderful ship to see. 

Of course that started the conversation, 
and then Jerry came strolling carelessly by 
and it was a case of “‘ Meet my friend, Mr. 
Macbean—an old Scottish farnily.” 

Jerry wes angling for Danton, I could 
hear that, but Mr. Denten said he seldom 
played bridge or poker, 

“And then I play such a modest game 
that it isn’t worth the trouble,” he says. 

“Oh, say!” says Jerry, pained. “We 
only play ten cents a hundred.” 

But he didn’t get Danton. Instead he 
found Ralph. Ralph knew all about bridge. 
When he came back before the lunch bugle 
went he had won eighty-five dollars. 

“Danger?” he says when Miss Eileen 
talked about playing cards with strangers. 
“You can’t sharp at bridge; and besides, 
they are friends of that big tobacco man.” 

Can't sharp at bridge! I could have 
laughed. It’s got poker lashed to the mast 
from the sharper’s point of view. They 
needn’t stack the cards. They've only to 
signal what top cards they're holding, to 
overcall their hands— if they are partnering 
the victim—or to revoke, and it’s picking 


| up money with all the chance of winning 
| honestly thrown in. 


Two ~~ off Sandy Hook they pulled 

into poker. He knew all about 
hey got him between tea and din- 
ner, and the first I knew about it was when 


| Miss Kileen’s bell rang and I went in to 
| find Mr. Ralph lying on the bed sobbing his 
| heart out. 


“Will you please fetch Mr. Danton, 
she says, and she was terrified. 
guessed what it was all about when I 


| saw the revolver on the floor. He couldn’t 


even commit suicide without going to her 


| and telling her how well he could do it. 


I picked it up and shoved it in my 
pocket. If there’s one thing we don’t want 
on board a ship it’s a suicide of that kind. 

I found Mr. Danton; he was dressing 
for dinner, and he came as he was. 

I’m not a listener, and curiosity was 
never a vice of mine. But in a manner of 
speaking I could not help hearing, espe- 
cially as I was rubbing up the paint work in 
the alle taped Well, I could have rubbed it 
up in the morning, but I felt like doing it 
just then. 

“He's lost every farthing we have 
Miss Eileen in a low voice. 

“Lost it—how?” 

“He has been playing cards with Mr. 
Macbean,” she sa She was very quiet 
and very steady. There was nothing weak 
or tir. ‘d about her then. Mr: Danton didn’t 
say a word for a long time, and when he did 
he was talking to young Ralph. 

“See here, my young friend, you’re not 
going to mend matters by blubbing. I'll go 
see that—what’s his name, Macbean? Per- 
haps I can persuade him to give you some 
of the money back.” 

That sort of roused Ralph and he started 
talking about debts of honor, and how no 
gentleman could ask another gentleman for 
meney he had lost at cards. 

“I forbid you to see Mr. Macbean,”’ he 
8a “TI lost my money fairly. They 
couldn’t have cheated me without my 
knowing—I’m not a fool.” 

And so on and so forth. 

Danton and the girl went out on deck 
and I saw them leaning over the rail to- 
fis, tha so close, and her arm slipped through 

is, that I guessed she wasn’t likely to starve 
in New York City. 


oe says 


In our mess we had had rabbit pie for 
dinner—at least, every member of the mess 
but me. I never did care for rabbit, even 
when it was fresh; and these rabbits were 
out of the freezer. I mention the rabbits 
because they gave me an opportunity of 
seeing Act Two, so to speak. The chief 
steward sent for me whilst the passengers 
were at dinner. 

? Finished your work?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Then go forward to the smoking room 
and report to the barman; Billing and his 
mate are down with ptomaine poisoning. 
Did you notice anything funny about that 
rabbit pie?” 

It appears that the'whole mess was down 
with this ptomaine poisoning—you spell it 
with a “p”—and as I’d had a promise 
from the chief of the first vacancy in the 
smoking room I got the duty for that night. 

It was about nine o’clock when the peo- 
ple began to drift back from dinner, and 
almost the first man in was Whiskers, look- 
ing very distinguished, as the French say, 
in his black eyeglass and broad black 
ribbon. 

Jerry came in later and I saw the two 
having a long conversation. When I went 
up to them to take Jerry his coffee, he was 
laughing. 

“I'm very sorry, Mr. Danton,” he said, 
“but I don’t know what I can do. I 
wouldn't have played with the poor fish if 
I thought he couldn’t afford to lose.”” He 
looked at Whiskers with a twinkle in his 
eye. ‘The best thing you can do,” he said, 
“is to get into a little game and win back 
all that he lost; my luck’s turned for the 
worse.” 

*T haven’t played poker for years,” said 
Mr. Danton, “and although I can better 
afford to lose than Mr. Stanhope, I don’t 
care to play.” 

Well, Jerry kidded him along and I could 
see Danton was weakening. He kept on 
polishing his eyeglass nervously, and what 
with Jerry’s kidding and the fact that quite 
a lot of people had gathered round and 
were listening, he seemed to get more and 
more rattled, until at last they had him. 

The gang gathered round and they let in 
an outsider just to make the six and give 
the game a genuine appearance. Of course 
Danton won at first. Couldn’t do wrong. 
The way they let him take money showed 
that they were out for a killing. 

Then he lost. He bet up to two thousand 
dollars— they haddealthimapat-full hand— 
and on the show-down was beaten by small 
fours. That made him look down his nose 
and count the bills that were left. 

He won a little jack pot after that, but 
when they handed him the cards to deal 
I saw by the signs that the real killing 
had commenced. I’ve seen plenty of cabin 
play, I’ve known the gangs for years and 
watched ‘em at practice. It was ten years 
before my eye was educated up to seeing a 
pack changed in full view of the audience. 

Quick? That’s not the word. One of the 
gang picks up the pack from the table and 
hands it across. You may never take your 
eye from it, but between the moment the 
cards are picked up and the moment they 
reach the dealer the old pack has been pock- 
eted, and a new pack, beautifully stacked, 
has been put in its place. The only thing 
I saw happen was Jerry lift the cards and 
frown as if he’d forgotten something. The 
next instant they were in Danton’s hand; 
but it wasn’t the same pack! 

Danton seemed nervous. 

“Ts it my deal?”’ he asked. 

“Your deal, sir,” says Jerry, “and this 
time I’m going to bet; if I’ve only got a 

air of fours I'll bet. The game wants 
ivening up.” 

I looked over Danton’s hand, but I 
didn’t see anything except the ten of dia- 
monds. But he drew no cards. No more 
did Jerry. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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‘Ohy be thirsty 
these Thermos days? 


Span the dry stretches with a cool, 
satisfying draught from your Thermos 


HIZZING cross-country over dust- 

Wy swept roads—jogging it on the 

hot, open highways—fishing, boating, 

climbing—wherever the summer takes 

you, why go thirsty these days of 
Thermos convenience? 

A compact Thermos, stowed away 
in your machine, packed snugly in your 
knapsack, or tossed within arm's reach 
in the bottom of your boat—is like an 
oasis to the parched throat. 

Two Thermos bottles, in fact, assure 
the ideal outing. One, brimful with 
piping hot coffee to cap the sandwiches. 
The other, filled with cool lemonade 
or just clear, refreshing water to pre- 
vent the tedium of thirsty stretches. 


Your own self-service 


Your Thermos combines convenience 
and econ¢ omy. 

The total expenses—on one day’s out- 
ing—for bad coffee, thirst-quenching 
drinks and incidental wayside lunches, 
prepared without consideration for 
your likes and desires, would more 
than cover the outlay for two Thermos 
bottles to accompany the tasty home- 
packed lunch. 

There is even a saving every time you 


make tea, coffee, etc., for your Ther- 
mos—only one-half the quantity of tea 
leaves or ground coffee is required to 
secure the desired full strength and 
flavor, and one-fifth the sugar. The 
temperature, highly maintained for 
hours, dissolves every molecule of tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., so that the lesser 
quantities are ample. 


Get a Genuine ‘‘Thermos” 


Make sure you get a genuine “Ther- 
mos.” Turn the bottle up to see that 
it is marked “tHERMOs” on the bottom. 


Failure to take this precaution may 
lead you to purchase an inferior make. 
Leakage,unsanitaryfeatures,fragility,are 
characteristics of many cheap, foreign 
bottles now offered indiscriminately. 


You can buy the genuine “Thermos” 
and know that you are getting the orig- 
inal standard make, equipped with 
every modern improvement 

non-leaking, and made for the hard- 


hygienic 


est battering. 

Get the genuine “Thermos” at all 
good stores as low as $1.25 each. Desk 
and dining room tray sets at $5.00, 
Exquisite art decorated sets ideal for 
gift purposes up to $85.00. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 


THERMOS 


THE STANDARD MAKE 


Awarded Grand Prize at all International Expositions 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Dp. I miss it this vear!—the 
most deliahtful inland water 
» oF American continent. 
ws of lofty headlands; 

s; points of 
A new thrill at 
the chance to 
sparkling waters 
famous fleet of five 


PALATIAL DAY LINE STEAMERS 
Ceiges Irving” =” Hendrick Hudson"’ 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
De Witt Clintoa’’ 

yaod Sunday service between New York 

1 Albany; also One-Day Outings. Ideal 
eto vacation points North and West. Rail 
kets accepted, New York to Albany and 
Albany to New York. Season to October 22 
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Read This! Your Weight 
Tells the Story 


Authorities sey Watch your weight!" 
The best barometer of your health le 
your weight. Nothing promotes beauty, 
proaress and personal welfare like per- 
ect health. Make daily weighing with- 
out clothes a habit by means of the 

HEALTH-O-METER 

“The Pilot of Health”’ 
vur definite guide to physical 
perfection. Simply step on_and reac 

our weight Thousands of saneltt O- 
Me: ters are in succeseful daily > 


See, 
ery and e wamine the Health O- Meter 
pen 


It is y« 


apec oa al money back offer 
it now. Full detaile gladly 
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Davis Can-Servet 
PVAVPORATED 
CONDENSED 


AND 
MILK 


Served Pure to the Last Drop / 


Hou sewives—serve evaporated 
andcondensed milkthe cleaner, 
better way—in the Davis Can- 
Serwer, Milk pours as from 
regular pitcher - No 
sticky, unsanitary can to at- 
tract flies and insects. Can is 
automatically and 
completely hidden in the hand- 
The 
Davis Can-Server protects 
health, iseasytoclean, andtakes 
large-sized can—25% more 
economical than small cans. 


no waste. 


perforated 
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some nickeled serwer, 


Get one of these dainty nickeled 
servers today, Price $1.50, «x 
press prepaid, Attractive offer to 
agents. Write, 


Davie Can-Server Corporation 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

And then the fun started. The first man 
to call made it a thousand dollars—it’s 
funny how they always bet in dollars on 
the outward voyage and in pounds on the 
homeward trip. 

The next man raised him five hundred; 
Jerry put it up to two thousand. The next 
man made it twenty-five hundred. It was 
three thousand when it came to Danton. 

“T’ll see that,” says he. 

But the man on his left raised it five hun- 
dred. It was four thousand when it came 


| to Danton again, one man having chucked 


in his cards; he 
was the mug 
they'd brought in 
to make thesixth. 

“T’ll see that,” 
says Danton. 

But they 
weren't letting 
him see anything, 
and it was six 
thousand dollars 
when it came to 
Danton’s turn to 
speak. He was 
more nervous 
than ever. 

“Six thousand 
is a lot,” he said 
doubtfully, “but 
I’ve got a real 

ood hand and I 
don’ t like to go 
away 

He put his hand 
in his pocket and 
pulled out a roll of 
bills and counted 
them. : 

‘‘I’'m playing 
with strangers,” 
says Danton, 
‘‘and without 
wishing to cast 
any reflections 
I'd like to be sure 
that I am not 
betting against 
words.” 

Jerry planked 
down a wad of 
money. He must 
have had a very 
successful voynee 
home. And of 
course the other 
members of the 
gang did the 
same. There was 
a bigger crowd 
round the table 
than I’ve seen 
since Monty Ben- 
son, the million- 
aire, played Isaac 
Hardfelt piquet 
for a hundred a 
point —andthat’s 
going back a few 
voyages. 

“Do you make 
a limit?” asked 
Danton. 

‘*No limit 
raise by thou- 
sands if you like. Double stake when it 
gets to ten thousand.” 

**Well, I'll see six thousand,’ 
ton with a sigh. 

“Seven,” said the next man. , 

“Eight,” said Jerry. 

“Nine.” 

ey Ng 

It came to Danton again. 

“Twenty,” says he. 

The next man went away, and I think 
Jerry either funked or else—and this was 
he thought that twenty thou- 
about Danton’s bank 


* said Dan- 


dollars was 
roll. 

“T'll see that twenty thousand,” he said. 
“T’ve got a straight flush, king high.”’ 

Danton put down his cards: ace, king, 
queen, knave and ten of diamonds; un- 
beatable. 

I never saw any man look as Jerry 
looked. If the ship had suddenly straddled 
an iceberg he couldn't have been more 
dazed. 

“A straight flush—ace high?” says he. 
He couldn’t believe his eyes, 

“That's so,” said Danton, and began to 
gather up the money. 

Then Jerry laughed. 

“Let's face all the cards on the table,” he 
says. “I have an idea that I threw away 
the ten of diamonds when I drew.” 
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As he didn't draw cards at all, I thought 
Danton would mention the fact. But they 
faced the cards and they were all there. 
Not one too many, not a single card dupli- 
cated. 

“*Let’s deal again,” 
through his nose. 

“I don’t think I'll play any more,” said 
Mr. Danton, and stuffed the money into 
his pocket. ‘I will give you your revenge 
to-morrow, gentlemen.” 

But the next day he was not well enough 
to do anything but walk with Miss Eileen 
and her brother. Jerry trailed him all over 


said Jerry, breathing 
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needn’t bother him in the morning. That’s 
what he said. My own idea is that he 
wanted to show ’em off to the widow. 

We had the same old search, with the 
same old result. At Ellis Island the next 
morning half a dozen men from the Central 
Office came aboard, but they found noth- 


ing. 

I carried Mr. Danton’s grip and Miss 
Eileen’s portmanteau to the customs when 
we got alongside, and Jerry Macbean and 
one of his crowd followed me. 

There was a detective on duty at the end 
of the gangway, and Mr. Danton, who was 

the first of our 
party, stopped 
and said some- 
thing to the de- 
tective. He only 
spoke for a few 
seconds, not long 
enough to hold 
us up. 

I reached 
end of the gang- 

way and put 
down the baggage 
I was carrying in 
order to get a bet- 
ter purchase of 
them, and at that 
minute Jerry put 
his foot ashore on 
his native land. 

“Hello, Jerry,” 
says the detec- 
tive. “Have you 
got anything 
worth seeing in 
that grip of 
yours?” 

“Say, how long 
have you been a 
customs officer, 
Reilly, I’d like 
to know?” said 
Jerry. 

‘*Just been 
appointed col- 
lector,’’ says 
Reilly, and took 
the grip out of 
Jerry’s hand. The 
pearl necklace, 
the gold cigar 
case and the pres- 
entation watch 
fell out when he 
opened it. 

I didn’t wait to 
see the rumpus; I 
wanted totell Mr. 
Danton. He had 
found a customs 
officer and I 
didn’t havea 
chance of speak- 
ing to him until 
the examination 
of his baggage 
was through, and 
then I had to 
earry his bag to 
the S block, where 


the 





“See Here, My Young Friend, You're Not Going to Mend Matters by Biubbing. 
rit Go See That — What's Hie Name, Macbean?*’ 


the ship and was outside the smoking room 
biting his nails and waiting for Danton 
when he came up from dinner. 

I didn’t see that night’s play, partly be- 
cause the regular smoking-room steward 
was back on duty and partly because it 
was the night before we got into New 
York—we passed Fire Island at one o'clock 
in the morning, though I wasn’t aware of 
the fact. 

From what I heard later Mr. 
won about ten thousand. 

But as I say, I’m not quite sure about 
what happened that night. At one o’clock 
every steward was paraded, and the purser 
and head steward and second officer were 
trying to discover who was the man who 
had gone into Col, John Widdicombe’s 
suite whilst he was promenading the deck 
with a little English widow that he was 
crazy about, and pinched a pearl necklace 
that he was taking back to his wife. The 
pearls had gone, and the colonel's presenta- 
tion watch and a gold cigar case. 

That sort of thing often happens just 
before a ship arrives in port. The thieves 
wait until] the last moment, because it 
gives very little time to make a thorough 
search. 

Luckily it wasn’t in my section. It ap- 
peared that the colonel had drawn the 
pearls from the purser overnight, so that he 


Danton 


the Stanhopes 
had just finished 
displaying their 
lingerie. 

“‘Good-by, Felix,”’ he said, and stuffed a 
hundred-dollar bill into my hand, but I 
was so astonished at his calling me by my 
Christian name that I didn’t see its value 
until after he had gone. Only the old 
passengers who knew me called me by that 
name. 

“I’m traveling to British Columbia,” he 
said. ‘Mr. Stanhope and I are going into 
partnership.”” He looked at the girl and 
she turned her eyes away. I pretty well 
guessed where the partnership would be 

“I’ve left a pair of shoes in the cabin,” 
he said, dropping his voice. “You can 
have them, Felix; and there’s a bottle of 
hair dye in the locker. You might find it 
useful.” 

I 1ooked at him hard. He was smiling 
that gentle smile of Boston Smith’s. 

I've often wondered how long it took him 
to get his hair golden brown again; and 
how he Suslainel it to the young lady. 

I will say this of Boston Smith, that he 
was thorough. He must have spent six 
months in cultivating those whiskers of 
his, and another three months before he 
found the right voyage to put it over Jerry. 

Twelve years Jerry got—they had been 
waiting for a chance at Jerry. So had 
Boston. Jerry swore he was innocent and 
that the jewelry had been planted in his 
bag. I think he was right. 
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e inferno VEEDOL resists 


How a tissue-thin oil film insures 


¢ e.. | 


power, mileage and economy 


RAGING inferno is let loose with every explo- 
sion in the combustion chambers of your 
engine. Hot shots of flame strike the piston head 
at 1000 degrees intensity. The cylinder and piston 
walls endure temperatures of 300 to 400 degrees. 


The herculean power unleashed by this inferno 
drives your car ahead. The deadly heat of this 
inferno accounts for over 50% of the motors that 
go to repair shops. 


Deadly heat and friction must be mastered, and 
this gigantic task is the special job of the tissue- 
thin film of Veedol that functions between the pis- 
tons and cylinder walls. 


This thin film by sheer strength keeps the flying 
metal surfaces apart. It forms and holds tight— 
the piston seal; for upon it depend full power and 


























long mileage on gasoline and oil. Finally, it retains 
its lubricating value in the incessant fight against 
friction and repair bills. 


Veedol is a Pennsylvania base oil refined more 
than other oils by the famous Faulkner process. 
This gives Veedol that extra heat-resisting quality , 
so necessary to the perfect lubrication and econom- 
ical operation of your car. 


There are Veedol oils and greases for every 
type of automotive equipment. In buying Veedol 
consult the Veedol charts and select the Veedol 
lubricants especially designated for your car. Use 
these and no others. 


Send for booklet ‘‘101 Economies”’ 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York 


Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world. 





















Lae The makers of these cars, 
' highly endorse“Veedol 


‘ Mearmon 
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The Utmost in Value 


HE thing that has set Ingersoll apart from 
every other watch ever made hasn’t been 
merely low price. 

No, the thing that has distinguished Ingersoll 
has been the fact that it is possible to make a watch 
so remarkably reliable, so sturdy, so honestly good- 
looking and yet sell it for so little money. 

How is it done? 

The answer is three-fold. First, it is in knowing 
how. The men who make Ingersolls have been 
making them for thirty years. 

Second, quantity production. When you buy 
your Ingersoll, you get the saving that comes from 
making thousands of watches every working day 
in the year. 

And third, the Ingersoll ideal: “Giving all we 
can for what we get instead of getting all we can 
for what we give.” 

You can find an Ingersoll that in style, size and 
price exactly fits your needs. Your dealer will show 
you the complete line. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
By an arrangement completed on March 31st, the Inger- 
soll assets were purchased by the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany. Thus Ingersolls are now marketed directly by the 
manufacturers, who have made Ingersolls from the 


beginning. 
WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 
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THE OUTGUESSER 


(Continued from Page 11 


“One time last night,’’ resumed the 
fielder, “‘this bird stands pat. He opened 
the pot. I draw three cards to a pair of 
eights, and hook three typewriters. Sat- 
therwaite passes the bet. I shove out a 
coupla dollars and he lays down a five full 
on nines without a call. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Good judgment.” 

*“Doesn’t look right to me,’ 
Roberts. 

There was no sympathy from Heenan. 

“‘Must have telegraphed your full in a 
night letter. He just read you right, that’s 
all.” 

“Tracy thinks — 

“When did Tracy begin thinking?’’ re- 
torted the manager. “‘ You’re just a bum lot 
of losers. Besides, that guy Sattherwaite 

can read your mind a block aw: ay. He’sa 
complex kid.” And Heenan strolled away. 

However, after two other members of 
the team had sought him out, told him of 
the remarkable play at the poker game and 
asked for advances on their salaries, the 
Blue Sox boss hunted up Ephraim. He 
found him in amiable conference with a 
youngster concerning the latter’s likes and 
dislikes in colors. 

“What about the game last night?” 
asked Heenan bluntly. ‘The poker game 
up in Robe rts’ room?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ replied Sattherwaite. ‘“‘Here.”’ 
He reached in his pocket and pulled out a 
roll of bills. “‘I think there is four hundred 
dollars here. I wish you would have it 
returned to the boys in some way.” 

““What’s the idea? Wasn't the game on 
the square? Did you stack ’em?” 

don’t know what you mean by stack- 
ing them, but taking their money was little 
short of theft. Are you aware that you have 
a collection of most obvious minds on your 
team?” : 

“I know something is the matter with 
their minds. You just read ’e m, e +h? Where 
did you learn to play poker? 

“Oh, a couple of months ago, when I 
started on this work for Mr. Randall. I 
have found the game most valuable in 
studying the men on the different teams. 
It presents excellent opportunities for ob- 
servation into traits of character. The 
game, as you are doubtless aware, is more 
of a battle of mind against mind than 
cards against cards. I may even assert that 
the greater part of the memoranda I have 
obtained for you was collected at the poker 
table.” 

“For me?’ 

“Of course.”’ 

“H’m. I see. Roberts tells me, Satther- 

waite, that you laid down a pat full against 
a three-card draw of his. How did you 
figure him there?”’ 

“Let me see’’—slowly. ‘“‘Roberts—full 
house? Oh, yes; I recall it now.” Ephraim 
smiled. ‘His reactions were quite easy to 
follow. He had previously lost several large 
sums to me. I passed and he bet—that was 
it. His movements in putting the chips in 
the center of the table, the tightening of 
the lips, the crudely apparent effort not to 
appear cocksure—all made it plain as day- 
light that he had obtained a very, very 
good hand and planned to make up for all 
his losses at one swoop. As a matter of fact 
I figured him for fours. I would have let 
him win but for one thing.” 

“What was that?” 

“Tt was necessary for the sake of the 
records to learn how well Roberts kept his 
temper in control, how he acted in the face 
of adversity, what his reactions were to 
bad breaks and the like.’ 

‘And 

“‘He’s a good man. He appears to ab- 
sorb punishment without great loss of 
poise. Keeps his head well. I should say, 
on the basis of fragmentary data, that he is 
one of your best players for an uphill fight. 
He’ s not the quitting kind.’ 

“He isn’t,” agreed Heenan. 

“Inclined, however,”’ added Satther- 
waite, ‘to be a bit suspicious. More apt to 
look into motives than results.”” He again 
extended the money. ‘I would have re- 
turned it myself except for the fear that the 
be ys might be offended. Perhaps you 3 

‘You won it on the square, didn’t you? 

“Well, if I may say it, my mind is per- 
haps a bit more acute than theirs.’ 

“That's their lookout,” growled Heenan. 
“You hold on to the jack. Tell me some- 
thing about the work juute supposed to be 
doing for me.” 


persisted 


” 


9" 





““T’m glad you spoke of it,”’ replied Sat- 
therwaite. ‘‘My data are about complete. 
I’ve had a talk with Mathews.” 

“‘ Did he tell you why he has blown up?” 

7Tea; 

“Huh?”’ The manager's eyes were wide 
with surprise. 

“It’s a girl. She will and she won't. 
However, I've offered to find a solution for 
his troubles, and I think you'll get some 
better playing out of him on the rest of the 
trip.” 

‘‘Damn these skirts,’’ scowled Heenan. 
“How did you get him to talk?” 

“It was easy enough. He was just look- 
ag for an opportunity to share his per- 
plexities. However, Mr. Heenan, please 
regard this as confidential. It would never 
do for the men to know about Mathews and 
his girl.” 

“Tgetyou. Youthink you canstraighten 
him out?” 

“‘T think I have—for the present.” 

Sattherwaite drew a memorandum book 
from his pocket and for the next hour read 
to the manager matter relating to his ob- 
servations at the training camps and among 
the Blue Sox. Heenan did little but nod. 

“‘Of course,” explained Ephraim, ‘the 
work is not yet complete.” 

“You sure have the lads sized up,” said 
the manager, a sort of dazed admiration in 
his eyes. ‘‘That physical analysis of yours 
is a hot sketch.” 

“Psychic,” corrected Sattherwaite 


mr 


NV ATHEWS rode to the ball park with 
Ephraim the nextafternoon. “Heenan 
is sending you bac k at the Bruins to-day, 
at my suggestion,” said Sattherwaite. 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

“Give ’em the trimming of their life!’ 
snapped back the southpaw. “I'll show 
them if my arm’s gone.” 

“‘Good,” applauded the psychoanalyst. 
“‘That’s the way I like to hear you talk. 
Everything's going to work out fine, Dan.” 

“Have you thought up anything?” 
eagerly. 

“Not yet, but I’ll guarantee to set your 
mind at rest soon after we get home.”’ 

During the game Sattherwaite sat in the 
player's pit, watching every movement on 
the field through the thick lenses. Occa- 
sionally he jotted down a note. 

Mathews was pitching masterly ball. 
The Bruins were well-nigh helpless. His 
fast ones sang by their belated bats while 
they lurched forward and twisted back in 
vain efforts to connect with his sharp- 
breaking curves. Heenan glanced once or 
twice at Sattherwaite, but Eph was too in- 
tent on his field observations to note the 
strange look of respect in the manager’s 
eyes. 

In the ninth inning, with the Blue Sox 
one run to the good, the Bruins managed, 
after one out, to get two men on bases 
through field errors. The next player 
struck out readily enough. A short passed 
ball advanced the runners “ second and 
third bases, and Stacey, the heaviest hitter 
in the league s, came to bat. 

“Mathews will flop him all right,” mut- 
tered Heenan. “‘That boy has sure got ’em 
to-day.” 

Sattherwaite shook his head dubiously. 

“No; I would suggest that you take him 
out and send in Frazier.” 

“What!” gasped the manager. ‘Thi at 
rookie! You’re crazy. Besides, he’s cold.’ 

“Nevertheless, I wish you would do what 
I ask.” 

Without another word Heenan sprang 
from the dugout and ordered Mathews in. 
The pitcher, dazed with surprise, did not 
move at first, but on a second signal from 
the boss weaved siowly toward the bench 
with a puzzled scowl. The astonishment of 
Frazier, who was sitting against the fence 
some distance away, when gestured toward 
the box, was even more profound than that 
of Mathews. It was evident, too, that 
Stacey was at a loss, not to mention the 
rest of the players and the crowd. 

After a few preliminary tosses Frazier 
pitched one to the batting behemoth. The 
throw was so wild that the catcher was com- 
pelled to leap high into the air to stop it 
with the top of his mitt. 

Heenan growled something toward Sat- 
therwaite, but E phraim wassmiling blandly. 
The rookie’s next pitch was high and wide, 
but Stacey swung and missed. The next 
one he fouled into the bleachers. The 


fourth throw, high and wide also, the bat- 
ter missed by a foot 

“Just as I thought,” 
psychoanalyst 

““How did you dope that one?” queried 
Heenan on the way to the clubhouse. ‘] 
would have figured that Stacey could have 
killed anything that that kid had. Frazier 
hasn’t a thing in the world, as a matter of 
fact, and besides, he’s as wild as a loon. 
I was figuring on letting him go this week.” 

“He isn’t much of a pitcher,” agreed 
Sattherwaite, “‘and he is hardly worth 
keeping, but he has served usefully in a 
laboratory experiment. The test I made is 
hardly in the field of psychoanalysis, but 
this early in the season one may properly 
take a risk.’ 

‘That's all right, but 

““Stacey,’’ resumed Ephraim, “has what 
is known as a mind of slow adjustability. 
I made it a point to study him closely at 
Jacksonville last month. You will recall 
that each of the four times he faced Math- 
ews he continued to get better. It is true he 
made no hits, but it is also true that he was 
beginning to gauge the throws more accu- 
rately. Of course, there is no way of know 
ing, but the probabilities were strongly in 
favor of his making a hit in the ninth inning.” 

‘““Law of averages, huh? But why Fra 
zier? Thompson and Allee were warm.” 

‘Frazier,”’ explained the scientist, 

perhaps the poorest pite her you have, but 
in this surtionial instance he was the most 
desirable for the reason that he does every- 
thing in the box that Mathews doesn’t. 
They represent perfect extremes. Mathews 
is a left-hander, Frazier a right-hander. 
Mathews is quite tall and slim, Frazier ex- 
ceedingly short and squat. Where Dan has 
a normal tendency to throw low, fast and 
inside and is noted for his control, Frazier 
pitches slowly, high and outside and has 
little control. Their movements in the box, 
too, are at wide variance. It would take an 
unusually agile mind to adjust itself to the 
two styles in a few moments. Stacey has 
anything but that. He was mentally set 
for Mathews, and he was still set for Math- 
ews when the game was over.” 

“T see,” said Heenan slowly 

** However,”’ went on Sattherwaite, ‘'] 
wouldn’t advise you to make use of Frazier 
against Stacey again. After facing him 
about three times he would probably break 
down all the fences in the circuit.” 

“You're there, boy!” admiringly 
‘This is about the first time that I have 
been able to follow you all the way, but 
whe n that kid went in cold I 

‘Ah, yes,” interrupted Eph. “I didr 

explain that. His cok iness was a point ir 
his favor too. I wanted him to pitch as 
naturally as possible. Had he a warmed 
up he might have been amenable to the 
catcher’s signals. It was essential that he 
throw them high, wide and wild, his normal 
gait. It was quite obvious that with men 
on second and third and two out Stacey 
wouldn’t try to walk. His mind was made 
up to hit at all costs. That clear?”’ 

“IT make you.” 

“One of the tl 
stand about the so-called smart managers, 
continued Sattherwaite, “is their insistence 
on keeping a pitcher in the box until he is 
knocked out. A little observation, it would 
seem to me, would permit them to antici- 
pate the breaking point. Why carry six or 
eight pitchers of varying forms of delivery 
stature, and the like, without making use of 
them psyc hologi: ally? ? 

“We ain’t on to them complexes, kid.” 

‘There is no question of complexes in- 
volved. By the way, Mr. Heenan, I want 
to ask you about Morton. I see by the offi 
cial re = at he bats in the neighbor 
hood of . Can you fi d out for me are 
the figures pons os? as to where he does 
his t best hittir g-—at home or on the road?” 

“That's easy He’s a .300 swatter on the 
road. Come on in. We can get the dope in 
the office 

Heenan obtained a baseball guide that 
went in for exhaustive statistics, a 
thumbed the pages. 

“Here,” he said, handing the book to 
Sattherwaite. ‘‘Here’s the dope on last 
Look it over for yourself. What's 


remarked the 


lings that I can’t under- 


season. 
the big idea? 
Ephraim studied the figures 
“*T see,”’ he said at length ““He appar- 
ently does well everywhere except at home 
and in the Lizards’ park.” 
Continued on Page 129 
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“Both to the road, again, again! 
Out on a clean sea track 


Follow the cross of the gipsy trail 
Over the world and back.” 
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lhe definite name for definite quality 


The name Kversuarp is on the pencil. It marks the product of ‘The 
Wahl Company—the maker of the first and only mechanical pencil to 
be nationally accepted. Millions are in use. All who buy Eversuare 


today deliberately select it as the best that can be bought. No other 

pencil can be like Eversuarp; the exclusive tip in which the lead 
cannot slip keeps :versHarp supreme in writing efficiency. Durable 
metals, fashioned with precision, make Eversuarp everlasting. 


Buy your Eversuare éy zame. Look for the name on the pencil. 
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A complete refill—a red top box of extra leads and an eraser—costs 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

“Yeh, he was a bum there. I remember.’ 

“H’m. Tell me, Mr. Heenan, is there an 
advertisement of Beauty Soap at Lizard 
Park, like the one we have in left field at 
home?” 

“Huh?” i 

“You know—the girl holding the bar of 
soap. The yellow-and-blue sign.” 

“Yes,” said the manager, ‘‘there’s one 
there.” 

“Where is it? What part of the field?” 

“Where ours is, left field.” 

“Do you know whether the Vamp field 
has one? I know the rest haven’t.’ 

“No, they haven’t any. There isn’t a 
sign there at all.” 

Ma hat’ s what I thought,” said Satther- 
waite. ‘Have that sign taken out of our 
park, We can do nothing with the other 
one. Remove ours, however, and I predict 
that Morton's hitting will improve.” 

“You think so? I don’t.” 

“I’m sure of it. The trouble with him is 
that he keeps his eye on the girl instead of 
on the ball. The picture has too much 
attraction for him.” 

“T wonder,” began Heenan. 

“‘It seems quite obvious. Where the sign 
isn’t he hits well. Where it is, he doesn’t. 
I have watched Morton closely. I never 
saw a man with more confidence or better 
technic at the plate. Also, I have noticed 
that his eyes are constantly wandering 
toward the picture, even when he is out in 
right field.” 

All right,” nodded Heenan, “I'll try to 
have the sign taken down.” 

That was on Monday. On Wednesday 
the manager stopped Eph in the lobby of 
the hotel. 

“Funny thing happened yesterday. You 
know Morton’s girl lives here. I saw them 
driving together. She’s a dead ringer for 
the soap lady, hair and all. Can you 
beat it? 

“Ah,” said the psychoanalyst. 


iv 


TMHE Blue Sox came home leading the 

league. The last two weeks of the trip 
had added twelve straight victories to their 
winning string, placing them full three 
games ahead of the Tigers. In view of the 
fact that the hitting of Heenan’s crew had 
heen light, and the pitching, with the ex- 
ception of Mathews, rather indifferent, the 


triumph was distinctly one of Satther- | 
waite ’s methods, as the manager somewhat 
dazedly admitted. | 

Heenan’s strange tactics in shifting | 
about players, taking out pitchers at the | 
most extraordinary times, and removing 
batters in the middle of their sessions at | 
the plate puzzled seven managers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of fans and the Blue 
Sox players themselves, but Sattherwaite, 
Randall and Heenan kept their secret. The | 
newspapers speculated, joshed and admired, | 
but never found out. 

An example of Ephraim’s amazing gift 
was furnished in one of the games with the 
Lizards. In the sixth inning Heenan sent 
inGarland, a heavy swatting benchwarmer, 

to pinch-hit for the pitcher. He fanned on 
three plate cutters. 

“It’s my fault,” said Sattherwaite. “TI 
should have known that red would have 
h ad the effect of destroying the coérdina- 
tion between his eye and brain.” 

“Red?” spluttered the manager. “You 
mean yellow, don’t you?” 


“Quite the contrary,” was the calm 
reply. ‘His reactions to ‘poles are quite 
favorable. You must understand, Mr. 


Heenan, that colors have a marked effect 
on the human mind. You instinctively shy 
away from certain tints without exact!) 
knowing why, while others attract you. 
‘The long green, for example, eh?” 
**Green may, in your case,” gravely went 
on Ephraim. “Red, however, is particu 
larly bad for Garland. The color is asso- 
ciated with a most disagreeable event “ 
his life, yet it has a strange and balef 
fascination for him. You have probab \ 
noticed his neckties and shirts. JY ou 
“Yeh,” laughed Heenan, “I’ve even 
seen him ragging with that redhead flapper 
at the hotel. Say, what's all this about? 
Whe sre does the red come in, anyhow?” 
“You saw Harlan’s red undersiceves, 
didn’t you? Garland couldn't keep his eyes 
from that bit of color at the pitcher's | 
wrists. Instead of watching the ball he was | 
gazing, half-hypnotized, at the edge of the | 
sleeve. You may have noticed that he 
swung late at every pitch. That isn’t his 
normal fault, you know. In fact, I have 
heard you talk often of his promptness in | 
meeting the ball.” 
Hee nan shook his head in puzzlement. 
“Gosh, boy, this trick stuff of yours has 
sure got me going. 
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How 


Druggists are making profits 


out of dead flies 


A new chemical discovery now checks the house-fly menace 
and the mosquito pest. 

Thanks to a non-poisonous product called Flyosan, flies 
can now be killed by the roomful, and homes freed of mos- 
quitoes in a very few moments. It is absolutely harmless 
to man. 

Flyosan is a liquid sprayed into the air of any room with 
an ordinary garden sprayer. It has been offered in increas- 
ing quantities to the public through drug stores, department 
and hardware stores for the past two seasons. Letters from 
hundreds of users speak of it as ‘‘remarkable,”’ “instanta 
” “easy to use,” “odor is pleasantly 


” 46 


neous,” “‘ astonishing, 
aromatic.” 

Sales are fast gathering momentum. 

Last summer, the use of Flyosan increased 369% 
over the previous season. At present, the Flyosan 
Laboratories are running day and night. 


To Druggists: 
If you wish to add to the reputation of your establishment by tying up 
—to your own profit—with the national fly-killing movement, we sug 
gest that you stock Flyosan early. Wholesale prices quoted on request 
Flyosan is used regularly by the U. S. Army and Navy, by 
leading hospitals, by steamship companies, and by public 
institutions throughout the country. 

Drugégists, department stores and hardware dealers 
who wish to make quick profits on a sensational new 
product which is sweeping the country will do weli to 
get in touch with us at once. Address: 
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| ques 
| “Boss, that boy’s got something.” 


“Garland,” went on Eph, “is a great 
| pinch-hitter. Try him again to-morrow if 
| you have a chance.” 

The manager found the opportunity in 
| the eighth inning of the next game. With 
| two on, Garland hit the first ball pitched 
| so far over the fence that it dropped into 
| the middle of the next block. The under- 

sleeves of the pitcher, however, were white. 

Since his talk with Mathews, Satther- 

waite had spent a great deal of his time 
| with the pitcher. 

“Have you thought up anything yet?” 
| the southpaw was constantly asking. 

“Not yet,” was the evasive reply. “‘ Wait 

till we get home; but no matter what sug- 
| gestions I may be able to make, you've got 
to make up your mind to force the issue. 
You've got to have the matter disposed of 
one way or another. She either loves you 
enough to marry you or she doesn’t. If she 
does, marry her; if she doesn’t, forget her. 
Your future is too brilliant to be jeopard- 
ized by worry over a hopeless situation.” 
On the night the team arrived home 
Ephraim repeated the same advice. Math- 
ews was silent and nervous. 


“Were you ever in love?”’ he blurted out 


at length. 


“No,” was the reply; “but if I were I 
would know what to do. I would wait for 
or build up a psychological moment , 

‘A what?” 

“*A psychological moment 
haven't studied psychology.”’ 

“What's that?” 

“Tt’s the study of the mind. It enables 
one to know just what a person will do 
under certain circumstances and, what is 
more important in your case, it pe rmits one 
so to work upon the mind of a subject as 
to make it favorable to the reactions you 
desire.” 

“You can make "em do what you want?” 

“In a measure.” 

“Have you ever studied it?” eagerly. 

“A bit,”” was Sattherwaite’s modest reply. 

“Listen, Eph; how would it be for you to 
come out to the house with me some eve- 
ning and when the—-what did you call the 
moment? You know, the 

‘The psychological moment.” 

“Yeh. When that comes,” hurried on 
Mathews, “why, you give me the office and 
beat it.”’ 

‘All well enough,” smiled Sattherwaite, 
“but psychological moments are impatient 
affairs. They don’t wait around. By the 
time I gave you the sign and departed the 
young lady might undergo a dozen mental 
reactions. I'll tell you what I will do, 
though. If you'll take me calling some eve- 
ning I'll make a study of the girl and I will 
doubtless be able to give you some informa- 
tion that will she lp.” 

“Will you? That’s fine. 


Too bad you 


I know you’ve 


| got a big-league brain, and I guess r ma 


dumb-bell when it comes to women. 
“So are we all of us. However, I'll be 


| glad to go with you.” 


Just how glad, Mathews didn’t know, 
any more than he knew that Sattherwaite 
had already invited himself to call on the 
girl of the picture. 

“How will to-morrow night do? 
Mathews. 

“Just as you say.” 

“Now that we're back in town,” said 
Heenan to Sattherwaite a bit later, ‘“‘is 
Mathews going dippy over that skirt 
agi ain?’ 

“Well, I £ 

**Are you going to be able to keep him in 
line? If he blows again we're through. The 
Tigers have just bought Swanson from the 

| Lizards, and that boy sure has the Indian 

| sign on our lads. That was a pretty wabbly 
game Dan pulled yesterday. Looks like 

| he’s slipping again. Had that dopy look he 
used to have.” 

a think everything will Work out all 
right,”” assured Ephraim. “He has vir- 
tually agreed to force a showdown from her. 
The only thing that bothers him is uncer- 
tainty. Even if she rejects him he'll be all 
right after a few days.” 

iat is she?” asked 
chorus lady or a pear! diver? 

“Neither. I don’t know her, 

| I’ve seen her picture, however. 
night I’m going « 

“Looker?” 

““Wondrous,”’ was the reply. 

“Huh!” Under Heenan’s quizzical gaze 
Sattherwaite reddened. Mumbling some- 
| thing he walked away, just as Randall the 
young owner made his appearance. 

“‘How’'s the outguesser?”’ was his first 
tion. 


asked 


* Heenan; ‘“‘a 
oo 

of course. 
To-morrow 
calling with Dan.’ 
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“‘Something?”’ laughed the other. “ He’s 
got hg thing—the whole subconscious 
universe 

‘Where did you run into him? 

“At college. He was a bear. He could 
tell by the way the prof combed his hair 
what he was going to lecture on. Seriously, 
though, that boy can outguess the world. 
This psychoanalysis is great stuff.” 

“It must be,” agreed Heenan. ‘‘ You 
know what he has done with Mathews. 
He’s saved our bacon. He’s made a ball 
player out of Morse too. He’s taken that 
bum and turned him into a grand hitter. 
He’ll top .300 this year.” 

“*How did he do it?” 

“I don’t know. Sattherwaite hasn’t any 
secrets from me, but he might as well have. 
He and the hard words in the dictionary 
are too pally. Fixing up Morse he said was 
something to do with correcting error 
er y 

“Erroneous mental impulses?” 

“Ten.” 

*“*Sattherwaite will win a pennant for us, 
Heenan.” 

**Maybe, unless some of the other teams 
grab a complex kid. There are a lot more 
where he came from, ain’t there?” 

“The woods are full of psychoanalysts,”’ 
agreed Randall; “‘but Eph is the only one I 
know who combines abstract knowledge of 
the human mind with a concrete knowledge 
of base ball.’ 

“Not a ladies’ 

“T laugh,” 


” 


man, is he? 
said the young owner. 


Vv 


T 8:30 Tuesday evening Sattherwaite 
and Mathews presented themselves at 
the home of Esther Haven. The picture 
had told the truth, but only a small fraction 
of it: It had given a true account of the 
laughing eyes, abundant curling hair, but 
had said nothing of the divine dye in the 
cheeks and the rich lusciousness of the 
crushed-strawberry lips. 

While Mathews sat silent and nervous 
Esther chatted brightly with his friend. 
Thesprightliness and intelligence of her con- 
versation completed the ensemble of per- 
fection. It developed that she had known 
the pitcher since childhood. A few months 
before she had returned from an Eastern 
finishing school. Psychoanz aly sis interested 
her. Shortly after eleven o'clock the men 
departed. 

“*I guess none of them psychological mo 
ments showed up,”’ said Mathews. 

“Eh?” Then Ephraim laughed. 

“With me in the room? Hardly. It 
takes two and a moon, I imagine, 
velop them in this case.”’ 

Did you find out anything? 

“Hasn't she wonderful features?” 
Ephraim absently. 

“You didn’t have to go to college 
that out, did you?” 

They walked along silently. 

“To tell the truth,” said Sattherwaite 
slowly after a spell, “from what little I 
was able to observe, Miss Haven appears to 
regard you rather in the light of a chum 
than a lover. Of course you can’t tell much 
after one superficial examination. With 
your permission I will call on her again this 
week—alone. You understand if I have her 
undivided attention I can : 

“All right,”’ cut in the pitcher. 

The next day a succession of five hits in a 
row with a couple of walks thrown in for 
good measure sent Mathews to the showers 
in the second inning. Sattherwaite found 
He enan plainly worried. 

**Damn these skirts,” snarled the man- 
ager. ‘‘Can’t you do anything? If he 
blows we lose the pennant sure. Haven't 
you got some trick stuff you can pull? Find 
out her favorite color and let him wear it. 
Straighten out her mental pulses, can’t 
you? Or his.” 

“T’ll do what I can,” said Ephraim. 

It wasn’t much. Mathews’ performances 
grew more helpless with each appearance. 
Two weeks later, on the evening before the 
team was to depart on its second Eastern 
trip, Heenan received a note from Satther- 
waite. It read: 


to de- 


asked 


to find 


I have solved the Mathews problem. She 
would not marry him, and rather than permit 
her to remain a vexation to him I have married 
her myself. We leave for California to-night. 
Don’t pitch Mathews for six days. 


Heenan looked up, to find Randall in the 
office. 

“Where's 
owner. 
“Out,” 
ing.”’ 


Sattherwaite?’’ asked the 


said the manager tersely. ‘‘Steal- 
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More Than 4,000,000 Homes 
Know and Use Garland Products 


In large and small homes, all over 
America, Garland Heating is proving 
every day that it actually does give 
more heat from a given quantity of 
fuel. 


The reason for this is plainly evident. 


Garland burns the fuel more _ thor- 
oughly—it extracts a greater propor- 
tion of the heating elements, and utilizes 
more of their heat units. 


In other words, it wastes less heat. It 
is more scientific heating; and, there- 
fore, better and more economical heat- 
ing. 


In more than 4,000,000 homes, where 
Garland products are known and used, 
Garland Heating is accepted without 
question as better; and every year, in 
thousands of old and new homes, 
Garland is proving more satisfactory in 
every point of service. 


There is a type of Garland Pipe or 
Pipeless Furnace made for the base- 
ment of every home. It is installed 
only by Garland Authorized Install- 
ers and is sold under an uncondi- 
tional guarantee of satisfactory 
service, signed by the installer and 
by officials of The Michigan Stove 
Company. 


IHustrated at the right is the pipeless style of Garland Warm Air Furnace. Other types of 


Garland heating are the Ready-to-Install and the Pipe Furnace 


There is a Garland heat 


ing system built for every home, large or small. If you do not know the name of your 
nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking problems, write direct to 
us because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Largest Makers of Stoves, Ranges, Furnace 


and Pipeless 


Furnaces, for Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 


HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 











The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me the name of the nearest Authorized 
Installer and particulars 
ful Heating System. 


about 


your Garland Healt! 
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HOW OFTEN IN 3 BLOCKS 
MUST YOU USE THEM ? 


AST year there were 600,000 motor accidents, and 65% 
of them happened at less than 15 miles per hour. 390,000 
accidents might have been avoided if brakes had held. 

How often in three blocks do you avoid accidents? How 
often do you use your brakes? Do you know what lining is 
on them? 

Brake efficiency is almost entirely determined by brake 
lining. And brake efficiency plus brake reliability means 
Thermoid Brake Lining. 

The chart below shows you how quickly your car should 
stop with proper Thermoid equipment. 

Ordinary woven lining is unreliable. It wears unevenly. 
It may fail unexpectedly. It grabs and slips after the first 
few hundred miles. You can never trust it in a tight place 
where a quick stop means safety. 


Thermoid has 40% more material 


Thermoid brake lining has 40% more actual material than 
woven lining. That extra material means not only safety but 
extra wear. Thermoid retains its gripping power until it is 
worn paper thin. Thermoid Brake Lining is, thru hydraulic 
pressure of 2,000 pounds and the exclusive grapnalizing proc- 
ess, made light and compact, and oil, water and gasoline proof. 
It will not absorb liquid, nor swell and cause a grabbing brake. 

Fifty of the leading car and truck manufacturers have en- 
dorsed Thermoid Brake Lining by using it as Standard 
Equipment. 

Don't take any more chances. Go into your garage or service 
station today. Have your brakes tested and if they need relin- 
ing, insist on Thermoid. 

Write for our free book, ‘‘'The Dangers of Faulty Brakes.” 
It’s a complete presentation of brakes and their importance. 
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THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, New Jersey 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Poston, Cleveland, Seattle, London, Paris, Turin 


Thermord Brake Lining 


Hydraulic Compressed 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 










































(Continued from Page 21 


Clear and confident came the sentry’s assur- 
ance. It was repeated by a farther sentry: 

“Post Number Two, nine o’clock and 
a-all’s well.” 

And then faint as an echo: “Post Num- 
ber Three, nine o’clock and a-all’s well.” 

The hawk laughed aloud with more than 
his habitual harshness. The laugh was 
curiously similar to Jimmy’s laugh four days 
before in the temple of Gautama Buddha 
when he had found himself alone. 

“Nine o’clock and all’s well, eh?” said 
the hawk. It seemed incredible that only 
an hour had passed since — He turned 
to the mirror to see if it was evident that 
in a single hour he had become an old, old 
man. His eye fell on the photograph in the 
gold frame. This he clutched in a sort of 
spasm that turned his reflected face in the 
mirror to a brick red. 

The glass of the photograph was shat- 
tered against the corner of the mantel. 
Next the back of the frame was ripped 
off and the frame and back hurled into the 
fireplace. The photograph followed in many 
pieces, torn and retorn. And now—even 
the photograph being gone—the hawk, 
like Jimmy four days before, was alone. 

Sut there was a difference. Jimmy had 
felt absolutely helpless. The hawk was by 
no means helpless. The destruction of the 
picture was asymbol. The greater destruc- 
tion which it typified came next. Just how 
to accomplish it must be thought out. 
There were many ways. It was a question 
of choosing the best—the most complete 
He took to pacing the floor. Once more his 
eyes were lighted by a cold, remorseless 
flame. The veins on his temples were con- 
gested, and the arteries in his neck. The 
high collar of his fatigue tunic began to 
choke him. He went to his room and re- 
moved the tunic, substituting a smoking 
jacket that left his throat free. 

teturning to the living room he resumed 
his pacing in greater physical comfort at 
any rate 

At last he halted by the desk and stared 
down at it, his brows in rigid welts, the 
muscles of his lean gray jaws working con- 
vulsively. 

“*T think that’s it,” he decided under his 
breath. He reached for a sheet of paper 
and dipped a pen in ink. The pen was 
traveling across the paper before he had 
more than settled in his chair. 

Presently, without troubling to ring, he 
shouted for the orderly: 

‘Tim! Oh, Tim!” 

“Yis, sorr,”’ said Tim, appearing a mo- 
ment later. 

The pen was still traveling across the 
paper. 

“T want an arrest made. I want you 
to make it. Take two men and arrest Lieu- 
tenant James Lee, detailed to the Legation 
Guard from L Company, Seventeenth In- 
fantry. Do you know him?” 

‘“‘The young officer that was here already 
to-night?” 

‘“That’s the one.” 

“Shure I know him.” 

The hawk ceased writing and reached 
for a blotter. 

“The charge is desertion. Here is the 
order,” 

The sergeant gave the colonel a puzzled 
look as he took the order. 

‘*Has he desarted, sorr?”’ 

‘He has.” 

‘‘He’s quick like gunpowder,”’ Tim de- 
cided, staring at the order. He looked up 
inquiringly. ‘‘He was here not twinty 
minutes ago, sorr.’”’ 

“Lieutenant Lee has deserted with a 
woman,” said the hawk. ‘‘They will leave 
Peking for Tientsin sometime to-night. 
They will go through the Chin Mien gates 
of course. Get horses at once and ride to 
the gates. I think you'll be there before the 
cart goes through. If you are keep your 
men and yourself out of sight and follow 
the cart to Tientsin. Keep well to the rear 
of it—four or five miles—all the way down. 
Close up to it when you are near Tientsin 
and arrest him just as he arrives at the 
walls.” 

The blue eyes of the sergeant gleamed 
with perfect understanding. It would have 
been a simple matter to see that the young 
officer did not leave Peking. But his hide 
was wanted, evidently. That was why the 
calf was to be given rope. The fact must 
be kept quiet and so a noncom was to make 
the arrest instead of a commissioned officer. 

*Yis, sorr,”’ he said aloud. 


“And, Tim—be very careful. Neither 
he nor the woman with him must see you 
or suspect that you are following them 
until you make the arrest.” 

“Shure I know, sorr. What’ll I do wid 
the woman?” 

“Nothing except identify her. You 
know her. That’s why I want you to make 
the arrest.” 

**I know her, sorr?”’ The sergeant’s eye- 
lids narrowed suddenly as the plot began 
to thie ‘ken. ‘Who might she be? ee 

“She might be anybody,” said the hawk. 
“She is—my wife.” 

“Holy Mary!”’ The sergeant’s weather- 
stained, tanned-leather countenance be- 
came a wine color. “ You don’t mane si 

‘I mean the dirty little waif that I lifted 
out of the slime and guarded and cared for 
and married—last Thursday.” 

“Not Miss Betty?” 

‘That’s what you called her. 

“That’s been grown up and goin’ to 
school and all, under our eyes?” 
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“Yes,” said the hawk, as pale as the | 


“She went 
I'll tell you what she learned: 
She learned to treat the man who sent her 
there like a leper because he wasn’t as 
young as he had been. She learned to skip 
out with the first young beast she came 
across, when I caught him making love to 
her.”’ 

The red had left the sergeants face. His 
eyes again narrowed, 

“Tt ain’t thrue.”’ 

The hawk rose, astounded, menacing, to 
his feet. 

**What’s that?” 

But the sergeant faced him across the 
desk. ‘‘ You may think it’s thrue, sorr, but 
there’s some mistake. If she’s wint, as you 
say, tis for no harm, "Twill be out ay the 
innicence av her—her bein’ kep’ wid niver 
a look at a lad. 

“Til bet these shtripes I wastwinty yea! 
gettin’ I'll bet me life on it.” 

The hawk relaxed. ‘‘ You'd lose both 
You have your orders. Carry them out.” 

“Can I say wan word, sorr?” 

** Make it short.” 

The sergeant tapped the order for arrest 
with a blunt forefinger. 

**Ye've got a charge of desartion here 
’Tis plain why you let the officer go clear 
to Tientsin. He seems a foine, upstandin’ 
boy, but he’s nothin’ to me—the coort 
martial can decide about him. But if | 
arrist hi im at Tientsin and"’—the sergeant 
gulped—‘‘well, you know who happens to 
be wid him—it’!l be the rooination of her, 
sorr, th’ everlastin’ rooination.” 

The hawk noticeably brightened. 
“Quite right, Tim,” he said briskly) 
‘‘Back to the gutter she goes, where she 

belongs r 

*‘An’ ye mane that, sorr?’”’ Tim in- 
quired. 

He got a look for a reply. It was enough. 

“Well, then, what about yerself, sorr? 
Think of your reputation. Your name wil 
be in the mouths of all, from the ranks to 
the Sicretary of War.” 


stammering sergeant was red. 
to school. 


The hawk smiled, or rather his lips | 


stretched sufficiently to show two rows of 
surprisingly good white teeth. 

“My reputation,” he repeated softly. 
He leaned over the desk, his smile gone, the 
veins at his temples standing out like cords. 
‘Tim, I'd give my life-—-what she’s left of 
it-—to see her in hell.” 

The sergeant was beyond his depths. He 
knew that now, and acknowledged it. 

“I’m nothin’ but a nonecom. I ain’t got 
the gift of words. Won't ye git an officer 
frind to advise ye? Give me his name and 
I'll have him here in a whisk. Colonel 
Blair now * 

‘Sergeant !”’ 

“Yis, sorr.”’ 

“You have your orders for the arrest of 
Lieutenant Lee at Tientsin, and the iden- 
tification of whoever may be with him. 
Carry them out.” 

“But, sorr 

“One more word and your stripes come 
off!” 

The old marine jammed on his hat, stif- 
fened to attention, and saluted. For a few 
moments he had been Timothy Regan, the 
man; he-was now Sergeant Regan, who 
clearly understood his orders and would 
carry them out though the heavens fell 
He wheeled and made for the door. A tall 
figure appeared noiselessly in the doorway 
directly ‘In his path. It was one of the 
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| servants, a Chink, on whom a little of the 
| bitterness within him could be vented. 

“Out of me way, hathen!”’ 

He glared into the servant’s eyes for an 
instant, his face thrust forward into an 

| impassive yellow countenance. He saw the 
flicker of a hand. The eyes of the servant 

| became dark wells that merged and wid- 
ened. 

In a flash they were a huge black cavern 
into which Tim Regan plunged headlong, 

| down—down into darkness. 

In the darkness a voice spoke, a quiet 
and soothing voice, like soft bells chiming: 

| “Remain here, soldier; you know not 
| where to go.’ 

Another voice, a loud harsh voice: ‘“‘Ty 
Ming, have you gone crazy?” And then, 

| “Tim! What the hell’s the matter with 

| you? Knock him down, sergeant!” 

| “Tim!” Why, ne was Tim. “Knock 

| him jal sergeant!’’ That was a com- 

| mand. Commands must be obeyed. He 
drew back his fist. 

The soft voice spoke again: 

“Your arm, soldier.” 

He realized suddenly that something 

| had happened to his arm. The fall down 

the dark hole must have done it. It did 

not pain him, but when he seized it with 

his left hand he found it numb and useless. 

In his surprise he exclaimed aloud. 

“God help me. It’s broke.” He must get 
to the infirmary with his broken arm at 
once, he thought, and took a step to do so, 
but the soft voice spoke: 

“Soon it will mend; 
rest.”’ 

He sank quite gently into a deeper and 
more silent darkness. 

The hawk stared at the motionless, 
glazed-eyed sergeant of marines, still clasp- 
ing his arm, then at the undisturbed face 
of the Number One boy. He spoke at last 
in a dry whisper: 

“What are you trying to do?” 

“T am trying to bring peace to this 
house,”’ said the Number One boy. 

The hawk was moving toward the door. 

“T’ll bring peace to you with a firing 
squad!” 

“One moment.”’ The voice was no longer 
bell-like. The hawk turned at its trumpet 
tone. It went on more softly, ‘Reflect! 
The rifles of your guard will bring me 

| peace. But you?” The voice deepened and 

| became a note of doom: “You will be left 
in darkness and in torment.” 

| ‘Torment,’ repeated the hawk softly. 

He stared at the strange Chinaman who 
had for some reason supplanted Ty Ming 
that evening. What was the reason? He 
had hypnotized Tim like a flash. An as- 
tonishing trick. And why had it been 
done? Why were his own heartstrings still 
vibrating at the words of an Oriental 
fakir? What the devil was it all about any- 
way? His curiosity was stronger than his 
anger for a moment. 

“No more tricks now. They don’t im- 
press me. You are not aservant. Who are 
you?” 

“T am the servant of the Lord Buddha. 
My name is Chang Foo Low.’ 

“The lama! Impossible! W hy, should 

| you be masquerading in my house?’ 

| “The maiden who was called your wife 
has served my master in his temple. You 
would destroy her earthly happiness. That 
is anerror. I have been sent to prevent it.” 

The hawk’s curiosity was consumed in a 
fresh fire of rage. 

“The damned temple business again, 
| eh! Well, great prophet, Master of Souls, 
| no Chinese fakir can creep into my home to 
pry and listen and tell me what to do.” He 
returned to tie desk and went on less 
sneeringly, ‘““My reports show that you 
tried to preserve order in Peking during the 
recent trouble. That is why I give you 
one minute to get out of here before I call 
the guard.” 

“Give me ten minutes, Excellency.” 

“What for—to watch you take rabbits 
out of a hat?” 

“Have you, then, all the wisdom of the 


stay here and 





" admitted the hawk, “‘but I have 
common sense.’ 

A smile played like a faint light across 
the face of Chang Foo Low. His voice 
| when he spoke was more than gentle: 

“You have been crushed and broken by 
the wheel of life, despite your common 
| sense. That order you have given to”’ 
his faint smile returned for an instant an as 
| his glance took in the motionless sergeant 
| of marines— “the soldier who waits, will 
| bind you tighter to the wheel.” Again 
| came the deeper note in the voice: “Let 
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me help you find the knot you must untie 
before you can be free.’ 

“T’ve got no time to listen to a lot of 
hocus-pocus.” 

“Ten minutes is all I ask—ten minutes 
taken from eternity.” 

“Eternity!” exploded the hawk. “No! 
Get out!” 

“T am a lone Chinese, surrounded by 
your soldiers. What have you to fear?”’ 

“Fear?” repeated the hawk. It was his 
turn to smile. ‘Do you think I am afraid 
of you? Do you think you can hypnotize 
me the way you did that fool standing 
there? Go ahead; start your show. Let’s 
see how far you'll get with it.” 

“First take back that order,” 
Chang calmly. 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“Tt can remain here on the desk. The 
soldier can wait outside. In ten minutes 
you can call him to enforce it if—you so 
desire.” 

The hawk thought this over for an in- 
stant. 

“Very well,” he decided. ‘“‘Are you 
going to palm it?’ 

The Chinaman did not reply. He turned 
to the helpless sergeant. There was a faint 
click of thumb against palm. 

“So ends your rest, soldier.” 

The old marine shook his grizzled head 
like a dog emerging from water. The light 
of understanding was scarcely in his eyes 
before he had started for the door. 

“Tim,” said the hawk. The marine 
halted, turned and saluted. ‘‘Let me have 
that order.” 

“You revoke it, sorr? 

The hawk crushed the hope. ‘I do not. 
Wait outside for exactly ten minutes. Then 
come in. Do you understand?” 

The sergeant returned the order, glanced 
at his watch, glanced at the inscrutable 
face of Chang. “Tin minutes; yis, sorr.” 
He saluted and withdrew. 

The hawk seated himself at the desk and 
laid the order upon it. He opened the 
drawer into which he had plunged his hand 
some little time before. On the present 
occasion the hand was not empty when it 
came from the drawer. 

“Here is the order,” he said. ‘‘Here 
is ——” He laid the revolver on the desk. 
“And nothing will happen to my arm. 
Now what?” He looked up into the grave 
unfathomable eyes of Chang Foo Low. 

“First—with your permission, Excel- 
lency—the lights.” A long yellow hand 
rose and waved once at the bronze lamp on 
the desk. In doing so it passed across the 
intent gaze of the hawk. 

The lamp flickered and went out. 

“‘A pretty trick,” said the hawk, his eyes 
strange sly set on the tranquil face of Chang. 

‘How’s it done?” 

Again the hand waved. The blaze of a 
standing lamp in a far corner sank to a 
faint blue flame and expired. 

There were no other lights in the room, 
but only a dimness followed, for the full 
moon was by now high in the heavens; 
its rays were streaming through the door- 
way from the garden, and through the bay 
window, to bathe the room in pale firm 
light. 

The source of that light, the hawk re- 
called with satisfaction, was not of this 
earth. It was in the unassailable heavens, 
thousands of miles away. He was shaken 
alittle. Of course the lamp business was a 
trick, but he was unable to account for it 
and he could not account for a sudden feel- 
ing that the air of the room was becoming 
heavy, that it was filling with a faint 
greenish-colored mist. His hand moved to 
his revolver and lifted it from the desk. At 
the feel of it he threw off his absurd un- 
easiness and laughed his harsh laugh. 

“TI have you covered, Chinaman. We 
still have—the moon.” 

“Ah, yes.”” The words were like a sigh. 
“The moon. 

The hawk did not press the trigger of his 
revolver. He simply congealed where he 
sat, for the moonlight was sucked from the 
room like smoke at the mouth of a strongly 
drawing chimney, leaving him in the most 
profound, the most impenetrable darkness 
he had ever known. 

He had enough. Tricks or no tricks, he 
had enough. He would have rushed 
blindly, madly from the room, but he 
found that the darkness was like an iron 
cast which had been poured about the 
mold of his body, binding every muscle 
to an absolute rigidity. His revolver! He 
could barely fee] it in his nerveless hand 
lying on the desk. There remained the 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
faithful Tim waiting in the hall. This 
devil had made a fool of him a moment be- 
fore but the sergeant could at least call the 
guard. With all the power of his lungs he 
called to the sergeant. The resuit was a 
faint gurgle. 

A calm voice spoke: 

“Quiet is preferable, Your Excellency.” 

The darkness seemed to press like a band 
about the hawk’s throat so that even the 
gurgle died. 

Again came the voice, like the middle 
notes of a flute: 

“Be undisturbed, Your Excellency. You 
still have your eyes and your ears. Use 
them well.” The voice dropped into the 
lower register of a flute and grew in volume. 
‘“‘Great Buddha above me—let the wisdom 
of thy spirit enter this unworthy body, that 
the curtain of the centuries may be lifted 
from the past.” 

In a stupendous silence the hawk grew 
conscious that the blackness about him 
was giving way to the faint green mist he 
had noticed before the moonlight had been 
withdrawn. It was thickening in the room 
like smoke, and like smoke was drifting 
steadily in the direction from which the 
voice had come. As it gathered at this 
point it condensed well above the floor into 
a more and more brilliant oval of pale green 
light. Within that circle of light a face ap- 
peared, It grew swiftly clearer until it 
became the face of Chang Foo Low, float- 
ing in the surrounding darkness, pallid, set, 
lifeless. The eyes in the face were closed 
as though in } sony but the lips began to 
move. From those lips came a voice, deep, 
sonorous, vibrating. It was as though a 
great eam had suddenly been given human 
speech. 

“IT am the spirit of Gautama Buddha 
servant of the one God who created 4ll 
things. Now I, knowing truth to be the 
essence of God, do speak in the English 
tongue, and proclaim: That in the year 
1394 after the beginning of the earth life 
of the prophet Christ, there lived in the 
village of Wickford, in the shire of Essex, 
upon the island of Britain, the scholar and 
philosopher Sir Gilbert Warren. Now I, 
Gautama Buddha, clothe again in the 
flesh of that day thesoul of Gilbert Warren.” 

As the great voice ceased and its rever- 
berations died away the green mist was 
again disturbed. It began to drift swiftly 
toward the wall of the room which the 
hawk was facing. Where the wall should 
have been the mist formed a billowing 
semitranslucent curtain. Behind this 
curtain the pallid green light intensified 
and spread. A figure appeared, growing 
clearer each instant as the light brightened. 
It was the figure of a man. He was 
seated on a wooden bench at a primi- 
tive oak table on which stood a lighted 
candle. He was reading from a parchment 
rolled on two round sticks. As he read he 
unwound the parchment from one stick 
and rewound it on the other. The man was 
dressed in a worn black velvet doublet and 
worn black hose. About his neck was a thin 
chain of gold which flamed dully in the 
light from the guttering candle. Presently 
he lifted his head from his reading and 
smiled dreamily, unseeingly, into the eyes 
of the hawk. 

It would be thirty years before the face 
of James Calthorpe Lee, lieutenant of in- 
fantry, U.S.A., in the year 1900, had such 
heavy lines at the nostrils, and the finer 
lines across the forehead and around the 
eyes; thirty years at least before his shin- 
ing blond hair had lost its luster and be- 
come so shot with streaks of gray, but the 
staring hawk recalled a crisp arresting 
voice as he ‘looked into that face. “Start 
thinking or you’re a dead man.” He felt 
his eyes bulge from their sockets. 

The great voice again rolled forth: 

“Such was the face of that body of long 
ago. Read upon it the gentleness of the 
soul within. He was filled with compassion 
for his fellow men. He was beloved by 
many.’ 

The figure faded and disappeared as the 
breath fades from a windowpane. The 
voice went on: 

“‘Of those who loved Gilbert Warren the 
greatest love was held by his young wife, 
the Lady Constance. Look, then, upon her 
face.” 

In the dim green panel another face 
appeared, a woman’s face, with softly 
beaming eyes, clear and joyous. The hawk 
had never seen that dark hair braided into 
two heavy ropes falling on each side of the 
face from below a net of silk and pearls. 
TH® figure, too, was fuller, more mature, 


under its long-sleeved, orange velvet robe, 


but in the eyes, after all, was the most | 


startling difference, so shining they were, 
so unwistful, so unafraid. The hawk’s stiff 
lips tried to form a name: 

“Betty!” 

“Beauty and joy are hers,” 
great voice. “Joy in her husband’s love; 
joy in the knowledge of the fruit of their 
union, for in that body of the past were 
two souls, the soul of Constance Warren 
and the soul of an unborn child.” 

The figure with its softly shining wom- 
an’s eyes: was gone. Another figure grew 
slowly in its place. 

“Among the disappointed wooers of 
that mother-to-be was the young and 
haughty Baron Hubert of Audley.” 


In the green lighted panel a steel basinet | 


presently gleamed. Below that a face 


looked out, a face of early manhood, but | 


already it was forbidding, cruel, with the 
fierce eyes of a bird of prey. Below the 
face was a close-fitting coat of chain mail. 
At the waist was a linked belt of iron and 


leather from which hung scabbard and | 


broadsw ord. 
“Fierce as a hawk,” the voice went on, 


“restless as a stag; hard as the armor upon | 
his breast. So speaks the countenance of a | 


man whose soul casts out meekness and 
charity and gives itself to error. As he 
looked five centuries ago, so looks his face 
to-day.’ 


The man in armor, with his weapon of 


the past, melted away. His living counter- 
part, bound in an armor of darkness, his 
modern weapon in his helpless hand, re- 
mained. 


‘Now I, Gautama Buddha, loving truth | 


as I do God, tear the veil from past events 
so that earthbound eyes can see. Look, 
then, into the manor house of Gilbert 
Warren as it stood under the moon uf 
heaven five hundred years ago.” 

The panel of light lengthened and wid- 
ened. A dim high-ceilinged room stole 


into being. It was a bedroom, a phantom | 
bedroom of the past. Within it the phan- | 


tom figure of the Lady Constance Warren, 


if that was her name, sat before a dressing | 


table on which were two tall lighted tapers. 


She was braiding a thick strand of her long | 
dark hair. Her lips moved in silent phan- 


tom song. 

Presently she finished with her hair, but 
not with her song, for as she tossed the 
braid over her shoulder and glanced into 
the mirror her lips still moved, smiling 
as they moved. The little song of the 
Lady Constance pleased her much. And 
the words of the small song now led her 
straight across the room to a small oaken 
chest, which she unlocked with a brass key. 
The chest contained a wonderful and secret 
treasure which no eyes but her own might 
look upon. Into the chest she gazed, hang- 
ing all breathless above it. Presently she 
dared to thrust her miser hand within, to 
touch, to fondle, yea even to bring into 
view a bit of the treasure. It was a shirt of 
closely knitted—ah, so closely knitted 
lamb’s wool, a ridiculous shirt that could 
be measured only in inches, a silly garment 
for a woman grown to hold against her 
breast and press her lips upon. These 
things that foolish phantom lady straight- 
way did. 

Presently, with the chest safe locked 
again, she knelt on a hassock before it and 
lifted her eyes to the wall above, where 
hung in agony a slender Christ with thorns 
upon His brow. 
of Lady Constance moved, though not in 
song. So, dropping her eyes now and then 
to the chest below the nail-pierced feet, she 
accomplished a divided adoration. 

Her prayer finished, she rose and went 
to a tall window and threw the lattice 
wide. Outside the window was a small 
baleony with a stone balustrade. Standing 
on the balcony she gazed for a moment at 
the moon, half hidden by flying silver 
clouds. Returning to the room she threw 


back the covers on the high canopy bed | 


and turned to the two candles on the 
dresser. She had raised a snuffer to the 
first of these when she paused, listening. 


The snuffer fell to the top of the dresser | 


and then to the floor, as the hand that held 


it went to her throat. For an instant she | 
stood immovable, her eyes widening, the | 


ivory of her face gone pale. So might a 
woman stand who hears blows, curses, 
screams, and the grating clash of sword 
in the dead of night. 


She was speeding toward a door when 


it flew open and the lord of the house ap- 
peared. His look was dazed, his face be- 
wildered; he still clutched the parchment 
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se lt On Your Woes! Roof First ! 


Your old badly worn roof need not be pulled off. It fur- 
nishes an ideal base for Stormtight, which will make it as 
good as new—leakproof for many years. 
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Every new roof of tin, paper, composition or canvas needs the national 
roof protector Stormtight to keep it leakproof. 
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Stops Leaks BEFORE They Start 


Don't wait for trouble. Don't depend on the thin film of roof paint 
which soon cracks and so is too expensive Protect your roof with a 
thick, impervious, durable onepiece covering of Stormtight without 
seams or nail holes where the leaks usually start. Its price is moderate 
its use always saves money 


For residences, outhouses, garages, factories, etc 


The PointsWhere You can brush it on, or your dealer will apply it 
Most Roofs Leak 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
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Chicago St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
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Consult the plumber 
MORE in regard to 


sanitation and youll 


need the doctor LESS 


This message in the interest of 
the plumbing contractor is 
published by a firm that has de 
voted the energies of three gen- 
erations to the development of 
sanitary fixtures for the home - 


s {NIMADDOCK} 








THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS CO. TRENTON.N.J., U.S.A. 
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about Shawknit Hosiery 
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_ most exacting tastes and 
‘ requirements. 
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he had been reading. Then the parchment, 
like the candle ie, fell to the floor, the 
arm of the phantom lord went about his 
phantom lady, for another door bulged, 
split and burst open, and there poured into 
the room, silent as shadows, a phantom 
crowd of men-at-arms. In their midst was 
a knight in a coat of chain mail with a 
basinet on his head. 

For a moment he stood among his men- 
at-arms, his gleaming eyes fastened on the 
lady, a grim smile on his thin lips. At last 
he spoke. At his words the face of the lady 
went paler still, and the arm of her lord 
tightened for an instant about her waist 
before he tore a dagger from its sheath and 
swung her behind him. 

The phantom in mail slowly drew his 
sword. He smiled again at the phantom 
in worn black velvet who held a pitiful 
dagger in his hand. The dagger met the 
links of mail once and only once before the 
sword flashed up and down. 

The Lady Constance looked at the body 
of her lord lying at her feet, then fell on her 
knees beside it. A white hand flashed out 
to the dagger on the floor, the dagger rose 
swiftly and as swiftly plunged toward the 
ivory column of her throat. 

The phantom, with the bloody sword, 
sprang forward like a panther. The de- 
flected point of the dagger tore a thin red 
gash down the side of her slender neck. He 
forced the dagger from her hand and lifted 
her to her feet, then crushed her, bleeding, 
in his arms and bore her from the room. 
The men-at-arms followed through the 
broken, splintered door. 

And now in that phantom room was a 
prone figure in worn dark velvet, stained 
with red. It lay moveless, huddled before a 
well-locked chest. No mortal eyes would 
ever gaze again within that chest; no hands 
would touch the treasure it contained, for 
through the broken door a cloud of smoke 
began to roll—smoke and the glare of 
flames. 

The pale green panel died away. The 
pressing darkness held. The great voice, 
silent for a time, boomed forth again. 

‘So perished the body of Gilbert Warren 
at the hands of the murderer and ravisher, 
Hubert of Audley. So was destroyed the 
honor of his wife, and later, her life, and 
the life within her life. Now I, Gautama 
Buddha, servant of the one God who 
created all things, the laws of the flesh and 
the laws of the spirit, do proclaim: That 
the laws of the spirit were enforced 
upon the soul of Hubert of Audley, who 
committed grave error. This was and is 
the law: The soul of Hubert of Audley has 
been, and will remain, bound to the wheel 
of life, until through sacrifice it atones. 
The souls of the victims of his error shall 
be spared the journey through the seven 
spheres; being so spared they shall serve 
for that time on the earth plane, that the 
sacrifice may be made and their destinies 
fulfilled. Now I, Gautama Buddha, being 
of the spirit, do proclaim: That the laws 
of the spirit will be enforced against the 
soul of Hubert of Audley for a hundred 
hundred centuries if the sacrifice be not 
made. I have spoken.” 

The lips in the deathlike mask of Chang 
Foo Low ceased to move. The green oval 
in which it was suspended dimmed slowly 
into darkness, 

‘here was a faint click. 

The hawk was staring across a lamplit 
desk into a calm, untroubled face. His 
hand, resting on the desk, held a heavy 
service revolver. Close beside the hand 
was an order for the arrest of Lieutenant 
James Lee. The order glimmered white 
in the lamplight. So did the hand holding 
the revolver, but the face of the hawk was 
whiter than either of these. 

“Hypnotism, Your Excellency,” sug- 
gested Chang Foo Low. 


June 53,1922 


““Yes,”’ said the hawk: He lifted his 
hand from the desk, dropped the revolver 
into his pocket, and slowly rose. “‘Hyp- 
notism, of course.’’ He picked up the order 
from the desk and tore it carefully into 
pieces. 

“Why do you do that, Excellency?” 

The hawk stared at the bits of paper on 
the desk for an instant. At last he looked 
up. 

“Because I remembered,”’ he said in a 
whisper. ‘Chinaman, Chinaman, it all 
came back.” 

“Ah,” said Chang Foo Low softly. 

“‘T must find them,”’ muttered the hawk. 

“You need not seek them, Excellency; 
they will soon be here.” 

“You are sure?” asked the hawk. 

**T am sure,” said Chang. 

“Tin minutes are up, sorr.”’ 

It was Tim. The hawk had forgotten 
Tim. Ten minutes! Ten years—ten cen- 
turies seemed to have passed. He turned 
and walked to the door leading to his sleep- 
ing quarters, and paused. 

“‘Sergeant?”’ 

**'¥is, sorr.’’ 

“You are too late.” ‘ 

The hawk turned to the door. It opened 
and closed. 

The troubled sergeant drew out his 
watch and examined it. 

“Tt’s on the dot, I am.” He whirled at 
the sound of a voice coming from the gar- 
den. 

“Wait out here, please.”’ 

“Miss Betty!’’ It was a cry. 

“Yes, Tim,’ she said as she entered, but 
walked slowly past him, her eyes fixed on 
the face of the Number One boy. 

The Number One boy snapped his fingers 
with a faint click. 

Her face lost its strained expression. 

“Now I know what brought me back,” 
she said. “‘I felt you calling, father. Why 
did you send for me? Why are you here?” 

He did not reply. She had opéned her 
lips to question him again when a crashing 
report closed them and turned her face to 
marble. 

As Tim sprang toward one door Jimmy, 
gun in hand, came in another—the one 
through which the moonlight was stream- 
ing. He saw first a tall old Chinaman, and 
then the girl of his dreams, white, fright- 
ened, but unharmed. 

“T thought it was you,” he said. ‘‘Who 
fired?” 

She only looked at him, wordless. It 
was the old Chinaman who spoke. 

“Put up your weapon, young soldier. 
Your black hour is past.” 

Jimmy obeyed mechanically as Tim ap- 
peared, walking on tiptoes, and looking 
back over his shoulder. It was as though 
someone sleeping in the room from which he 
came must not be disturbed. 

““Miss Betty! Miss Betty!” 

‘Oh, what is it, Tim?” 

The old sergeant saw the commissioned 
officer, came to attention, and attempted 
a salute. 

“Sorr, I have to report- that Colonel 
Bradley is dead.” 

“Dead?” repeated Jimmy. ‘‘ Dead?” 

“By his own hand. Yis, sorr.”’ 

The girl of Jimmy's dreams swayed 
slightly and crumpled into a chair, but 
Jimmy did not move toward her. For the 
moment he was aware of just one person 
in that room—that room which typified 
ancient inscrutable China, rejecting, over- 
whelming the things of a newer, more un- 
certain civilization. As he stared into the 
abiding tranquillity of the face of Chang 
Foo Low the somber eyes were slowly 
lifted. The lips moved in all but silent 
speech. 

*‘Just is the wheel.” 


(THE END 
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Illustration can only partly convey the immensity of 
Standard plants. They cover hundreds of acres heir 
unexcelled equipment gives Standard a 1e advantage 

l ed by Standard owners. 


an advantage exclusively enjoye 





























The Car with Airplane Lubrication 
OVER 500 MILES PER QUART OF OIL 


IRPLANE lubrication—an exclusive Standard feature—marks 
one of the greatest forward strides in motor car engineering. 
Economy of oil, yes—but more important are years of life added 
to the motor— its guarantee of velvet smoothness—its assurance 
of increased power, greater gasoline economy, clean, cool oil, and 
the consequent avoidance of carbon. 


Ride in the new Standard Eight. Drive six or sixty miles an 
sour, or faster 1f you wish. Note the absence of a “point of vibra 
tion.” Pistons, rods, shafts, fly wheel and all reciprocating parts are 
scientifically balanced. 


Visit any Standard sales room. Your instant impression is a motor 
car marvelously designed and beautifully finished. But of even greater 
consequence is that which is back of the car—the resources of its 
makers, their ability to build well and to merchandise successfully. 

The immense Standard plants, with almost limitless resources and 
unbounded manufacturing facilities, afford the quality-car purchaser 
a guarantee and a safeguard for his investment. All vital units 
motor, transmission, axles, frame, springs, bodies, etc.—are manufac 
tured, from the ore to the finished product, in Standard plants 








This economic advantage is directly reflected in the selling price 
of the Standard Eight. 
Open models, with equipment, twenty-one hundred and fifty to 
twenty-five hundred dollars. Closed models, twenty-seven hundred 
and fifty to thirty-three hundred and fifty dollars. All prices F.O. 3. 
factory, war tax not included. 
THE STANDARD MOTOR CAR CO., PITTSBURGH, PA 


We invite correspondence with responsible distributors and dealers 
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T is as natural for Mother to place her 

shimmering, white bathroom next in 
importance to her living room as for 
lather to place it next in importance to 
his cellar and the new furnace. 


The bathroom of a home is the silent, 
intimate mirror of that home’s family 
life—its ideals and self respect. 


The pride, the pleasure, which comes 
in showing a guest 
built-in 
“Viceroy ” tub and shower, row of crispy, 
folded linen, pedestal lavatory and the 


long ago, or stranger the 


mirrored cabinet. 


It is as much as to say, “This is our 
own, our true idea of pleasant living 
enjoy it with us.”’ 


If yours is a home with but one bath 
instead of one for each bed 
chamber 


room 


And if this bathroom is semi-modern; 
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BASANT LIVING 


that is, with old-time tub, marble-top 
wash-basin, and whistling plumbing 


Now is the time to enjoy the happi- 
ness and convenient comfort of a modern 
bathroom 


For the cost is less than you realize 


And the space needed, as little as five 
by six feet, is practically taking an ordi 
nary sized closet and building it over, at 
asmall expense. That is all there is to it. 


There is a Kohler plumber a short ways 
from you; in fact, at the other end of the 
telephone. He will be glad to study out 
an estimate of the small cost required to 
install a Kohler bathroom in your home. 


Why not talk with him today? You 
will find him a splendid source of infor 
mation on all matters which have to do 
with sanitation in the home. Possibly 
he has some suggestions which may 


bring an improvement in the kitchen. 


eet or KORLEK 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, 
BRAN C 








Kohler, Wisconsin 
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THEIR METHODS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Now the truth that this all leads to is 
that the average speculator does not want 
facts about investments. What he does 
want is a short cut; he wants to be saved 
the trouble of investigation. A tip, or 
what is so often called inside information, 
is really nothing but a lazy man’s excuse 
for making a bad investment. 

Vhat is at the bottom of this whole evil 
is the fact that action is much easier than 
thought. It is very much easier for a man 
to follow what someone else tells him to do 
than to use his own head. The writer asked 
an officer of one of the most powerful 
financial institutions in Wall Street why 
people follow tips. We were sitting alone 
in a small room, and upon entering it the 
writer had laid his hat upon a table close 
to where we took our seats. The financier 
spoke suddenly and-sharply as he pointed 
to the table: 

Hand me your hat.” 

I turned quickly to look at the hat and 
involuntarily reached out to hand it to him. 

“That is why people follow tips. They 
do as they are told. They are waiting for 
others to tell them what to do. They want 
to be told to do something. They act on 
impulse and blindly follow the herd. The 
more positive the tip the more likely they 
are to follow it. At least half the men who 
come into this room would hand me their 
hat, before they realized what they were 
doing, if I spoke to them positively and 
confidently enough.”’ 

Speculaters seek to substitute guesses, 
gossip, rumors, mysteries, tips, inside and 
confidential information, "services, leader- 
ship, authority—anything and everything— 
for their own judgment in the making of 
commitments. It cannot be done. 

“IT don’t mind people bringing me tips,’ 
said a member of a banking institution at 
the very core of the money power. “Buta 
tip should be only the beginning of investi- 
gation. It should be a hint to look up the 
subject. The average speculator doesn’t 
look up anything. He doesn’t care if the 
stock has value or intrinsic merit. All he 
wants to know is whether it is going up. 
Cold facts bore him. He won't take the 
trouble to save himself the loss of his own 
money. If only something could be done 
to stop this irresistible impulsive action of 
the public. But when people really get in 
the market, when their imaginations have 
been touched, there is no stopping them.” 


You Never Can Tell 


‘The officials of a company with which 
we have done busine ss for years,’ said an- 
other banker, ‘“‘came to us recently and 
told us they were doing so well and be- 
coming so stable that they thought it 
would be wise to put their stock on the 

Curb and then later on the Stock Exchange. 
They asked several of us if we would like a 
block of five hundred shares at 10, and we 
took it. They then put it on the Curb 
around 20 and later it went on the Stock 
Exchange at nearly 30, where it is now 
selling, and we believe is worth the price. 
There was a really good tip, and I hase 
had only four or five like it in my life. 

“But the curious part was that the tip 
was all around to buy that stock before the 
movement began. Lots of people asked me 
what I thought of it and I replied that it 
seemed to be all right, and of course it 
really was. But think of the thousands of 
times when I and other bankers have said 
that a thing was all right just because 
someone else had made the same remark 
to us, and when we really didn’t know any- 
thing about it.” 

“That's just the trouble,” I remarked. 
“‘One can never tell; in most cases a tip 
is not based on good information, but once 
in a while it is.”’ 

“But it is the business of the investor or 
speculator to tell,” was the quick reply. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the majority of speculators lose in the long 
run, and that the speculative public is con- 
stantly changing. This is certainly not to 
be wondered at, because the great majority 
engage in fairly extensive operations in 
stocks upon the merest irresponsible rumor, 
although they would not spend so much 
money in their own business without the 
most painful and extensive inquiry. The 
ablest professional stock operators, men 





who make a real business of it and who 
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WALL STREET TIPSTERS AND 


make their living that way instead of losing | 


in speculation what they have made in 


business, usually profess a scorn for any- | 


one’s opinion and a passionate desire for 
facts. 

Now it must be admitted that there are 
times when all tips make good, even in 
their crudest and most extravagant form. 
This gives the advisers, students, analysts 
and all the rest of the purveyors of market 
information a tremendous reputation. But 
the public does not seem to recognize that 


at such times it could make money in the | 


market just as well without as with any 
information. 


Tips abound in a big bull | 


market and sinister rumors are almost as | 
frequent when the whole trend is down- | 


wards. But in point of fact, information 
of any sort is superfluous and unnecessary 
at such a time. The speculator merely 
rides with the tide, but does not seem to 
know it. 


A Curious Explanation 


Ignorance and foolhardiness are no 
handicap when currents are flowing fast. 
Indeed they are a great asset. A newspaper 
reporter once took a 
when the market was boiling. ‘I want to 
tell you, however,” said the journalist, 
‘that that piece of information came from 
the biggest fool I know.”’ 

“That's just the kind I want,” 
reply. 

At the beginning of a bull market a 
member of a banking firm, who had pre- 
viously been the manager of several indus- 
trial corporations, laid the plans for an 
important merger of automobile companies 
which was consummated in due time. One 
day he received a call from a cheap faking 
sort of tipster, who said he was able to give 
the banker the real reason for the advance 
in the stock of an automobile company in 
which the banker was a director. This com- 
pany was to go into the merger, but the 
tipster did not know that any merger was 
even contemplated. 

“It is this way,”’ said the tipster: ‘“‘A 
very rich man bought one of your cars and 
found it unsatisfactory. He was so 
annoyed that he sold the stock short until 
the company, finding out about it, gave 
him a new car. This pleased him so that 
he began buying the stoc Ik, 3 and that is the 
reason why it is going up.” 

Yet if the tipster’s customers had bought 
the stock when it was rising they might 
have made as much on the basis of this 
absurd rigmarole as the banker or his 
friends in possession of the facts would 
have made. 

‘I have had really good inside informa- 
tion only half a dozen times in my life,” 
said this banker, ‘‘and then my interpreta- 
tion and action upon it were about 95 per 
cent wrong, so where does the difference 
come in, anyhow?” 

Wall Street does not lack altogether a 
sense of humor, and knows how to make 
fun of itself at times. There has never been 
a bull market that did not produce a crop of 
stories concerning the ludicrous ignorance 
of speculators, and in many cases of their 
brokers. When all stocks were going up 
several years ago a favorite type of such 
stories had to do with the speculator who 
bought Allis-Chalmers because he liked the 
Chalmers car, unaware, of course, that the 
Allis-Chalmers Company makes heavy en- 
gines, mining and other machinery, and 
not automobiles at all. But Allis-Chalmers 
also went up, so it made no difference. 

More recently a man who had been in 
Wall Street for more than fifteen years ex- 
pressed the opinion that in view of the radio 
developments all the low-priced electrical 
stocks were a good buy, and named among 
others the Habirshaw Electric, then selling 
at slightly more than two dollars a share. 
3ut this company manufactures cables and 
wire and has no connection with radio. 
On another recent occasion all the oil stocks 
began to move up, among them one by the 
name of Barnsdall. Two brokers were heard 


was the 


tip to a great financier | 


discussing the question of whether this 


was a movie or a chain-store company. 


When stocks are rising or falling the | 


speculator does not have to know anything; 
all he needs is a commitment on the right 
side. But his ignorance and rashness almost 
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pe orcester, Mass 
Craton & Knight Mfg Co 
operate their machine book- 
keeping with Baker Vawter 
equipment and supplies 








OU remember the 
leak that broke 
down the dike? Our 
job is to find office 
jes and plug them. 
We've done it for 
many large concerns. 


Baker-VAWTER COMPANY 


Service offices in 52 Cities - General offices Benton Harbor, Mich 
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What Ev ery Boy Should Know 


It is part of the American tradition 
that eve ry boy should know how to 
handle a gun and shoot straight. It 


nportant part of his training 


that will make him alert and self- 
reliar 
Millions of American men got their 


first lessons in marksmanship with 
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the harmless Daisy Air Rifle—safe, 
because it shoots with compressed air 
instead of powder. For over thirty 
years it has furnished fun and educa- 
tion for American boys. 

Different Daisy models range in price 
from $1.00 to $5.00. Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer. 
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satisfaction. Our “Nightie 
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‘arlsbad sleeping garments. These 


Great! 
you'll say, as a 
Brighton-Carlsbad 
envelops you in its 
restful folds. 


The man standing is wear- 
ing the pajunion 
or pajama in 
one piece like 
union suit, T Bes 
sands of men say 
there’s nothing 
like it for sleeping 
satisfaction, 


Solid Comfort 
No climbing 


coat or cutting 
drawstring about 
your waist if you 
wear the pajun- 
ion, Sensible idea! 

And at the 
ankle a button 
and tab hold the 
trouser leg down. 


H. B. Glover 
Company 
Dept.7 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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always keep him at it too long. He con- 
tinues to act on blindfold rumors or on the 
even more effective tips in the form of con- 
tinued upward spurts. Then the tide begins 
to recede without his knowing it, and he is 
left high and dry. 

It is only in the rarest instances that 
operators are able to pick or note the 

pam in the main stream or tide. This is 
po another way of saying that the ma- 
jority of stock speculators are bullish at the 
top and bearish at the bottom. To be other- 
wise is almost humanly impossible for most 
persons, and that is why nearly everyone 
loses. 

A common saying is that in the long run 
values and prices come together. But 
patience and pocketbooks are short-lived. 
People often buy the right thing at the 
wrong time and get tired of lugging it 
along. Brokers have a saying that early 
information will break anybody. This may 
seem puzzling at first glance, but is ex- 
plained by a financier who is a director in 
several important corporations in this way: 

“There is such a thing as having one’s 
information too early. We know here 
months ahead regarding the dividend 
action of certain railroads. We make our 
commitments in the market accordingly, 
and then there is no action. The market 
lags and we often sell out at aloss. Lama 
director in the Railroad and know 
what dividend will be declared next month, 
but I may make more money by waiting 
until after it is announced than if I buy 
it now. No one really knows when to 
buy.” 

A broker said that he had bought the 
stock of a chemical company months ago 
on advance information of a new process, 
and after holding it for many weeks sold it 
in disgust, the upward movement begin- 
ning the day after he sold. The most active 
speculator of the day was quoted not long 
ago as saying: 

‘First find the line of least resistance. 
Don’t buck the current. Make your play 
and then sit down and wait. It is a case of 
patience, patience and then more patience.” 


Twisted Information 


Real inside information may become 
garbled at times as it is passed from mouth 
to mouth. On a very stormy Christmas 
night or perhaps it was Sunday night fol- 
lowing a Christmas that fell on Saturday, 
more than ten years ago, the writer, who 
was then financial editor of a New York 
City newspaper, was called out of bed to 
the telephone just after twelve. He still 
remembers the snow coming in through 
the window and falling on his bare feet as 
he stood at the instrument. A voice from 
a distance informed him that the Rock 
Island company had bought the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad and would declare a 10 per 
cent dividend on its own stock from the 
rich assets of the Lehigh Valley. The 
writer went back to bed disgusted with this 
apparently open attempt to rig the market. 

The next morning at the opening of the 
market Rock Isiand stock shot up from 
505¢ to 81 in less than five minutes, falling 
back to 50 in almost as short a time. The 
authorities of the Stock Exchange upon 
investigation suspended the broker who 
had executed the orders, but was, of course, 
unable to reach the wealthy principal who 
had put them in. 

Rock Island stock never paid a 10 per 
cent dividend, and, indeed, the company 
before long went into receivership. 

But the same plunging capitalist who 
was supposed to be responsible for the 
strange gyrations in Rock Island had been 
buying, so it was learned only a few days 
later, into Lehigh Valley also, and a year 


| or two later the Lehigh Valley did actually 


increase its dividend to 10 per cent. There 


| certainly was inside information in that 
particular tip, but anyone who had fol- 


lowed it literally would have lost his shirt. 
Indeed, a fundamental difficulty with the 


| following of tips or market information of 


any sort is that so much of it is put out 
originally for purposes of deception by 
interested persons. Macaulay in his fa- 
mous account of the first great speculative 
craze said that ‘‘monstrous fables were 
circulated for the purpose of raising or de- 
pressing the price of shares.”’ The state- 
ment is just as true to-day. No investor or 
speculator should take anyone else’s ad- 
vice, no matter what position the person 
holds, unless it appeals to his own judgment 
and intelligence. 

Part of the great mass of information 
and misinformation concerning stocks 
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arises in a perfectly innocent and simple 
way. Anyone who buys or is contemplat- 
ing buying a stock thinks for the time being 
at least that he has shown good judgment, 

and wanting to impress other people with 
his wisdom imparts the information to 
them. But there is much that cannot be 
explained in quite so harmless a manner. 

‘“‘When I first came down here I used te 
think all this talk about the ‘interests’ 
making and unmaking the market and 
dishing the common people was all bunk,” 
said a man associated with capitalistic in- 
terests of the first magnitude. ‘Now, of 
course, some of it is bunk. Conditions have 
to be right and major currents cannot be 
bucked with safety. But you have to be 
very close to this game to realize how much 
manipulation is going on whenever condi- 
tions favor. Even people very high up in 
the financial worid cannot discover after 
the most careful inquiry who is behind 
various stock movements and operations. 
I recently asked a Wall Street bank presi- 
dent whom I know intimately to get the 
facts for me, but he could get no fur- 
ther than I.” 


Uncertainties of Oil 


‘‘Now take what we will call by way of 
illustration the Texas-Mountain Oil Com- 
pany. There are some big people in it and 
they certainly struck it rich. They are 
paying off their bonds rapidly and are 
earning several million dollars a month. 
But geologists say they have only from one 
to three months to go, and the oil will then 
be exhausted. Yet they are planning to 
declare a big dividend, having engaged the 
famous manipulator, James R. Sharp, to 
run the pool, and perhaps they will apply 
for listing on the Stock Exchange. Already 
a big following for this stock has been 
worked up and, of course, the insiders are 
distributing it rapidly. It is as sure to go 
down to five dollars a share from the 
present price as anything can be. Yet the 
pool is so powerful that no one dares sell 
the stock short, for the pool can run it up 
to almost any figure—70, 80 or 100—before 
the inevitable crash comes. 

‘Then there is the Blank Oil Company. 
I think Blank himself, who made money in 
his own cattle business, was all right until 
he discovered a little oil under his land 
and got in touch with Wall Street. I 
looked it up and found what a short-lived 
field that is, and then I discovered they had 
put out nearly a million shares of stock, 
which they expected to run up to 50. While 
the movement was on, tips were flying 
thick and fast that the price was going up. 
I was getting ready to sell short and knew 
for a dead certainty that it was a good short 
sale, when the exhaustion of the wells beat 
me to it, and the stock has now fallen to a 
few dollars a share, where it belongs. 

“You know the old Wail Street story of 
Daniel Drew, who was engaged to dis- 
tribute a block of stock. He told the rector 
of his church that it was a good purchase 
but that the information was confidential 
and must not be passed on. Whereupon, of 
course, the rector told everybody in the 
congregation, and Drew had no difficulty in 
unloading. 

“‘When the rector complained Drew said 
he was sorry but it had been a mistake in 
judgment and the stock was not worth what 
he thought it was.” 

There is no substantial exaggeration in 
this old story of Daniel Drew. I doubt if 
modern market riggers use clergymen to 
distribute their wares; but that stocks are 
boosted by the aid of rumors and manipu- 
lated by pools in order to get rid of them in 
any bull market or the least semblance of 
one, admits of not the slightest denial. 
Rich capitalists, just like the ordinary 
bucket-shop suckers, get stung when busi- 
ness conditions change and depression 
quickly follows prosperity. The only dif- 
ference is that some of the rich men can 
wait and afford to hire manipulators to 
unload their stocks when conditions once 
more favor. 

At the time of this writing, late in April, 
the stock market has had a fairly con- 
tinuous rise for some weeks past. There are 
sound reasons probably in a natural reac- 
tion from an overdone pessimism and in 
improved business conditions. But there 
have also been artificial reasons in the 
efforts of a powerful group of capitalists to 
make a market for the stock of a prominent 
company which they and their friends had 
bought and had seen fall far below their 
purchase price. In this particular case the 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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N THE space of a few generations we have traveled 

far from the self-sufficiency with which each family 
spun its own yarn, made its own soap, and wove its own 
cloth. 


Today we each give a specialized service to the com- 
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professional men and specialists for every kind of 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
company is an important factor in its in- 
dustry, but what value the stock has is 


| problematical. One set of financiers say 
they honestly believe the stock was and is 


worth 50 or 60, and another group as well 
informed described the whole gigantic 
operation as a second-story job. Time alone 
will tell. 

There are all degrees of construction, 
charitable and otherwise, to be put upon 
manipulated market operations. But al- 
ways there are tips, the regular old game 
of spreading the glad tidings of good news 
in order to get out from under. Even 
where banking syndicates put out conserva- 
tive bonds there are certain tricks to the 
trade. It does not pay to allow bonds to 
sink at once to their natural market level. 


| Investors may be easily frightened. The 


idea is to keep the price only a fraction 
above the original issuing figure, about one- 


| quarter of one per cent. It would not do to 


put the price too high, for that would lead 


| many investors to sell. 





One-quarter of one per cent is hardly 
more than the commission the holder 
would have to pay for selling, and it is con- 
sidered safe therefore to keep the price up 
by that much. Usually it is only the clos- 
ing price for the day that is manipulated, 
for that is the price the investor usually 
notices. I imagine a careful study of the 
activities of the great banking and invest- 
ment firms at five minutes to three o’clock 
in the afternoon would often disclose some 
rapid telephoning to various associated 
firms for the purpose of establishing a 
strong closing price. 

From this we go clear to the other ex- 
treme of manipulation, the giving of 
actually false information or the sending in 
to brokerage houses of fake orders. The 
laws of New York State prohibit the giving 
of false tips or the circulation of false 
rumors or information of any kind designed 
to affect market prices. There are at least 
two sections of the Penal Law, Sections 
926 and 952, which cover very fully the 
giving of false information intended to ele- 
vate or depress the price of stocks and 
bonds. Under one of these sections it has 
been held a crime knowingly to circulate a 
false rumor that a receiver is about to be 
appointed for a corporation. 


Effects of Manipulation 


Though there have been several cases 
where persons who sought to depress the 
price of stocks have been prosecuted, I per- 
sonally have never heard of anyone being 
indicted for seeking to raise prices. Most 

ool and manipulative operations could be 
Seonaht under the law only with great 
difficulty, because usually the information 
given out is not actually false, even though 
its intention is to affect the price of stocks. 
Indeed, such operations have been defended 
as a form of advertising, as judicious prepa- 
ration of the market or as a method of 
bringing securities to the public’s attention. 
It is a form of wire pulling, ‘The fine art of 
buying and selling stocks to the best ad- 
vantage,”’ which is defended as being legiti- 
mate as long as it does not carry prices too 
far from true values. 

Often the actual information given out, 
though true enough in itself, is only a 
partial truth, and the stotk is being dis- 
tributed by insiders because conditions as 
a whole are unfavorable. Then there are 
cases no doubt where the information is 
perfectly legitimate and the pools and 
syndicates are themselves acting in good 
faith toward the public. But financial and 
business conditions change so rapidly that 
they are unable to carry out their plans of 
corporate development, and are obliged in 
order to save their own skins to get out 
from under as fast as possible. 

It sometimes seems as if a great amount 
of time were wasted in analyzing the values 


| of stocks. On the basis of statistical 


| studies a stock may appear to be worth 


this or that figure, but such analysis can go 
up to the point where manipulation begins, 
and no further. What advantage to the 
investor and speculator are the studies of a 
thin pale-faced Harvard or Columbia Ph.D. 
in economics, surrounded by his man- 
uals, maps and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission statistics, if a great banking house 
has secretly employed James R. Sharp to 
place buying orders for thirty thousand 
shares through ten different brokerage 
houses, and selling orders for twenty thou- 
sand shares through ten other houses? 

As said before, intrinsic values and prices 
almost always approach each other in the 
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long run. But the run may be so inter- 
minably long, the mills of the gods may 
grind so slowly before James R. Sharp and 
his kind have finished and true values are 
restored, that thousands of speculators, and 
investors as well, may have sold out in 
disgust and at a loss. 

But do not jump too hastily to the con- 
clusion, reader, that the interests spend all 
their time in bilking the poor old public. 
They do, more or less, but also they are 
constantly doing one another and them- 
selves. A man reputed to be worth fifteen 
or twenty million dollars was operating 
very extensively, and apparently by him- 
self, not long ago in the market. At one 
time he, single-handed, conducted a bull 
movement in a low-priced but important 
railroad stock. At that time he was known 
to be trading through a well-known house 
of excellent connections and high stand- 
ing. Through them he was carrying about 
thirty thousand shares of the stock. As 
the price kept rising the members of the 
firm themselves became more and more ex- 
cited and finally put all their friends and 
customers into the stock. 

The speculator who had started the 
movement did not actually tell them to 
buy. But his actions spoke louder than 
words. Everyone connected with the firm 
became enthusiastic over the movement. 
Meanwhile, of course, wholly unknown to 
them, he was selling an even larger amount 
through other firms and using the move- 
ment he had created for purposes of dis- 
tribution. 


Pool Operations 


Indeed, the legal history of the state of 
New York is filled with litigation showing 
how pool managers and participants sell 
out on one another. Wall Street has always 
had the feeling that capitalists divide into 
two great classes—those whose chief in- 
terest in life is the constructive develop- 
ment of industry, and those who find their 
greatest joy in the manipulations of the 
market place. In the last analysis the 
value of a stock usually depends upon 
which group the managers of a company 
belong to. One of Wall Street’s favorite 
descriptions of the stock-manipulating type 
is that “For a nickel he would sink a ship 
on which his grandmother was traveling.” 

It is a fact to which attention is rarely 
called that manipulative operations, ru- 
mors, alleged inside and confidential infor- 
mation and tips seem to play a rather 
slight part in the market price of the stocks 
of the largest corporate combinations. 
This was not true perhaps in the early day; 
of the United States Steel Corporation, but 
if it exists to-day it is so skillfully managed 
as to defy ordinary detection. The same 
would seem to be true of companies like the 
Standard Oil and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph. 

Lest the reader imagine that these com- 
panies are being unduly favored let me 
hasten to add that the average Wall Street 
man would not ascribe this condition to any 
unearthly virtue on the part of the officers, 
directors and bankers of these companies. 
Perhaps these gentlemen are built that 
way, but it is also true that the stock issues 
are so large that pools can hardly move 
them. 

The Steel and Telephone companies each 
have half a billion dollars of listed common 
stock, and the operations of a few plungers 
or of a bold pool would be lost in the 
ocean. If anyone succeeded in artificially 
boosting these stocks far above their true 
value he would bring out such big lines as 
to ruin him. 

Then, too, these corporations are so big 
that there is very little mystery concerning 
their affairs. Speculation thrives largely 
upon mystery, and, of course, tips, rumors 
and pool operations languish where there is 
no mystery. If easily available information 
concerning a company’s affairs is minute, 
exhaustive and authoritative the tip loses 
its point entirely. After looking at the re- 
ports of the Steel and Telephone companies 
the average speculator would feel rather 
silly dealing in hints, guesses and whispers. 
The Standard Oil Company does not 
spread forth its affairs in such detail, but it 
is quick to deny rumors and to correct mis- 
apprehensions. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that all artificial operations in stocks 
are harmful or are undertaken from un- 
worthy motives. In a few cases pools have 
been organized to keep up the price of 
stocks largely because the employes had 
been induced to buy at a certain price and 


























the officers and directors did not want to 
see these small owners suffer. 

It is a rather amusing fact, also, that 
pool operations have often enabled the 
pened institutional holders of securities to 
unload at favorable prices. Universities, 
charitable foundations and insurance com- 
panies, which for one reason or another 
desire to sell large lines of stock, try to 
time their operations in order to catch a 
bull pool napping. Suppose John Smith, 
the head of the Chewing Gum Trust, turns 
over one hundred million dollars in high- 
grade stocks to an institution for the care 
of crippled children. Then along comes the 
state legislature and says it is a menace to 
the liberties of the people for this institu- 
tion to own stocks, and that it must sell 
them and reinvest only in gilt-edged bonds. 
The institution is given five years in which 
to dispose of the stocks. 

Does the treasurer sell when the market 
is weak? Not so that you would notice 
it. He has, let us say, 20,000 shares of 
Lehigh Valley. He waits until a strong 
bull pool begins to operate in Lehigh 
Valley, and then secretly unloads. There 
is nothing a pool so fears as what is known 
as tapping a barrel, which usually means 
an insurance company, charitable founda- 
tion, university or big estate. But if the 
treasurer can get a few points higher for his 
stock, a thousand crippled children may be 
that much better cared for, and the pool is 
hardly in a position to squeal. There are 
more complications to the financial mar- 
kets than most people ever dream of. 

But though virtue sometimes is able thus 
to rise triumphant on the prostrate form 
of vice, stock-market mysteries, tips and 
pools are usually full of danger for those 
who have to do with them, whether of high 
or low degree. Said an official of a large 
financial institution in New York: 

‘The bigger they are the harder they 
fall. It has taken me years to learn to 
leave these things alone. A few years ago 
a man in an old conservative bank asked 
me if I knew anything about Sky Blue 
Steel. ‘I’m not telling you to buy,’ he 
said, ‘but you know the president of the 
Blank National Bank, don’t you?’ naming 
one of the leading financiers in New York. 
Call him up and ask him what he knows 
about it. He is a director.’ 

“‘T called up the bank president and he 
gave me a glowing account, and sent me 
a lengthy report, which I never read. I 
bought several hundred shares, and it has 
been going down ever since. 

“On another occasion I was called into 

the office of a well-known bank president 
only a short time after I came to New 
York, and he said, ‘One of the oldest 
investment houses in New York is Silver, 
Gold & Co. They are putting out the 
stock of the Crazy Screen Pictures Com- 
pany and they are letting me have seven 
hundred shares at 37. Would you like to 
have the same amount at the same price? 
I wasn’t very anxious about it, but I was 
afraid not to travel in the company of 
such a big banker, and didn’t want to be 
considered a piker. The stock is practically 
worthless now.” 


Playing it Safe 


“But I have reformed. I slipped up every 
time when I tried to get rich. Now I search 
the list, not only in New York but in other 
cities, for seasoned preferred stocks that 
pay 6 or 7 per cent dividends and are selling 
four or five points below their real value. 
I get the latest current earnings, and look 
up the people who are running the com- 
pany. I try to find out what is back of it 
all. It takes patience to work that way, 
and there is no big money in it. But I 
have really made more money this way 
than the other. 

“Only the other day I bought the pre- 
ferred stock of the International Blank 
Company. It pays 6 per cent and I got it 
at 69. The company had a hard time after 
the war, but its policy was conservative 
and it has plenty of cash and quick assets. 
It hasn’t paid any dividends on the com- 
mon stock for a couple of years, but there 
is a hot tip on the common now. People are 
buying it right and left, and my friends 
think I am crazy to be satisfied with the 
preferred. But I have learned my lesson.” 

It is commonly supposed by the specu- 
lative public that Wall Street newspaper 
men are in almost as favorable a position 
to get inside information as the financiers 
themselves. No doubt a number of them 
have made considerable sums in the 
market, but there is more or less of a curse 
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on such money, and newspaper men have 
been no freer from it than others. One 
young reporter earning hardly more than 
twenty dollars a week one to gamble at 
the beginning of a big bull market. His 
story is vividly told by an older newspaper 
man 

“He was always saying, ‘Buy yourself 
some Blank.’ ‘Oh,’ was a reply. We 
old-timers never would bite, but the suckers 
bought and made a lot of money. Finally 
he gave up his job, bought himself a big 
limousine with a chauffeur to go up and 
down town in. Then he got into Bunkem 
Tire and cleared at least three hundred 
thousand dollars and perhaps more before 
the crash came. He had an office of his 
own with his name on the door, with 
strings of curb brokers going in and out, 
and his desk covered with comparison 
sheets and a battery of telephones. Then 
he put his money into another stock just 
when the big decline started and lost it all.”’ 


Mr. Harriman’s Announcement 


A newspaperman who had never felt the 
lure of speculation and had never taken 
part in it, although for many years in 
active touch with the Wall Street markets, 
was once relating an experience to a 
financier as keen and able as he is con- 
servative: 

“Early on a hot August afternoon in 
1906 we all learned that E. H. Harriman 
was to give out an announcement. We filed 
into the board room and sat down around 
the directors’ table only a couple of mo- 
ments after the last of the directors had 
left. Then Harriman himself came in and 
eying us sharply sat at the head of the 
table. Without more ado he told us that 
the directors had just voted to begin divi- 
dends at the rate of 5 per cent on Southern 
Pacific stock and to increase the rate from 6 
to 10 per cent on Union Pacific. The news 
bureau and evening paper men rushed out 
as soon as Harriman would let them leave 
the room, but, of course, the morning 
paper men were in no such hurry. I re- 
member as distinctly as if it had happened 
yesterday how hot it was in the corridor 
of the old Equitable Building as the Herald 
man and I slowly sauntered out toward 
Nassau Street. 

“*Why, I wonder if Union Pacific stock 
won't go up on that announcement,’ I 
remarked as the thought struck me for the 
first time. 

‘Perhaps it will,’ said the other man 

“But that was the last I thought of it 
for several hours. What a fool I was not 
to run into a brokerage office and buy my- 
self some Union Pacific! For by that time 
the next afternoon it was selling nearly 
20 points higher.” 

“No, you were not foolish,’ said the 
financier after listening quietly. ‘*Do you 
realize that if you had the temperament 
that would have led you into a broker’s 
office that afternoon it would have taken 
you there a dozen other times on what 
would have proved to have been mistakes? 
I once heard one czpitalist complain to 
another that he never got any good infor- 
mation from him. ‘Well,’ said the man ad- 
dressed, ‘you can have everything in my 
strong box to-day for what J paid for it, 
and I will be well satisfied.’’ 

In conclusion, there is no more significant 
fact to point to than the censorship that 
the New York Stock Exchange exercises 
over the advertising of its members. It 
opposes any advertising that attempts to 
sway the judgment of customers by more 
or less positive predictions regarding future 
prices. That this censorship is carried out 
so completely as to include every piece of 
literature published or letters written by 
members is contended by no one. It is 
said that this would be physically impos 
sible 

The London Stock Exchange is even 
stricter, brokers being prohibited from ad- 
vertising altogether or from addressing 
anyone but their own customers. Very 
little provision is made by members of the 
London Stock Exchange for customers’ 
rooms, for blackboards and other similar 
means of inducing ill-advised speculation. 
These bare facts regarding the policies 
adopted by the two greatest stock ex- 
changes in the world point more conclu- 
sively than all the rest of this article to the 
danger involved in the purchase of stocks 
on tips and rumors by the average specu- 
lator. The authorities of the world’s two 
leading stock exchanges, from the experi- 
ence of a hundred years, know that it can’t 
be done. 
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( By permission) 


“My Wild Irish Rose” is an adaptation of Dion Boucicault’s 
great stage success, “The Shaughraun” (the ne’er-do-well). 
The plot deals with Ireland during its early struggles. Pathos, 
tragedy and comedy are blended to just the right degree. 
Produced with an all-star cast. 

“My Wild Irish Rose” is a triumph of adaptation from one of 
the sweetest Irish stories of all time. A great picture. 

“It breathes the love that Dion Bouci- 


cault would have put into it had he 
had the s 


“A new beauty given to this 40-year 
success by Vitagraph's reverent treat- 
reen,” ment,” 

“A picture that portrays the Ireland of 

that period faithfully. All that Bouci- 

cault lacked to make his great story 

greater was the screen—and Vitagraph. 


“My Wild Irish Rose” will be shown at your 
favorite theatre soon, Watch for it. 


“ The most delightful Irish story of the 
period, magnificently done.” 


“An emotional thrill in every scene.” 


| and begged; 


| a pen over a large pink check 
| He had no compunction about lying, none 
| in the least. 





| ‘Chie 
| Government —a- 
| return? Just 


| charity! 
| charity!” 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


own mind. Should he lie? He had lied 
many a time to get donations; lied with a 
clear conscience, cheated, almost stolen 


| money to keep things going. And Chic 


always fell for one particular lie—hunger. 
He was something of an epicure. It dated 
way back. Hunger. He had never forgotten 
those days. Who could? And sly old 
Mudgett knew that all he had to say was: 
“Chie, I’ve scrimped and scraped, haunted 
the public markets, bargained, beat down 
but it’s come to necessities. 
The milk bill isn’t paid. Food. Just slip into 


| the dormitory, second floor, some night after 


supper, and hear them—crying.”’ And he 
could visualize those well-fed hands guiding 
four figures. 


He started in. 


” 


It wasn’t that. 
“Chic, I’ve scrimped ——— 


But there old Mudgett stopped. Some- 


| thing he had never felt before stopped him; 
| an invisible yet physical force. 


And some- 
thing put a thought in his head: ‘* Well now, 
what kind of a heaven is this you're going 
to build—-founded on a lie? Fine founda- 
tion for heaven—lies!” 

“T’ve scrimped and scraped, Chic and, 
well they have plenty to eat,” said Mud- 
gett. “I want money for something else.” 

Immediately Chic became _ intensely 
hard-hearted —his ns tural self. He pushed 
the calendar away from him across the 
glass-topped desk with an impatient ges- 
ture. “‘Not a cent! Do you think I can 
build whole blocks of houses? That’s what 
you want it for—that monument to your- 
self! Think I’m going to build monuments 
to Thomas A. Mudgett! Not a sou mar- 
quee! Imagine! A pauper from whom the 
Government is taking half his income 
building a monument to Tom Mudgett! 
That’s too thick, Tom. Not a cent.” 

“Tt isn’t for the new home,” said old 
Mudgett. But here his new morality 
slipped a cog. ‘‘Money,” said he, ‘for 
necessary repairs. I got to have the fourth 
floor fixed up.”” Again his morality slipped 
an entire set of cogs this time. “* We—we’re 
overcrowded, Say, Chic, suppose —— just 
suppose a certain foundling home had been 
overcrowded thirty-seven years ago this 
August.” 

“Cut it out!” snapped 
“You're blackmailing!” 

“Just suppose ” repeated Mudgett 
shamelessly. 

“Not a cent! Income tax. 
got a cent, I tell you.’ 

Mudgett shrewdly read the thoughts 
back of the sudden pallor of the man be- 
hind the desk, and with hardly any effort 
at all the intensely practical head and 
shoulders of the home triumphed over all 
inconvenient moral qualms. 

“Chic, couldn’t you cheat the Govern- 
ment a little in your tax return? Just 
a little?” 

“Cheat our Government! I—me!” 
barked the broker. ‘How can you be so 
damned naive?” He threw back his head 
and choked with mirth. “Cheat the Gov- 
ernment a little! A—a little! Tom, you 
old—you—you Bless your—your 
pure and innocent heart, I’d give a check in 
five figures if I had a a as crooked 

and—and pure as yours. I’d ——” He 
pulled his desk drawer out against his am- 
ple stomach and extracting a large check 
book jabbed the cork-handled pen into the 
ink. “A hundred dollars a word. That's 
what I’m going to give you for that. A 
hundred dollars a word. Count the words: 
couldn’t — you — cheat — the — 
little —in — your —tax — 
-little?’” 
said Mudgett sol- 


the broker. 


I haven't 


“Fifteen words,” 
emnly. 

- Fifteen hundred dollars,” said Chic. He 
started to write, but his stomach, shoulders 
and hand were shaking so mirthfully he had 
to give it up. “For charity,” he managed 
to enunciate between grunts. ‘For char- 
ity! I—Tom, you don’t mind—I got to tell 
this in the Street. Too good to keep. For 
A cheat-the-Government-a-little 

He scratched his name to the 
check and coming around his desk pounded 


| old Mudgett on the shoulder as the latter 
| made for the door. 
amy lie, steal, blow up the U. 


“Keep it up, Tom. 
S. Treas- 
j but feed those kids.” 
dgett turned at the door. “I say 
now, you knew what this check is goin 
to be used for you wouldn’t laugh. You’ 
be too happy to laugh. I’m going to build 


a kind of heaven on the fourth floor front. 
No humbugging; the real thing. Azure- 
blue walls and—maybe a little gold trim- 
ming — you know, like heaven ought to 
look. 
mi 
S THOMAS A. MUDGETT emerged 
from the bowels of the earth at Twenty- 
eighth Street a hoydenish March breeze 
lifted his derby and sailed it into the street. 
Mudgett made a grab, missed, gyrated, and 
stood balancing on the edge of the curb, 
transfixed by the sight of his hat beneath 
the feet of a dray horse. The horse lifted 
his forefoot with fetlocks hanging over the 
great hoof. Mudgett said a short prayer. 
The hoof seemed to hesitate, fling forward, 
then step over the derby; and to complete 
this remarkable miracle the horse kicked 
the derby with its hind foot and Mudgett 
reaching down picked up his hat from the 
gutter. 

“Well now, well now!” 
astonished and delighted. 

He wiped the gutter water off as best he 
could, straightened the brim, which was 
slightly hroken, and entered the office of 
Shackelton, Buck & Garvey. 

Shackelton, Buck & Garvey were the 
architects who during the past four years 
had made and altered plans for the new 
foundling home. Mudgett was a pest. 
However, Mr. Buck maintained: ‘Old 
Mudgett’s all right. Penurious, but-—well, 
he’s all right. Don’t mind him at all. Sort 
of understand him. Figure it out yourself. 
Mudgett got his first peep at life through 
the bars of a crib in a foundling home, and 
his first glimpse of the sky in the boots he 
was polishing. He’s driving at something 
worth while—that new foundling home. 
The way he hangs on—scrapes, begs, bul- 
lies! His tenacity—not half bad.” 

This was the golden-hearted way Mr. 
Buck had of seeing humanity. He was not 
the brilliant member of the firm—Shackel- 
ton was that, Garvey the dynamo, Buck 
the humanitarian. Good combination, 
fine successful firm: Shackelton, Buck & 
Garvey, architects. 

But as old Mudgett knew well enough, 
Shackelton, Buck & Garvey were far above 
renovation work. They did public build- 
ings, theaters, churches, courthouses. Never 
a cathedral, it is true, but around the walls 
of Mr. Buck’s office were large sepia photo- 
graphs of twelve of the finest in Europe. Per- 
haps this was significant—an ambition, the 
ambition of Mr. Buck, humanitarian. 

Mudgett had paused at the door inside 
Mr. Buck’s office, holding his injured derby 
under his left arm. He pulled his left ear, 
then without further delay commenced to 
sing his sparrowlike song. 

“Just a little piece of work in the old 
building, Mr. Buck. Cheap. Must be cheap. 
Glass across the front—light, sunshine, air. 
Cheap.” 

“‘ All three—light, sunshine and air—are 
free,” Mr. Buck reminded him pleasantly. 
“Must have them,” insisted Mudgett. 

He seated himself, knees against the side 
of Mr. Buck’s desk, and went into details. 
Extraordinary the things Mudgett wanted: 
One huge room reaching all the way across 
the front of the old brick building; bath for 
the babies; antechamber; thick sound- 
proof walls. Portholes high up between the 
large room and the antechamber. There 
were other things: One nurse’s room and 
bath. Yes, he wanted that. Nurse’s room 
and bath. And, he had almost forgotten, 
a small dietary kitchen. Must have the 
kitchen. Complete plant, cut off from the 
rest of the house. He reached into the in- 
nermost pocket of his vest and with an 
intensely practical and somewhat preten- 
tious manner pulled forth a check and 
smoothed it out on Mr. Buck’s desk. 

“T’ve got to have enough out of this for 
furniture and furnishings.” 

Mr. Buck glanced at the check and smiled 
good-humoredly. He. made a few calcula- 
tions, sent for a young man to verify the 
figures, and handed them to Mudgett. 

Mudgett, refusing to believe his eyes, 
looked close, then glanced down at his 
broken derby and cleared his throat. 

“Thaven’t got that much. [ can’t pay it.” 

The intensely humane architect studied 
his shrewd crestfallen client. ‘‘What’s all 
this for, Mudgett—the fourth floor? What 
are you going to use it for? Overcrowded?” 

Old Mudgett prepared his throat to 
utter a lie, opened his mouth, said nothing. 

(Continued on Page 148) 


said Mudgett, 
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HEN traffic again reaches a normal quantity much 
freight will go to pieces in transit by reason of insuffi 
cient packing unless a very material improvement in packing is 


The above paragraph from the report of a division freight 
agent of one of the leading railroads of the country will suggest 
to many business men the importance of checking up on their 
present methods of packing their goods for shipment 


At the left are shown a few specimens of faulty crates—by no 
means exceptional instances. You will find scores of such crates 
at any freight terminal, anytime. They help pile up the claims 


unt imto millions of 


. . . 


The services of a Weyerhaeuser crating engineer are availabl: 


to any shipper who thinks that his packing methods might hi 


Does the Proper Packing of Goods Pay? 


SK any jobber or retail merchant 
what he thinks about the value 
of proper packing. 

The chances are he will name 
those shippers whose products 
always arrive in good condition — 
ready for immediate use or sale. 
No needless repair costs; no dam- 
age claims and allowances to haggle 
over; no lost parts to replace. 

Hewill probably tell you that this 
is one reason why he likes to do 
business with them. 


ne eee bg in all lines are find- 
J ing that proper packing makes 
selling easier. The elimination of 
damage claims and allowances 
speeds collections and increases 
profits. Very frequently, too, they 
have found it possible, through sci- 
entific crate design, to reduce, ma- 
terially, their packing costs. 

One large manufacturer has 
saved 28% in lumber on one crate, 
30% on another, and more than 
50% on a third.’ His total savings 
in lumber and shipping weight 
amount to over ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. And in each instance 
the redesigned crate has proved 
more efficient than the one formerly 
used. 

Proper crate construction is no 


longer a matter of guesswork. The 
engineering principles upon which 
it is based are now thoroughly es- 
tablished by the experience, ob- 
servation and experiments of the 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
the railroads and many large ship- 
pers as well. 

In the same manner that merchandise 
is being designed, tested, redesigned and 
tried out, so, too, are the crates which are 
to carry these goods being designed and 


f 
| 
| 


Be eee illustrations \ 


show how a few im- 

| portant details of con- 

| struction can increase 

the strength of « crate. 

| In the upper picture ‘ , g 
note that the frame — \ gk Fa 
members are held by AA Ny be ) 

two nails driven in a = 
row, while in the other, three nails are used 
and they are staggered. Greater holding pow- 
er is thus obtained and the danger of split- 
ting is materially reduced. 

The double mitre on the diagonal brace 
shown below also gives a bearing against the 
upright frame member, thus transmitting any 
thrust it might receive directly to the frame 
of the crate rather than to its fastenings, as 
would be the case above. 
thickness and kind of 
lumber, and the size 
and spacing of nails, will 
vary with the require 
ments of each individ 
val crate. The strength 
of a crate can often be 


The proper size, 


increased when neces- 
sary without increasing 
the amount of lumber 





used 





built to meet successfully the hazards of 
transportation at a minimum cost. 

The Weyerhaeuser organization has 
for years been at work on this problem 
—collecting and analyzing the facts, so 
that every foot of lumber it sells for crat- 
ing purposes will deliver 100% service 
and at the same time effect the greatest 
saving for the shipper. 

Asa result, this organization now of- 
fers to the industrial user of crating lum- 
ber the services of a practical crating 
engineer. Without cost to you we will 
send this man to your plant, to check up 
your crates, and with the co-operation 
of your shipping department to redesign 
your shipping containers to fit in each 
case the products to be packed. 

Lumber is the standard material for 
shipping containers. For this purpose, 
this organization offers to factory and 
industrial buyers, from its fifteen distrib- 
uting points,ten different kinds of lumber 
of uniform quality and in quantities ade- 
quate to any shipper’s needs. 


A BOOKLET, “Better Crating,” which 
outlines the principles of crate con- 
struction and explains the personal ser- 
vice of Weyerhacuser engineers, will be 
sent on request to manufacturers who 
use crating lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are 
distributed through the established trade 
channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago; 1015 Lexington Bldg., Balti- 
more; and 4th and Roberts Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the 
country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
The invisible force he had felt in the Broad 
Street office took hold of him again, mak 
ing him inarticulate. He gazed down at 
his dilapidated derby, still wet and streaked 
with gutter water. He hadn’t been able 
to tell Chie that the foundlings were hun- 
gry. What was coming over him? It was 
expedient, necessary to lie a little now and 
then. He argued with himself—he had 
lied, after all, to Chic, told him exactly 
what he wanted to tell Mr. Buck right now: 
*““Overcrowded—the home's overcrowded, 
no mere room.”’ All he had to do was to 
repeat this in order to touch the humani- 
tarian heart of Mr. Buck. He glanced 
shrewdly at the clear, spectacled eyes of 
the architect. Again he opened his mouth, 
just as something whispered inside him: 
“‘Tfeaven built upon a foundation of lies.’ 

Old Mudgett trembled with the battle 
going on inside of him. ‘“‘No,” he gulped 
against his most intensely practical judg- 
ment, “there’s room enough, but re 
His derby rolled to the floor unnoticed; he 
= his wide flat chest hard against the 

alnut desk. ‘I know you'll keep all I'm 
oe g to tell you a secret until—until the 
experiment’s finished. You won’t say any- 
thing.” And he told Mr. Buck his master 
idea. 

Lefore Mudgett had finished Buck had 
risen, looked with unseeing eyes at the 
sepia prints of cathedrals, sat down again 
and leaned his elbows on his desk ejacu- 
lating now and again: “Interesting! Say, 
Mudgett, it is an idea! Why hasn’t 
somebody done this before? Interesting! 

“Now look here.”” This was when Mud- 
gett had finished and was reaching un- 
certainly to recover his derby. ‘To put 
it squarely, you want the fourth floor, 


front, to look as much like heaven as pos- 

| sible, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” admitted Mudgett. “I didn’t 
say so, but that was in my mind. They 


| himself. 


don't 
that, 


come from heaven. You believe that, 
you? I say, Mr. Buck, you believe 
don’t you?” 

Mr. Buck did not commit himself. 
much like heaven as possible.” 


“As 


“Yes, yes." Mudgett glanced at the 
architect a little suspiciously. ‘‘But re- 
me mber cheap.” 


Juck laughed. ‘Leave it to me.” 
“You'll fix it up—cheap?” The beads 
of sweat were standing out on the thin 
bridge of his nose. ‘“ Azure-blue walls and 
ceiling?” 
“ Azure blue,” repe ated Buck. 
“Light, sunshine, air? 
“Glass across the entire front, facing the 


south,” declared the architect. ‘All the 
south side will be fixed so it can be thrown 
open.” 


But even in his ecstasy old Mudgett 
couldn't refrain from singing his sparrow 
song: “You'll do it cheap? And you 
won't forget the listening apparatus and 
the portholes? I got to see and hear, keep 
records, be out of sight.” 

“Leave it to me,” insisted Mr. Buck. 
“Nothing will be left undone. Interest- 
ing.” He studied his shrewd, penurious 
patron with a whimsical gaze. ‘“‘ More in- 
teresting, I think,” said he deliberately, 
“than you realize. Anything else?’”’ 

Mudgett pulled his elongated ear, fum- 
bled with his derby, arose and leaned over 
Mr. Buck's desk. ‘Just one other thing. 
Gold trimmings-—real eighteen-carat gold- 
leaf trimmings. I'll pay for it,” he 
guiped. “Just a little somewhere around 
the walls—gold leaf.” 

Buck continued to scrutinize him. ‘“‘It’s 
going to be interesting,” said he softiy to 
“Why the gold trimmings?” 
now— well,” faltered poor old 
“it used to be sort of my idea of 
heaven—a touch of gold somewhere.” 

“T understand,” said Buck, and pushed 
a carefully creased bit of paper toward his 
patron. “Don't forget to take this. Use 
it for furniture. You'll need all of it.” 

Mudgett stared incredulously. Slowly 
his talons closed on the fifteen-hundred- 
dollar check. “You mean you'll bill me for 
the work?” 

“No,” said Mr. Buck. “I’m going to 
build this heaven for your foundlings with- 
out charge.” 

Mudgett hung there, gaping, then put 
the check in his innermost pocket, moved 
toward the door, fumbled with his derby. 


“Well 
Mudgett, 


| “I say now, I'd like to pay for that gold 


leaf myself.” 
Buck did not move for a long moment 
after the door had closed; merely gazed at 


| the sepia print of Notre Dame on the wall 


facing his desk. 
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“Tnteresting,”’ he said finally to himself, 
‘to see what this experime nt is going to do 
to old Mudgett himself.” 


iv 


fe ALL outward appearances Mudgett 
spent the remaining part of the after- 
noon holding tight to his derby, and tighter 
still to his check. He allowed himself to be 
blown in the direction of East River, and 
there, on First Avenue and Avenue A, also 
in the side streets and alleys, he bargained, 
beat down and begged in one secondhand 
store after another—but bought not a sin- 
gle article of furniture. At the critical 
moment in each bargain, after bickering 
and dickering until the secondhand man 
was shouting hoarsely and waving his arms 
like windmills in a tornado, old Mudgett 
would end the negotiations by pulling his 
ear and saying, ‘‘ Well now, put that aside. 
Maybe I'll come back to-morrow.”’ And 
he would depart abruptly, leaving the 
astounded merchant gasping and swearing. 

His lips sang his sparrow song: ‘‘Cheap, 
cheap, cheap”; but his cavernous heart 
was heavy. Hadn’t he a check in his 
pocket? Wasn’t Mr. Buck going to fix up 
the fourth floor, free? Then what was the 
matter? Mudgett couldn’t answer his own 
question; merely stalked into another 
secondhand store and started the wrangle 
all over again with the same result—no 
purchases. 

At Thirty-sixth Street a youth with a 
shabby coat brushed by, stopped at the 
corner, opened a solid-looking lamp-post 
and switched on the are light. Mudgett 
glanced up at the sky. Dusk had settled 
over the city. Lights were in the windows. 
Streams of people were crowding the cross 
streets. Suddenly he wanted to be back 
at the foundling home. He made for a 
Subway station, but walking was cheaper. 


He walkec 
At the corner of the next block a sign 
caught his eye beckoningly: Public Tele- 


phone. He paused. Something urged him 
to enter and phone Chic that the foundling 
home was not crowded—at least three 
empty cribs; urged him to efface the lie. 
Well now, hadn’t he lied before? Many a 
time. What harm was it? He clutched the 
pocket with the check and hurried on. 

As he crossed Fifty-ninth Street, going 
at a terrific, long-legged gait, trying to out- 
distance the thing inside of him, he sud- 
denly slackened his pace at the sight of a 
child with a brace on her leg. The brace 
was made of rusty steel and leather straps. 
Old Mudgett spoke to her. The child 
edged away; but presently he had hold of 
her hand and the child was laughing. They 
walked for a way together. Sly old Mud- 
gett—trying to evade that new conscience 
of his! 

As he skirted Central Park he came upon 
a man walking the curb and leading a Shet- 
land pony. A small boy was begging for a 
ride. Old Mudgett strode out into the 
street, placed the boy on the pony and 
shook his bony fist at the man. The boy 
grinned and said “‘Git-ep!”" The man 
swore. Then all four of them trotted along 
in silence, save for the click-click of the 
Shetland’s little shoes on the asphalt. 

But these things, which might on any 
other day have given him a fine feeling of 
contentment, did not in the least deceive 
that lump of gloom inside. He paced on, 
swinging through the lamp-lit night, nearer 
and nearer to the foundling home. 

“Now I say, what’s the matter with 
me?” 

And the answer was clear enough: 
“You're building heaven with a lie at the 
bottom of it.” 

He finally groaned: ‘“‘O Lord, in some 
mysterious way remove this lump from my 
chest. It hurts. But,’’ he added shrewdly, 
“don’t make me fool enough to send this 
check back to Chic. Not that, O Lord; 
not that!” 

Half an hour later he reached the gloomy 
doorway of the home and entered the black- 
ness of his office. For a while he stood 
there; nor can it be said that old Mudgett 
was thinking. He was feeling. Finally he 
groped for his desk, pushed the bell button 
with physical force and will power. When 
he switched on the light Miss Bax was 
standing inside with the door closed. 

Some inward, ineffable thing made an 
audible sound—a noise like a groan. The 
thing hurt—dull and heavy. 

Miss Bax gazed at him with her level 
gray eyes. “Mr. Mudgett, have you had 
anything to eat to-day?” 

“Eat?” he echoed vaguely. Searching 
his innermost pocket he produced the 
























































broker’s check and examined it. “I’ve 
arranged the finances. Did you have the 
fourth floor cleaned out, everything? Did 
you, Miss Bax?” 

“Te” 

“Well, Mr. Buck, of Shackelton, Buck 


& Garvey, is going to fix it up the way I 

want--free. No charge. And”—he dan- 
gled the check toward her—‘“‘money for 
furniture and fixtures.”” He began to tell 
her about his day—a jumble of words. 
“You're going to have a room up there, 
bath of your own. I told Buck I wanted 
that before he said he’d do it free. I told 
him a nice room and a bath with it. That 
was before he said anything.”” Mudgett 
repeated this with emphasis. ‘‘You be- 
lieve what I say, don’t you? You don’t 
think I’m—I’m saying something that’s 
untrue?” 

“Why, of course I don’t.” 

“T want to be sure, because 
to tell you something.” 

Old Mudgett stopped himself short. 
Why should he tell Miss Bax? He didn’t 
want to tell her. But say now, wasn’t she 
a partner in the experiment? Shouldn’t 
she know he had lied to get the money? 

‘I say, Miss Bax, you'll believe me when 
I tell you I—this experiment has something 
wrong at the bottom of it. You know what 
I mean, don’t you?” 

The little matron was silent for a mo- 


I’m going 


ment. “I don’t believe I do know what 
you mean. But you mustn’t let it worry 
you. I think Hadn't you better let 


me send in some supper, Mr. Mudgett?” 

“Not till I tell you—I lied to get this 
money.”” Both were silent. Mudgett 
straightened up, became less shadowy, 
stiffened himself. “‘That’s all.” 

The little matron in blue percale by the 
door did not move. ‘‘What did you say? 
How did you lie, Mr. Mudgett?”’ she asked, 
coldly enough. 

“T say now What right had she 
to question his acts and deeds? Neverthe- 
less he told her. “I said the home was 
crowded when I knew there were three 
cribs on the third floor.” 

“When did you tell him that?” asked 
Miss Bax, unperturbed. 

“T say now—this morning. If you think 
it is wrong to lie, then—-then ad 

‘‘Well, I do think it is wrong to lie, Mr. 
Mudgett. But’’—she regarded him with 
her tranquil gaze—‘“‘just after you left this 
morning two foundlings were brought to 
the home, A third was brought just a few 
minutes ago. The home is crowded.” 


” 


v 


( N THE best authority obtainable the 
i arth was built in six days. But one 
may well imagine that back in those times 
there were no bricklayers’, plasterers’ or 
plumbers’ unions; no strikes; no building 
permits to be obtained; no inspectors to 
be reckoned with in diverse ways and 
means. Indeed, one may well surmise that 
under modern conditions the creation of 
the world would have been delayed some- 
what; perhaps walking delegates would 
have criticized rather harshly the non- 
observance of an eight-hour day. 

Another thing: The creation of a heaven 
is quite a different matter from the crea- 
tion of a world. Instead of six days it re- 
quired six weeks. Begun in Mare h, it was 
completed in May—a very fine heaven in- 
deed. Soft azure blue was the ceiling, im- 
maculate white the door, porcelain the 
bath. Open plumbing was insisted upon 
in heaven. The floor was cloudlike in its 
silence; not a carpet, but padding beneath 
a pearly hued composition that could be 
cleansed with a damp cloth. Hygienic was 
this heaven, and wholly utilitarian. Across 
the south stretched huge windows so that 
light and air might come unobstructed 
through the finely meshed copper screens. 
Nor had the golden touch been forgotten. 


Gold leaf was the molding around the 
walls -also the radiator. And note the 
furniture and fixtures! All was new. 


Those limp gray curtains that could be 
drawn across the windows to keep out the 
glare were purchased first-hand at a repu- 
table upholsterer’s. 

Old Mudgett had wrestled with his 
and lost the battle. 

“Well, I say now, what's the matter with 
me? Not a secondhand thing in heaven!” 

Seven immaculate white-enameled cribs 
were in a row against the wall. 

The antechamber silenced all sound from 
the rest of the home. High in the wall of 
this buffer room were five peepholes as 
large as saucers and made of crystal-clear 
plate glass, while at the side of each hung a 


foe, 








listening apparatus by means of which the 
slightest whisper in heaven could be heard. 

The room of Miss Bax was neat 
nurselike. Finished in soft gray, it matched 
her eyes; and relieved by a warmer color, 
a shade of rose, it matched something 
concealed, no doubt, beneath her level gaze. 
Adjoining was her own, her very own bath; 
and near the bed a little instrument, like 
those in the anteroom, brought the voices 
of the angels within reach of her dreams, 

How can one mention the dietary kitchen, 
a complete plant, in connection with these 
celestial things? 


Heaven was locked and barred—at the 


and | 





foot of the stairs leading up to the fourth | 


floor; and again, the door of the front room 
itself. 
the matron’s slender waist, another set of 
keys was deep in the baggy pockets of old 
Mudgett’s breeches. 

In short, with only one exception, heaven 
was complete. It lacked nothing—save 
the angels. Not a foundling came to the 
home in May. Mudgett paced his office 


A chatelaine with keys hung from | 


and railed at Miss Bax as if it were her | 


fault. ‘‘Another day has passed and you 

haven’t a baby on the fourth floor; not 
” 

one. 


Climbing the three flights old Mudgett 
would peep in through the portholes at the 
cool, immaculate room with its seven empty 
cribs and azure walls, test the listening 
apparatus, enter heaven itself, walk gin- 
gerly across the soft cloudlike flooring, turn 
on the water in the bath, try all the faucets, 
hot and cold. 

Then opening the huge windows he would 
lean his forehead against the copper screen- 
ing, stare out at the uncompleted building 
across the narrow street and lose himself in 
gloomy thoughts. 

“Not one; not an angel in heaven.” 

Wasn’t May a 
abandoning of babies in the vestibules of 
rich men’s homes, in the dressing rooms of 
Pullmans, in the hushed naves of churches? 
Wasn’t it? He visualized a cathedral, a 
ponderous pile that had required a hundred 
years in the building; he thought of the 
cathedral’s vast amazement at finding upon 
its immutable stone steps a tiny, squirming 
infant. Curious thoughts came to Mud- 
gett in this spacious, cool, heavenly reom, 
but not a single frantic telephone call came 
from private home or police station. Not 
one. The fourth floor, front, held out its 
arms, its sunlight, its silence, its gold leaf 
and open plumbing, but the lure of its all- 
comprising heavenliness was to no avail. 


More and more shadowy became old 
Mudgett. 
Then came the fifth of June—just an 


ordinary June day: sunlight, lazy shadows 
and green leaves. At the time Mudgett 
was downtown hanging like a vulture over 
a public market. Loaded down he returned 
through the park, paused to watch the 
children roller-skating, and arrived at the 
home late in the afternoon. 

Miss Bax met him at the door. He was 
perplexed by something unusual in her 
tranquil eyes. The bundles slipped from 
his gaunt arms. 

“T say now 
has come?” 

She nodded her head 
warn him of something; 
rushed past her. 

Up the narrow winding stair old Mudgett 
leaped. He unlocked doors with a trem- 
bling hand, pulled himself together before 
entering the anteroom, tiptoed in, and 
glued his eye to a peephole. 

The first crib was occupied. Mudgett 

was transfixed by the sight of that bit of 
humanity waving diminutive fists above 
the smallest of white pillows. He wiped 
his incredulous eyes, nieces to clear 
vision. 

“T say now 
But there was no mistake about it 
first angel in heaven was black as the 

of spades. 

Mechanically old Mudgett placed the 
listening apparatus to his elongated ear. 


and started to 


his 
” 


the 
ace 


He could hear a noise; not a cry, but a 
gurgle. Delighted, he fumbled for the 
pencil attached to a shelf, just the right 


height, on which was a roll of writing paper. 
Again he listened. ‘‘ Ya-ya-ya.”” Mudgett 
transcribed, wrote down: ‘ Ya-ya-ya, 
ya-ya-he, goo-0-0-0, ya-he.”’ 

“T say now, what does it mean?” 

He hung there until dusk came through 
the ,reat south windows. Miss Bax en- 
terec the anteroom noiselessly. Mudgett 
felt she was back of him, beckoned her, 
placed the apparatus to her ear, whispered: 
“Tt’s talking! Listen!” 


propitious month for the 


you don’t mean a baby | 








but Mudgett had | 
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in his appearance. 
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He plucked her by the sleeve, whispered 
excitedly, ‘Boy or girl?” 

“Boy,” whispered the little matron. 

Presently he drew Miss Bax through the 
shadows of the anteroom out into the hall. 

“Are you terribly disappointed?’’ she 
asked. 

“Disappointed?” echoed 
vaguely. 

‘That the first angel is black? 
“T say, couldn’t we call him—brown?” 

“No,” said the little matron. “He's 
black.” 

“Well, if you insist we’ll enter it that 
way. Let's go down and make the entry.” 

Miss Bax had duties in connection with 
the first angel. She joined Mudgett pres- 
ently in his office. He was leaning over a 
huge book. 

“Date: June 5th,”’ wrote he. ‘“ Date of 
birth.”” He glanced questioningly over his 
shoulder 

“Approximately, June first,” she in- 
formed him, 

Mudgett made the entry. ‘‘Color.”” He 
squirmed a little. ‘‘Black,’’ insisted Miss 
Bax. Obediently he wrote “Black.” ‘Sex: 
Unknown. 
Found.”’ Again he glanced over his shoul- 
der. Where had the first angel come from? 
Miss Bax looked at him uncompromisingly. 

“Amsterdam Avenue near One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Street; the back yard of 
a grocery store.”” Old Mudgett mumbled 
something. 

“What did you say, Mr. Mudgett?”’ 

“I said, white or black, they all come 
from the same place."’ Nevertheless he 
wrote at her dictation. 

**Now,” said Mudgett, “his name?” 

“His name?” echoed Miss Bax. 

Mudgett pulled his left ear, cleared his 
throat, but did not meet her eyes. 

“It’s natural,” said he, “it’s logical that 
the first thing they say is of course their 
name. That's logical, isn’t it, Miss Bax?”’ 
She did not commit herself, nor did she 
poner 
Mudgett made the entry ‘‘ Name: Ya-he,” 
and closed the book. 

‘There are two things,” 


Mudgett 


>e 


Miss Bax pro- 


| nounced determinedly. ‘First, that veil. 


I can’t wear it. It gets in the way. He 
grabbed it five times while I was bathing 
him.” 


June 35,1922 


Mudgett wheeled around in his swivel 
chair, faced her. ‘Who grabbed it?” 

“That little black imp—Ya-he. I can’t 
wear it.” 

The man rose up, hung over her threat- 
eningly the manner he used to intimidate 
the me n in the markets and secondhand 
stores. ‘‘You must, you must!” 

She was unperturbed. ‘‘I won't.” 

Mudgett fumbled for his ear, sank down 
dejectedly in his chair. “I’ve set my heart 
on it. Not a human voice, not a human 
face for two years. It’s the experiment.” 
There was not the least sign of softening on 
the part of Miss Bax. An altogether novel 
idea popped into Mudgett’s head. ‘I’ve 
always believed,” said he, “I’ve always 
maintained to myself, ever since I could 
remember, that nurses should wear veils. 
You understand? I say now, you under- 
stand? A veil to reduce the ‘chances of 
contagion, breathing germs. 

‘Do you suppose [ have germs, Mr. 
Mudgett?”’ 

“Well, now—I didn’t mean that. 

“T won't wear a veil. It isn’t a bit 
practical.” 

“If you won't,” said Mudgett gloomily, 
“T know you won't.” He drooped help- 
lessly over his secondhand desk, his shaggy 
head between his hands. 

Miss Bax reached her hands out toward 
him, almost touched him. ‘Perhaps I 
could tuck it in. I’il try tucking it in.” 

Then there was the second matter: Sup- 
pose the building should catch fire with the 
fourth floor locked and barred? 

“T say now, the home is 

“No, it isn’t, Mr. Mudgett. It posi- 
tively isn’t fireproof.” 

“But the new home will be,” 
Mudgett stoutly. 

She disregarded this. ‘‘There must be a 
pl: ace to leave the ps ys." 

“T'll always be when you are out, 
decided Mudgett. ay ll take turns looking 
after them.” 

“You-——taking care of babies!" 

‘But I say now, why not?” 

And for the first time in his life he saw 
the lovely little matron smile. 

“Will you wear a veil?”’ she asked. 

Old Mudgett changed the subject. 
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That Slim Gray Pamphlet 
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“At best!”’ exclaimed the Chief Draftsman, “it can’t be finished 


inside of ten days.” 

‘You see,” explained the Consulting Engineer to the famous sugar 
magnate who had called in person to demand greater speed, “we 
stopped work on the Refinery plans and put every draftsman onto 
that rush Cuban job of yours.” 


i declare d the Pre SI 


> 


“Draftsmen! That’s your look-out, not mine 
dent testily. 
comes in. 


Soth plants must be mode rnized be fore the new ¢ rop 
Every tenth of a cent a pound in production cost means 
thousands a day.” 

“T’ve done everything possible. You can’t get the trained drafts 
men we need-—’”’ 

“But you don’t need college professors to figure a few hangers, 


cut in the President. “‘Didn’t you answer my wire ten days ago and 
say ‘Plans all ready but hangers’ ?”’ 
“But figuring types and dimensions of 10, hangers is some 


job,” said the Chief Draftsman. 

“Just have the plans brought in so he can see what it means,” 
said the Consulting Engineer. 

Two minutes later a‘ _1 looking youth laid a roll of tracings on 
the table and with them a sheaf of neatly written pages. ‘Here’ 
the list of hangers on that job,” he said hesitatingly. 

“List of hangers!” “Where did you get it?’’—“‘Who worked it 
out ?’’—“* What kind of hangers ?”’ 

“This looks like 


said the 
Pips Rings 


really looks like a complete schedule,” 


Consulting Engineer as he turned the sheets headed 


Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


If it’s Industrial Piping, 


“Who did this?” 


‘Took them right out of a slim 


Wall Coil Hangers—Saddle Hangers 


“T did,” said the boy nervously 
gray pamphlet.” 


Pipe Rol! 


‘“Pamphlet—what pamphlet?” 
“Why, the hanger book.” 


“There’s no book you can get this kind of data from,’’ said the 
Chief Draftsman, turning to the Consulting Engineer. “It’s a matte 
of careful calculation by « xperi nced men,” 

“Te taminute, gentlemen,” inte rrupt d the sugar magnate. “ Boy, 
you mean a volume—not a pan phlet Where did you get it?” 

“T got yut of the Chief’s waste basket,” he replied, drawing the 
lim pray pa ph t fror h por ket and handing it to his questione! 

My waste basket?” exclaimed the Chief Draftsman. 


Excuse me again, gentlemen,” interrupted the sugar magnate 
I’m overdue at my office. Please ‘phone me in half an hour if thi: 
lad’ hedule checks with your plan I'll bet a hundred to one it 
does. Companies like Grinnell don’t print booklets like this unl 
they've got something valuable to say. Good morning.’ 
: ‘ ‘ : * 


Half an hour later the 
‘phone thi checked and that blueprints and specifications 
would be issued for bids the next day, and added, “* We are specifying 
Adjustable Hangers. Their use 
stalling two weeks.” 

Cut out the coupon, Send it 1 
for the Hanger Booklet Addr 
Providence, R. I. 
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In any battery the power 
ducing active material tends to 
slough off the plates as the bat- 
tery grows older. The slots in 
the Phileo Retainer are so nar- 
row that active material cannot 
freely pass through them, but is 
retained on the plates for a much 
longer hie. 
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will never come again— 


In the balmy air of early summer, it is hard to believe in winter— 


Hard to believe that there are 
such things as cold, stiff, hard starting 
motors, long nights with the headlights 
draining your battery hour after hour, 
weeks of heavy snow that keep your 
car idle and your battery without a 
freshening charge. 

Winter will come again! 
You scoff at the battery man who 
urges, ‘‘ Think of next winter.”’ 


never 


All right, then, let us forget winter. 
Buy a battery that will surely stand 
up in the summer-—a battery that 
is able to endure overcharging on 
long trips, enna ingry faithfully in 
the blistering heat of a shadeless 
August noon. 


It takes just as big a battery—and 
just as good a battery —to stand hot 
weather overcharging as to insure re- 
liable cold weather starting. 


The Philco Retainer Battery —guar- 
anteed for two years—will stand more 
overcharging than any other type 


1. Because it is oversize. 

2. Because of its non-buckling, 
Diamond Grid plates. 

3. Because of its quarter-sawed, 
hard wood separators. 

4. Because of its Philco Retainers, 
which hold the active material 
on the plates even under se- 
vere overcharging. 


Because of its proved summer 
merits, the Philco Retainer Battery is 
the type you should buy for use during 
the next few months; and, even at the 
risk of being far sighted, you might 
bear in mind that it is an excellent 
battery for winter as well. 


Because, you know, winter might 


come again this year 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY CO., Ontario and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 













HILADELPHIA | 
Goa MlAMOND 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 
THE “CORD TIRE” BATTERY 


GRID 
TTERY 
















Standard also for Radio, Electric Vehicle, 


Mine Locomotive and Farm Lighting use. 










































































West of the Mississippi, iastadion Pacific Coast, only sli igh tly higher. 


POST June 53,1922 
hp 
— SP 
ey Tl 
Oversize Oversize Philco 
HY . “Fabric Tire” Retainer “Cord 
f ind epee Batteries Tire” Batteries 
or big as well as 18 mos. guarantee 2 year guarantee 
small cars eae a 
cost per cost per 
imo. under mo. under 
CAR YEAR PRICE [guarantee] PRICE jguarantee 
Packard (except 
Single 6) 1914-21 45.00 2.50 51 25 2.13 
| wpe 1914-19 
ole 1914-15 
Stevens-Duryea 1914-15 51.25 2.13 
Cadillac 1920-21 
Cole 1918-20 
Lafayette 1920-21 
Lincoin 1920-21 
Locomobile 1920-21 
meee 1920-21 
axwell 1918-20 
Mercer 1918-20 40.00 2.22 45.00 1 88 
Pierce-Arrow 1916-21 
Revere 1918-20 
Singer 1920 
Standard 1918-21 
Stevens-Duryea 1920 
Willys-Knight 1920-21 
Rete 1915-21 Dodge Special at $35.00 
ranklin 1916-21 G t d O Y 
uarantee ne ear 
fits these cars also.* 
Cole 1921 
Cunningham 1917-21 
Daniels 1920-21 
Dorris 1921 
Haynes 1920-21 
Marmon 1917-19 
a 1917-19 137.50 | 2.08 | 42.50 | 1.77 
Peerless 1916-21 
Stutz 1918-21 
Wills Ste. Claire 1921 
Willys-Knight 1916-19 
Winton 1919-20 
Buick 6 1919-21 
Case 1918-21 
Chalmers 1919-21 
Chandler 1918-21 
Chevrolet FB 1920-21 
Cole 1915-17 
Dorris 1916-20 
Du Pont 1921 
Durant Six 1921 
Essex 1919-21 
Grant 1920-21 
Haynes 1919 
aS. 1920-21 
Hudson 1916-20 
Jordan 1919-21 
King 1920 
Kissel 1919-21 
Lexington 1919-21 
Maxwell 1920-21 
McLaughlin 1919-20 35.00 1 .94 40.00 1 .67 
Metz 1919-20 
Mitchell 1921 
Moon 1920-21 
Nash 1919-21 
Oakland 1920-21 ° Ps 
Oldsmobile 8 1920-21 Buick Special at $30.00 
Pee nee e ei7 at Guaranteed One Year 
—— eee fits these cars also.* 
remier 1921 
Reo 1916-21 
R.& V. Knight 1920-21 
Saxon 921 
Scripps-Booth 1920-21 
Stephens 1920-21 
Studebaker 1914-21 
Templar 1919-21 
Velie 1913-21 
Westcott 1915-21 
Allen 1920-21 
American Six 1920-21 
Anderson 1919-21 
Auburn 1921 
Buick D 1916 
Chevrolet 490 1916-21 
Cleveland 1920-21 
Columbia — 21 
Crow-Elkhart 920 
Davis 1910-21 | 30,09 | 1.67 | 35.00 | 1.46 
Dort 1916-21 
Durant 4 1921 
Elcar 1918-21 
Ergin 1916 21 | 
ord 919-2 . 
Hepmabile rg Ford Special at $25.00 
iberty 
Monroe 1920 Guaranteed One Year 
Oldsmobile 1916-20 “ l ra 
Overland 1919-21 fits these cars also. 
Saxon 1916-20 
Scripps-Booth 1916-19 
Studebaker 
Light 6 1921 
Excise Tax Paid. Exchang east of the Mississippi River. 











* Special battcries 


with 11, 


13 and 7 thick Dia- 


mond Grid plates, 4% inches high, at $25.00, 
$30.00 and $35.00, for cars using respectively 


Ford, Buick and Dodge size batteries. 


These 


batteries, while not oversize, are full size and 


are guaranteed one year. 


No skimping in plate 











ail size in Philadelphia Specials. 
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"From pastures green) — 
_, to your grocer’ shelf 


HE richest dairy sections of the world—the 

Mohawk Valley, the Wisconsin meadows, the 
pastures of Washington—produce the milk which 
reaches you, by way of your local grocer, in pack- 
ages labeled Borden’s. 


Whether you buy it as Eagle Brand, which has 
been the standard baby food for 64 years, or as 
Evaporated, which is the most useful form for 
cooking and coffee—whether you purchase the 
delicious new Chocolate Flavored Malted Milk or 
Borden’s confectionery, rich in milk —you can be 
absolutely certain of the richness, purity and 
quality of each of these products. 


The unparalleled production facilities of the 
Borden Company and the convenient delivery 
service of the grocer make it possible for you to 
have the best milk products wherever you go and 
whenever you want them. 


Let your order always be for Borden’s—you will 
thus be sure of quality in any milk product. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building New York 


Cugean Gy 
M A it — < 
“ D ro The frome (O%™ 


esl BOROTD 


; 
Last oor 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 


"tw yorn.u & * 



















Victrola homes are happiest 


The Victrola is the one instrument that presents in the 
home the best music of every kind and description in the 
tones of actual reality. The genius, the power, the beauty of 
every voice and every instrument—the diverse gifts possessed 
by the foremost artists of this generation. Their Victor 
Records played on the Victrola—a combination that is 
essential to perfect results—duplicate in the home the public 
triumphs of these great artists. 


Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for'these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 





